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CHAPTER 1 



BASIC CONSIDERATION^ 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 



1. Purpose and Scope 

a. This manual is for use by all elements of the 
Army in conduct of civil affairs operations. It is 
for use in conjunction with FM 41-5 and contains 
doctrine and procedure tx) be employed by com- 
manders, staff sections, units, and other elements 
of the Army in furthering U.S. national policies 
in political, economic, and sociological activities; 
in fulfilling international obligations ; and in pro- 
viding maximum support for tactical and logisti- 
cal operations by the planning, conduct, and super- 
vision of civil affairs operations and activities. Ex- 
cept as otherwise noted, the material contained 
herein is equally applicable to nuclear or nonnu- 
clear, general, limited, or cold war, as well as to 
operations of the Army conducted during peace- 
time. 

h. Users are encouraged to submit recommended 
changes or comments to improve this manual. 
Comments should be keyed to the specific page, 
paragraph, and line of the text in which the change 
is recommended. Reasons should be provided for 
each comment to insure understanding and com- 
plete evaluation. Comments should be forwarded 
direct to the U.S. Army Combat Developments 
Command, Civil Affairs Agency, Fort Gordon, 
Ga. 30905. 

2. Civil-Milifary Relationships - 

a. The Army lives in an environment of people. 
On the domestic scene as well as abroad, the 
Army’s presence requires real estate, equipmeint, 
food and supplies, housing, recreational facilities, 
personal services, transportation facilities, labor, 
and a myriad of other things for which it com- 
petes in the local economy. Its presence frequently 
congests the area, overtaxes the capacity of util- 
ities, inflates prices, and crowds schools. Although 
it also creates business opportunities and expands 



the local economy, it draws new population to the 
area, and these newcomers are not always wanted 
by the earlier residents. 

T). When the Army moves or maneuvers it may 
trespass, destroy or damage property, and cause 
injury to persons and livestock. Although the 
Army compensates for such damage, these occur- 
rences are likely to irritate and alienate local peo- 
ple, or to invite exploitation by them. 

G. The presence of a military force causes the 
social and cultural atmosphere of a community to 
change, and makes political and governmental 
problems more acute and numerous. The daily lives 
of the local people are affected, sometimes serious- 
ly disrupted. Local mores, respected customs, and 
valued traditions are infringed upon — often never 
to be restored. These changes are likely to be re- 
sented by many local people, and strong, negative 
attitudes and emotions may be generated. Al- 
though there are advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages to the local people in having a military unit 
in their area, benefits are quickly accepted and 
soon taken for granted, whereas irritations build 
up, rankle, and breed antagonisms. An accumula- 
tion of these irritations can result in acts of vio- 
lence or persist as latent or expressed opposition. 

d. Civil-military relations are inescapable, and 
the resultant civil affairs problems consume much 
of the time of responsible military officers on the 
local level and of military and civilian officials at 
higher echelons. Antagonisms generated at local 
levels are often carried up through governmental 
channels, often to the embarrassment of the De- 
partment of the Army and civil authorities, and 
could have serious impacts on the capability of the 
Army to perform its missions. 

e. Civil affairs problems are continuous, impor- 
tant, and acute, and to deal with them as of sec- 
ondary import is to invite difficulties and disrup- 
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tion of orderly functioning. The Army must keep ( 
ahead of public opinion and create conditions that 
build civilian respect and confidence in the mili- 
tary as well as appreciation of the presence of the 
military unit or installaton in the locality. Grood 
relations with the civilian population facilitate ac- 
complishment of the Army’s missions, and this 
principle is true whether the military organization 
is on U.S. or foreign soil. ' 

3. Command Responsibilities 

а. The c?onduct of civil affairs is as much a re- 
sponsibility of command at every echelon as the 
planning for and conduct of combat operations. 
The Army, as an instrument of national policy, 
not only must fight when required to achieve na- 
tional objectives, but must serve the ultimate goal 
of maintaining or restoring government, under 
law, within a climate of order. 

б. Each commander of a military unit, regard- 
less of its size or organizational position, must com- 
ply with the applicable provisions of international 
law with respect to the inhabitants, governments, 
and economies of occupied, liberated, or host ter- 
ritories. He also must comply with the provisions 
of any treaty or agreement between the United 
States and the government concerned. 

c. The civil affairs objective assigned to a com- 
mand will depend upon national policy . Although 
the development of po lic y is primarily the respon- 
sibility of nonmilit ary a gencies^ it^implemehta- 
"tion is~frequently made a responsibility of the 
military. Commanders must take those measures 
necessary for the accomplishment of their general 
missions, and may, under some circumstances, de- 
termine that the nature of the overall mission will 
necessitate primary command emphasis on ciyil af- 
fairs. Generally, there are three sets of circum- 
stances where this condition will prevail — 

(1) Cold war operations, including stability 
operations, necessitating military support 

! of the ciyil power outside of CONUS. 

^ (2) Military support of the civil power in 

CONUS as a result of domestic disturb- 
ances, disaster or hostile attack. 

'(3) Military government of occupied terri- 
tory after the conclusion of hostilities. 

' ' d. In the case of a hostile area which is occupied, 
the commander normally directs and controls of- 
ficials of the government and has the power to re- 
move them from office or relieve them of authority. 
In the case of friendly governments, the com- 



mander may only be concerned with liaison and 
measures for providing advice, assistance, or sup- 
port. He may have no jurisdiction outside the phys- 
ical boimds of his installation and may even share, 
to some degree, internal jurisdiction over his own 
installation with civilian authorities. 

e. A commander may have specialist Civil Af- 
fairs (CA) tmits and personnel assigned or at- 
tached to conduct relations with local civilians and 
governmental agencies. In order to utilize fully 
the capabilities of CA units the military com- 
mander must provide adequate direction to them 
to insure that they are effectively employed, ade- 
quately supported, and properly supervised. In 

I the a b sence o f specia list pOTSonnel, he must ac- 
complish lus civil affaifs ^ission utilizing otfa^ 
members oThis con unand. For this and othS- rea- 
sons, it is important that the commander incul- 
cate in all of his personnel a sens e of r espons ibility 
for civil a^irs, a nd simultaneously attempt to de- 
velop reserves of civilian goodwill. The extent of 
a command’s participation in the affairs of the 
civilian community is as diverse as the varied situa- 
tions of locale, mission, and political climate 
(para 26). 

f. Prior to commitment, major commanders en- 
gaged in cold war or limited war operations should 
endeavor to obtain a signed agreement with host 
governments covering relationships between mili- 
tary forces and the civilian authorities and popu- 
lation. These agreements normally are negotiated- 
for the United States by the Department of State' 
at national government level, but where long-range 
agreements have not been reached prior to commit- 
ment, or in circumstances where initial agreement 
details are left to major commanders, draft agree- 
ments covering command requirements should be 
prepared in advance as a recommended basis of 
n^otiation. Prompt conclusion of such written 
agreements vfill facilitate prevention of opera- 
tional handicaps, provide a basis for troop educa- 
tion and orientation, and fix the position of host 
governments in areas of possible friction. Regard- 
less of whether a govemment-to-govemment 

\ -agreement has been reached, however, it is man- 
datory that commanders develop necessary func- 
tional working arrangements to establish coordi- 
nation and harmony between military forces and 
local governments. 

4. Civil-Military Coordination 

a. The Army, by the nature of-its operational 
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environment and because of its "widespread de- 
ployment, has a major concern with civil-military 
relations and the proper coordination of those rela- 
tions. Moreover, the designation of the Army as 
llie executive agencg^ for civil affairs in the U.S. 
defense establishment places a special reqmnsibil- 
ity on the Army to organize and develop capabil- 
ities to function in this field. Coordination within 
the military organization, and ooordinaton be- 
tween the military organization and U.S. diplo- 
matic, economic, and other organizations is a re- 
quirement accomplished by CA personnel. 

&. In international relations the Army is fulfill- 
ing r^ponsibUities in connection with timly or- 
ganizations and mutual defense pacts. In all these 
matters the Army must work in coordination with 
the Department of State including the Agency for 
International Development (AID), the United 
States Information Agency (USIA), and other 
U.S. agencies. 

o. The assistance of a number of US., allied or 
international governmental and private agencies 
may be available in the area of operations. The ac- 
tivities of these organizations directly affect the 
conduct of civil affairs. Federal departments and 
agencies may furnish technical advice and assist- 
ance to the Army as requested by appropriate au- 
thority. Public and private agencies from allied 
nations or international organizations may be au- 
riiorized to work in an area in which military 
units have primary responsibility. Organizations 
of a charitable, religious, or fraternal nature, en- 
gaged in emergency relief activities, may assist the 
CA organization with trained personnel and sup- 
plies. Persoimel of ail of these agencies may op- 
erate under the direct supervision of CA units to 
assist in the accomplishment of command objec- 
tives. It is essential, therefore, that the work of 
these agencies and U.S. Army Civil Affairs activi- 
ties be coordinated and that close liaison be 
maintained. 

d. It is at the national level that treaties and 
agreements must be negotiated, and it is through 
Department of State channels that such negotia- 
tions are conducted. The commander should, in his 
own interest, maintain liaison with the ambassa- 
dor and, also with the ambassador’s concurrence, 
with certain officers of the host government, par- 
ticularly at working levels. 

«. Within each host country the military com- 
mander faces civil affairs problems at the various 
levels of government and military forces, and with 



the civihan population of that country. These 
problems are serious matters, for they affect the 
U.S. national interest, enhance or hamper US. na- 
tional policy, and advance or retard the security 
of the United States and of the free world. Such 
matters as conduct of military personnel, move- 
ment of forces, maneuver rights, positioning of 
military defenses, storage of nuclear weapons, and 
transportation and placement of weapons such as 
missiles, are examples of mutual concern of the 
host civil authorities and military commanders. 
Some mechanism for dealing with such civil- 
military problems must be established. The em- 
bassy may or may not be in a position to serve as 
the liaison and coordinating agency at the subna- 
tional government level. In any event a civil- 
military contact office should be maintained for 
working-level liaison between the military com- 
mand and the host government and its subnational 
echelons within established policy sanctioned by 
the ambassador. 

5. Civil Affairs 

The term “civil affairs” has three common 
usages: civil affairs concept; civil affairs opera- 
tions; and Civil affairs organization. 

a. The civil affairs concept embraces the total- 
ity of the relationships of a military commander 
with his civilian environment. 

■ Civil aff airs operations obtain for a milita^ 
commander es sential civilian support or reduce 
civilian in terference ^n3 assisUin the aftammenl 
of fiis political-military objectives. They affect 
^e^ I'elaSionship between his military forces and 
the civil authorities and people in his area of op- 
erations and may involve the performance by 
military forces of some or all of the functions nor- 
mally performed by civil government. 

c. Civil affairs organization, consisting of 
staffs and units particularly designed and trained 
to supervise and conduct civil affairs operations, 
is'an integral component of the military force. It 
supports military forces in the conduct of tactical 
operations. It assists in f ulfilling the military 
commander’s legal obligations with respect to the 
irihabitants, government and economy of the area. 
Withiu the Department of Defense establishment, 
it may serve as the military agency with primary 
concern for the attainment of the U.S. national 
objectives beyond the war and prxivide for the fu- 
ture transfer of most civil affairs activities to des- 
ignated agencies of civil government. Civil affairs 
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general staff interest will always be present and in 
oversea areas may be paramount in all civil- 
military relations, even though many of the activi- 
ties such as the normal liaison and procurement 
functions are performed by organizations other 
than CA staff sections or units. 

6. Objectives 

The basic mission of all civil affairs operations 
is to support the accomplishment of the military 
commander’s assigned mission by — 

а. Implementing those aspects of U.S. national 
policy as pertains to a particular area for which 
the military commander is responable. Support 
of the commander’s political-military missicn may 
inivolve participation in coordinated activities 
with other U.S., allied, or international military 
components or civil agencies. 

б. Discharging the commander’s responsibili- 
ties pertaining to the civil population, government 
and economy of the aim. It is U.S. policy to ob- 
serve faithfully all international obUgations 
(FM 27-10). 

0 . Assisting in the accomplishment of military 
missions through support or control of local agen- 
cies in implementing measures to — 

(1) Create, restore, and maintain public 
order. 

(2) Safeguard, mobilize, and utilize local re- 
sources such as labor, supplies, and facili- 
ties for tactical or logistical purposes. 

(3) Control disease and epidemic conditions 
that might endanger the military force. 

(4) Prevent civilian interference with mili- 
tary operations. 

d. Conducting operations to assist in civil emer- 
gency situations resulting from natural disaster, 
unrest, or enemy attack. 

7. Civil Affairs Activities 

a. To achieve his civil affairs objectives the mil- 
itary commander engages in various civil affairs 
activities which affect the relationships between 
military forces and the civil authorities and peo- 
ple in any area (including IT.S. home territory) in 
which those forces are present. Civil affairs from 
the point of view of the commander’s interest can 
be broken down into seven major activities — 

(1) Provision of civilian support for and 
prevention of civilian interference with 
tactical and logistical operations. 



(2) Provision of or support for the functions 
of government for a civ ilian population. 

(3) Community relations of the military 
forces. 

(4) Military civic action as part of internal 
development operations. 

■ (5) Military participation in a populace and 
resources control program as part of in- 
ternal defense operations. 

(6) Military support of civil defense. 

(7) Psychological operations. 

&. Priority of command effort goes to that maj or 
civil affairs activity most directly related to the 
mission of the military command. Normally, psy- 
chological operations will be in support of the 
other six activities, and will not itself be the prior- 
ity activity. 

8. Impact' of Civil Affairs 

The civilian population must be conadered in 
aU military efforts. Problems generated by the 
presence of civilians must be considered and their 
resolution planned, to avoid hindrance to, or pre- 
clusion of the accomplishment of the military 
mission. Improvised solutions usually will be short 
term in nature; be more costly in funds, man- 
power, and effort; and will not facilitate restora- 
tion of peace. Therefore, the following general 
conditions riiould be considered as a basis for 
planning: 

a. Peacetime situations, when laws and agree- 
ments concerning military-civil relations generally 
are more restrictive than under the more flexible 
wartime conditions, impose problems of coordina- 
tion, liaison, and negotiation of great difficulty and 
delicacy. 

i. Internal defense operations, to include en- 
vironmental improvement and populace and re- 
sources control measures, will be necessary to 
provide the framework for a viable, government, 
as part of the overall internal defense and internal 
development program. 

0 . When an insurgency reaches the stage of 
armed conflict, or during limited and general wars, 
the government of the area concerned frequently 
is unable or unwilling to assume full responsibility 
for its administration. In order to prevent chaos 
and anarchy, supporting or reestablishmg this 
administration becomes a matter of concern for the 
military commander ojwrating in the area. 
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SecKon II. CA EMPLOYMENT AND OPERATIONS 



9 . Concept of Employment 

a. CA staflE elements and units serve as agencies 
of the military commander to assist in the ac- 
complishment of his assigned mission. In addition 
to assisting the commander in combating enemy 
economic, political, and sociolo^cal action, they 
might train indigenous forces in civil affairs ac- 
tivities; assist indigenous governmental agencies; 
support civilian authorities in the United States 
in emergencies; support activities of field rep- 
resentatives of the Department of State in negoti- 
ating and implementing provisions of civil affairs 
agreements, and develop supplemental agreements 
between U.S. forces and friendly foreign countries. 

i. CA organizations can be tailored to fit any 
specific civil affairs task. A command can be 
formed from a CA headquarters unit and sub- 
ordinate units and teams selected for the specific 
mission involved. 

. a. ^The military organization diverts only those 
re^urces and takes only those measures in its. 
^alin^ with civil authnriti«S and populations^ 
^essential to its mission and the dictates of national^ 
jgo^cy.^As hostilities cease or an emergency is 
terminated and the elements of civilian govern- 
ment and administration are reconstituted, re- 
sponsibility for those CA functions pertaining to 
the provision and support of government is trans- 
ferred to civilian authorities and agencies. This 
entails a shift in responsibility for proponency 
and liaison in matters of policy and functional 
relationships from the military to the Department 
of State or other governmental agencies. 

d. The CA organization must assist the com- 
mander in the implementation of the Army’s por- 
tion of the political and economic warfare pro- 
grams of the United States. It is responsible for 
recommending changes or modifications to policies 
and providing substantiation for such recom- 
mendations through the observation of results in 
the field. 

10. Civil Affairs Operations 

a. Any project or activity of a military unit in- 
volving contact vrith civilians outside the military 
establishment or designed to in^umce or control 
civilian activities and civil organizations can be 
classified as a civil affairs operation regardless of 
the locsation of the activity or the size or type of 
the pari^icipating military unit. 



5. The legal aspects of civil affairs operations 
may be governed by a provision of U.S. law, in- 
cluding the laws of a state, territory, possession, 
or other political subdivision of the United States ; 
a provision of the law of a' foreign state made 
relevant by a provirion of U.S. law ; a bilateral 
or multilateral agreement, including an agree- 
ment concluded without the formalities required 
of treaties; a rule of law established by custom; 
or a rule of international law. 

6. The scope of civil affairs operations may ex- 
tend from measures of liaison and ccwrdination 
with appropriate local civilian agencies, to the 
furnishing of assistance and support to Icxal of- 
ficials and populations, or even to the assumption 
of responsibility for the exercise of some or all of 
the functions of government in the locality in 
question. The degree of civil affairs authority or 
■ control necessary to assure the success of opera- 
tions riiould be conristent with law and agree- 
ments to which the United States is a party. 

11. Principles of Civil Affairs Operations 

The general principles in a through i below, 
apply to civil affairs operations and must be con- 
sidered in planning. 

a. Civil affairs operations must be chara cterized 
by continu ity and cons istency .in.polioy. It is fun- 
_^amental that comprehensive policy be developed 
at goveramental or top command levels and trans- 
mi tt^_through normal command channels foj 
Implementation. 

EesponsibiHty and authority for the conduct 
of these activities is vested in the senior com- 
mander to insure uniform implementation. The 
commander is guided by directives from higher 
authority, national policies, applicable agree- 
ments, and international law. The commander 
may delegate authority to subordinate commanders 
to the degree required for the acoomplishmant of 
his misrions. Command over civil affairs units may 
be centralized or decentralized depending on the 
type operation being conducted. 

0 . All civil affairs operations must support the 
commander’s political-military mission. 

d. The commander’s political-military mission 
must be accomplished effectively with minimum 
personnel. Whenever possible, civil affairs opera- 
tions are conducted through and with existing or 
reestablished civilian authorities utilizing the 
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minim nm munber of military personnel required 
for advice or supervision. 

«. In combined operations an integration of 
effort is achieved by exercising civil affairs opera- 
tions through a combined command. 

/. Civilian inhabitants have a right to freedom 
from imnecessary interfere nce with th eir individ - 
ual liberties and their propert y rig hts 

g. Members of U.S. Armed Forces are individ- 
ually and collectively responsible for compliance 
with all requirements of law and regulation affect- 
ing their relations with civil authorities and 
populations. ^ 

A. A military commander must consider whether 
a proposed course of action will result in inhumane 
treatment of civilians, even though the proposed 
course of action is not specifically prohibited by 
international law. 

i. The scope of civil affairs authority is varied 
with the locale and the situation. Three general 
categories of civil affairs authority are — 

(1) Occupied Territory (AJR 320-5). The 
commander of an occupying force has the 
right, within limits set by international 
law, to demand and enforce such obedi- 
ence from inhabitants of an occupied 
area as may be necessary for the accom- 
plishment of his mission and the proper 
administration of an area. 

(2) Oomhat Zone (AH 320-5). The law of 
war places limits on the exercise of a 
belligerent’s power in the interest of pro- 
tecting combatants and noncombatants 
from unnecessary suffering and safe- 
guarding certain fundamental human 
rights. Commanders are required to re., 
frain from em ploving-anv .hind_of-jdo- 
lence not actually necessary for military 
purposes and to giv e due-x egard-to-thfi- 
pririciples of .hu mani ty^ 

(3) Other Areas. The terms of international 
agreements, regulations, and national 
policy as promulgated or interpreted by 
higher authority dictate the scope of 
military authority in aU other areas. 

12. Factors Influencing Civil Affairs 

Operations 

a. The pattern and objectives of civil affairs 
operations in any place, or with reference to any 
sphere of activity, depend primarily on U.S. for- 
eign and domestic policies. For example, while a 



cpmm ander’s first t ask may be destruction of an 
^nemy’s forces, he may ha ve a. subsequent m ^or 
responsibility to help create intern al sta bility 
thro ugh civil affairs operations. ~ 
h. A military command may be operational 
under any condition extmding from peace through 
general war. Within this spectrum civil affairs 
operations may be subject to a wdde variety of 
conditions, as — 

(1) Developmental Factors. Ciontrol or assist- 
ance measures pertinent to the exercise 
of governmental functions in a highly 
developed area, with complex political, 
economic, and social systems, compared 
to like measures in a developing area. 

(2) Duration. From protracted assistance or 
control measures extending over several 
years or decades, pending resolution of 
major political, economic, or military 
problems, to operations prompted by 
transitory emergency situations and lash 
ing but a short time. 

(3) LocaMon. Control or assistance measures 
undertaken in foreign territory as differ- 
entiated from measures instituted in do- 
mestic territory. 

(4) Popular Response. From operations in- 
volving a hostile population to measures 
receiving the enthusiastic support of a 
loyal and cooperative population. 

(5) Military Factors. 

(a) The unlimited use of nuclear, chemi- 
cal, and biological weapons to the em- 
ployment of conventional weapons 
only. 

(&) The use of field armies in a general 
war to the use of small task forces in 
stability or TDD assistance operations. 

(6) Legal Bases. Control or assistance meas- 
ures may be authori 2 ed or required by 
express provision of law, such as an Act 
of Congress or an international agree- 
ment, or in extreme situations they may 

' undertaken under the principle of 
necessity. 

0 . Civil affairs operations are influenced by the 
fact that diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the government of the area may or may 
not be in existence. 

(1) In peacetime and under conditions of 
cold war, by the terms of an Executive 
order, all agencies of the U.S. Govem- 
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ment operating in a foreign oonntry, ex- 
cept U.S. military forces in the field, are 
subject to the authority of the American 
ambassador to that country. Coordination 
is usually accomplished by the formation 
of a “country team.” The ambassador pre- 
sides over activities of this team and the 
MAAG or mission chief is usually the De- 
partment of Defense represeutative, al- 
though a senior military commander sta- 
tioned in the country may also he a 
member. Other members include the in- 
country directors of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID) and the 
U.S. Information Service (USIS), em- 
bassy staff members, such as military at- 
taches, chiefs of political and economic 
sections, and others whose duties or affilia- 
tions make membership appropriate. 

(2) Under conditions of limi ted or general 
war, however, supreme authority over all 
U.S. agencies in-country normally will he 
delegated to a military commander. The 
senior commander may be assigned a po- 
litical advisor (PO T AD ) from the State 
Department to assist him in his relations 
with allied and neutral governments and 
to advise him of the point of view of the 
State Department on political questions. 
d. The above environmental factors will require 
maximum flexibility and capabilities in CA organ- 
ization to assist commanders. Implementation will 
require broad area and contingency planning and 
training in the entire range of civil affairs activi- 
ties as outlined in paragraph Y, including — 

(1) The conduct of civil affairs operations 
such as civic action and other support of 
IDD. 

(2) Action to maintain public order or to 
provide for the welfare of the population, 
when requested by appropriate civil au- 
thority or directed by the President, in 
civil emergencies resulting from enemy 
attack, disaster, epidemic, disorder, or 
under other conditions threatening the 
successful functioning of duly constituted 
authority. 

(3) Maintenance of liaison between the mili- 
tary commander and the government of 
an area as prescribed by treaty or other 
agreement and the superviaon of the en- 



tire gamut of other civil-military rela- 
tionships of the command. 

(4) Assumption of full or partial executive, 
legislative, and judicial authority over a 
country or area. 

13. Application of International Obligations 

а. International law usually is regarded as hav- 
ing two branches; one dealing with the peaceful 
relations between states and the other concerned 
with armed hostilities between states. This divi- 
sion is not, however, absolute, and there are many 
facets of international relations that are difficult 
to regard as belonging to the “law of peace” or 
the “law of war.” 

б. The law of peace deals with such matters as 
recognition of states and governments, jurisdic- 
tion, nationality, diplomatic protocol, the prereq- 
uisites for and construction of international 
agreements, and, generally, the practices and 
standards observed by friendly states in their 
mutual relations. The law of peace is to be found 
in treaties, the decisions of international and re- 
^onal judicial bodies, the writings of jurists, dip- 
lomatic correspondence, and other documentary 
material concerning the customary practice of sov- 
ereign states. The law of peace is particularly rel- 
evant to defining the rights and obligations of a 
military force that is deployed in the territory of 
an allied state where there is no applicable agree- 
ment, or with respect to matters on which an ex- 
isting agreement is silent. 

c. The law of war governs such matters as the 
conduct of hostilities on land, on the sea, and in the 
air; the status and treatment of persons affected 
by hostilities ; the occupation of enemy territory ; 
flags of truce; armistices and surrender agree- 
ments; neutrality; and war crimes. The law of 
war is derived from two principal sources : treat- 
ies, such as the Hague and Geneva Conventions; 
and custom, a body of unwritten law that is firmly 
established by the practice of nations and well- 
defined by recognized authorities on international 
law. The law of war is inspired by the desire to 
diminish the evils of war by — 

(1) Protecting both combatants and noncom- 
batants from unnecessary suffering. 

(2) Safeguarding certain fundamental hu- 
man rights of persons who fall into the 
hands of an enemy, particularly prison- 
ers of war, wounded, sick, and civilians. 
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(8) Facilitating the restoration of peace. 

d. In furtherance of these objectives, the law of 
war imposes limitations on the exercise of a bellig- 
erent’s power and requires that belligerents re- 
frain from employing any kind or degree of vio- 
lence which is not actually necessary for military 
purposes and that they conduct hostilities with re- 
gard to the principles of humanity. The law of war 
is binding not only upon states as such, but also 
upon individuals and, in particular, the members 
of the armed forces. The law of war is particularly 
relevant to civil affairs operations affecting an 
enemy population, not only during a period of 
hostilities and an enduring occupation, but also in 
situations in which an occupation of territory is 
not an objective of the conflict. 

e. The most important treaties and agreements 
to which the United States is a party and which are 
applicable to civil affairs operations, include — 

(1) The law of 'peace. 

(a) The Charter of the United Nations (59 
Stat. 1031, TS 993). 

(b) The various Status of Forces Agree- 
ments. 

(2) The law of war, 

(a) Hague Convention IV of October 1907, 
Respecting the Laws and Customs of 
War on Land, and Annex Thereto, Em- 
bodying the Regulations Respecting the 



Laws and Customs of War on Land 
(36 Stat. 2295, TS 540), popularly 
known as “The Hague Regulations.” 
(5) The 1949 Geneva Conventions 
(Wounded and Sick— GWS) (TIAS 
3362) ; (Wounded and Sick at Sea — 
GWF Sea) (TIAS 3363) ; (Prisoners 
of War — GPW) (TIAS 3364) ; Civil- 
ians Persons — GC (TIAS 3366). 

/. For an interpretation of the above and other 
pertinent lawmaking treaties, as well as an ex- 
planation of United States practice, see FM 27-10 
and FM 19-40. For the text of the more important 
agreements see DA Pam 27-1. 

g. Of these agreements, the NATO Status of 
Forces Agreement (4 UST 1974; TEAS 2846) is 
particularly significant because of the precedent 
it has established concerning the law applicable to 
visiting military forces when they are in the terri- 
tory of any friendly state. The Hague Regulations 
are important because they are regarded as 
declaratory of law applicable between belligerents. 
The 1949 Conventions supplement the Hague Reg- 
ulations— which by their literal terms applied only 
to a “war” between parties signatory thereto — ^by 
broadening the scope of the Treaty law to cover 
not only “war” but also “any other armed con- 
flict” and “any partial or total occupation,” in- 
volving their signatories (FM 27-10). 



Section III. PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 



14. Qualifications 

a. Personnel assigned to CA duties act as repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the political, 
economic, and sociological aspects of military op- 
erations. It is essential that personnel selected for 
these duties be familiar with the political and 
philosophical foundations of democracy in the 
United States, as well as the functioning of our 
governmental institutions. The extent of authority 
exercised by personnel performing CA functions, 
the far-reaching consequences of their routine 
decisions, and the lack of close supervision that is 
inherent in their activity necessitate that CA per- 
sonnel be able to act with sound judgment and dis- 
cernment in confused and unfamiliar situations 
and be able to analyze intelligently the various 
elements of a complex civilian situation, to foresee 
the long-range effects of taking various courses of 
action, and to make sound recommendations. CA 



personnel may also have to make decisions on mat- 
ters of an urgent nature that cannot await referral 
to higher headquarters. 

5. Sensitivity to local values and a creative 
imagination is necessary to accomplish the civil 
affairs mission. CA personnel must have a ready 
comprehension that what is best in the United 
States is not necessarily always best in other social, 
political, and economic circumstances and must 
also understand that the United States is less con- 
cerned with making over other nations in its own 
image than in helping countries to help themselves. 

15. Assignment 

Chiefs of CA staff sections and their deputies 
assigned to the headquarters of major commands 
and officers assigned as commanders and executive 
officers of CA units should have a thorough knowL 
edge of military operations in the field, army ad- 
ministration, and should be specifically trained in 
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civil affairs principles, doctrines, policies, tech- 
niques, and procedures. Other CA unit officers not 
assigned to the various functional teams, must be 
trained or experienced in general military subjects 
and in the conduct of civil affairs operations and 
be qualified by military occupational specialty to 
perform their principal duties. 

16. Civil Affairs Functional Area Specialists 

a. It is contemplated iJiat specialist personnel 
will have had prior professional or technical train- 
ing appropriate to iJie specialty for which they are 
select^. Such specialist personnel and teams re- 
ceive additional specialized instruction and train- 
ing in Iffieir various functions at appropriate Army 
installations and civilian institutions. They should 
have current knowledge of local conditions that 
might affect operations in their functional areas. 

5. Upon mdbilization of the USAR, this prin- 
ciple can be followed with little difficulty since 
USAR personnel assigned to CA USAB units are 
normally individuals who work in their CA spe- 
cialty in civilian life. Under circumstances where 
all CA requirements must be met from the re- 
sources of the active Army it becomes necessary to 
use personnel with MOS most closely related to 
the various CA socialist positions. These indi- 
viduals should receive CA training designed to en- 
able them to use their military occupational 
specialty skills in the f ulfillm ent of the civU affairs 
mission. For certain CA specialist skills which 
have no MOS counterpart, it may be necessary to 
send active Army personnel with CA generalist 
training to civilian institutions for specialized 
training. 

17. Civilian Augmentation 

a. Civilians possessing acceptable qualifications 
in the various CA functional specialties may be 
procured in accordance with applicable authoriza- 
tions and policies for employment on the staffs of 
theater headquarters, CA area headquarters type 
units, or on staffs of other comparable levels of 
command. Employment of non-U.S. civilian per- 
sonnel depends on the extoit of allied participa- 
tion in a particular operation, the availability of 
military and civilian personnel, the level of com- 
mand, and applicable policies. 

6. In many oversea areas there are U.S. civilian 
residents who possess a wealth of current informa- 
tion with respect to the area, specialized functional 
knowledge, and language capabilities, who may be 



hired or temporarily transferred from another 
governmental agency to supplement the CA organ- 
ization. Sources for these personnel may be an- 
other governmental agency which has temporarily 
suspended operations in the area because of hos- 
tilities, civilian employees of the armed sendees, 
commercial representatives, exchange students or 
professors, or representatives of private or reli- 
gious organizations who have the necessary quali- 
fications. Personnel selected will require a certain 
amount of formal or on-the-job training varying 
witffi their age, education, occupation, and previous 
military experience. 

c. For optimum use of U.S. civilian personnel 
living abroad to augment CA staff sections, their 
recruitment and training as USAR personnel 
should be a constant concern of the senior U.S. 
Army headquarters which has responsibility for 
reserve component matters for the country con- 
cerned. These individuals, after screening and se- 
lection, should be nominated as mobilization des- 
ignees for specific U.S. headquarters and their 
USAR training should be designed to provide 
maximum proficiency for such assignment. Such 
individuals are especially useful for work in coun- 
tries where the United States does not have large 
forces stationed but where contingency plans or 
alliance requirements may demand the introduc- 
tion of large forces with little advance warning. 

18. Armywide Training in Civil Affairs 

a. All Army persormel will be given a basic 
orientation in civil affairs matters. Instruction will 
be given on the following subjects : 

( 1 ) The mission of civil affairs. 

(2) The individual soldier’s key role in civil 
affairs in that civil affairs is the concern 
of all military personnel. 

(3) Rules and conventions govemiig war, 
with emphasis on the enforcement of law, 
preservation of order, and the prevention 
of wanton destruction of civilian prop- 
erty. 

(4) Organization and functions of civil af- 
fairs staffs and units. 

S. Additional basic instruction will be given to 
all Army officers to impart a knowledge of civil 
affairs organization and operations. This instruc- 
tion should be included in branch level basic and 
career courses. Advanced instruction will be given 
in the higher level Army colleges and should in- 
clude comparison of systems of government, use of 
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civil affairs units in all levels of conflict, planning 
considerations, combined and interallied aspects of 
civil affairs operations, and methods of including 
civil affairs in training of personnel and units. 

c. Maneuvers and other training exercises wiU, 
■when practicable, include problems requiring ci'vU 
affairs play to train, all members of the Army, 

d. Instruction on civil affairs organization and 
operations -will include principles contained in 
STANAG and SOLOG Agreements on these sub- 
jects (app L). 

e. Officer personnel assigned or selected for as- 
signment to CA staff sections or units will be given 
^ditional training at the U.S. Army Ci'vU Affairs 
School. 

/. All enlisted personnel assigned to CA units 
must have some training in the civU affairs prin- 
ciples, policies, organization, operations, and pro- 
cedures. The additional training of enlisted men 
varies ■with their assignments ; 



background and experience, are given ad- 
ditional training in their functional spe- 
cialties at appropriate military schools 
and training centers. 

19. Unit Training. 

Among the objectives of unit CA training are 
the following : 

а. Prepare the CA unit for the accomplishment 
of its assigned mission in aU sevai major areas of 
cml affairs activity (para 7a). 

б. Stress the importance of the CA activity in 
assisting mUitary operations. 

c. Develop an understanding of the principles 
of area study. 

d. Promote knowledge and skill in influenc- 
ing, controUing, or governing the inhabitants of 
an area. 

e. Provide a working knowledge of the draft- 
ing, promulgation, and enforcement of proclama- 



(1) Administrative and service personnel are 
qualified by MOS acquired through at^ 
tendance at appropriate military schools 
or on-the-job training. 

(2) Enlisted CA functional area specialists, 
selected by reason of military and ci-vUian 



tions, laws, ordinances, and orders. 

/. Develop an understanding of the factors in- 
volved in the restoration of civil government and 
the cessation of the civU affairs operation. 

ff. Provide practice in coordinating procedures 
for the effective administration of CA functions. 



TO 




CHAPTER 2 



STAFF ORGANIZATION FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 











Section 1. GENERAL 



20. Introduction 

Command responsibility for civil affairs re- 
quires coordination at the appropriate operating 
level within the military, with the indigenous civil 
government, with other agencies of the TJ.S. Gov- 
ernment, and frequently with private agencies. Or- 
ganizationally, there should be a single focus of re- 
sponsibility at the staff level to insure centralized 
direction of a cohesive civil affairs program, and to 
provide a point of contact for civil affairs activities 
within and outside of the military. 

21. Organizational Placement 

а. Standardization agreements provide that 
armies of NATO and SEATO countries will ac- 
cept responsibility for appropriate civil affairs ad- 
ministration and support, and will have CA staffs 
and units ( app L) . 

б. In a large command, or where civil affairs has 



become a major or primary mission of the com- 
mand, the commander should consider appointing 
a deputy for CA operations. 

0 . The ACofS, Civil Affairs (G5), is established 
as a general staff officer at all echelons down to and 
includiog the division and comparable units and 
will be provided in all support command head- 
quarters where appropriate. 

d, A Civil Affairs Officer (S5) with appropriate 
augmentation is established in each separate com- 
bat brigade or comparable unit and in each bat- 
talion size unit deployed to combat insurgency, or 
for other cold war missions. In separate combat 
brigades and comparable units the Civil Affairs 
staff section should be established at least 3 months 
prior to deployment. 

e. Commanders of all installations, whether in 
CONTJS or overseas, should designate an officer to 
be res^nsible for civil affairs activities. 



Section II. CA STAFF SECTIONS AND PROCEDURES 



22. The Assistant Chief of Staff, 

Civil Affairs (G5) 

The G6 is the principal staff assistant on mat- 
ters pertaining to the civil population, its govern- 
ment, economy, and institutions. He is assigned 
primary general staff responsibility for the timely 
preparation and execution of civil affairs policies, 
plans, orders and directives, and for staff super- 
vision of the seven major civil affairs activities, 
and is charged with keeping the commander and 
members of the staff informed on all matters of 
civil affairs interest. 

23. CA Staff Supervision 

Staff supervision is accomplished by visits and 



by study and analysis of special and routine re- 
ports of subordinate units. G5 staff section officers, 
in their inspections and visits, determine whether 
policies and directives of the commander are being 
followed and advise subordinate units and their 
staff sections on actions they should take. Staff 
supervision of civil affairs units is of particular 
importance to insure proper conduct and effective 
coordination of effort in the various CA func- 
tional specialty areas. 

24. Command and Staff Relationships 

Personnel of G5 sections are advisors, planners, 
coordinators, and supervisors. As members of the 
coordinating staff, they should not allow them- 
selves to become too engrossed with the details of 
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administration and operation. General staff of- 
fleers have no authority to command subordinate 
elements of the command, but conduct staff Super-, 
vision of those activities for which they have pri- 
mary general staff responsibility. 

25. Representative Civil Affairs Processes 

Since, from a conceptual standpoint, civil affairs 
is the total of all civil-military relationships, no 
attempt will be made in this manual to enumerate 
every conceivable operational aspect of these re- 
lationships. As a guide for planning and training 
purposes, however, the following processes are 
typically representative of civil affairs and con- 
stitute the means by which the functions are 
performed by all elements of a military command : 

a. Liaison. 

(1) With other military units in the com- 
mand to which assigned or attached, and 
with units in contiguous civil affairs 
zones. 

(2) With other U.S., allied, and interna- 
tional governmental agencies in the area. 

(3) With representatives in the apparatus of 
the indigenous government. 

(4) With representatives of private agencies. 

&. Negotiation. 

(1) With appropriate agencies of civilian 
governments over such matters as police 
authority, legal jurisdiction, licensing, 
taxation, use of public facilities, registra- 
tions, applicability of laws and regula- 
tions, customs, religioiis practices, restric- 
tions, and other similar phases of both 
personal and official relationships. 

(2) With private civilian individuals and 
organizations concerning purchases, 
claims, contracts, rentals, memberships, 
personal relationships between individ- 
uals, and other related matters. 

0 . Participation. 

(1) In joint civil-military cotmcils and 
committees. 

(2) In community relations and civic action 
type activities. 

(3) In uniservice, joint, and combined 
exercises and training programs so far 
as civil affairs instruction and emphasis 
are concerned. 

d. Coordination. 

(1) Among functional civil affairs specialists 



and between civilian counterparts and 
staff sections with related interests. 

(2) Between aU military and civil agencies 
in areas of mutual concern. 

(3) With representatives of other U.S. gov- 
ernmental, allied, and international 
agencies. 

e. Support. 

(1) For military forces from civilian labor 
and material resources. 

(2) For civilians from milita:ry personnel, 
equipment, facilities, and supplies. 

/. Advice. 

(1) To the commander on — 

{a) Relationships with civil authorities 
and population. 

(&) Effects of operations or activities, or 
contemplated operations or activities, 
on civilian welfare and morale. 

(c) Effects of civilian governmental and 
administrative processes, habits, activi- 
ties, needs, and capabilities on his 
operations and missions. 

{d) Relationships with U.S. and allied 
agencies in civilian governmental 
capacities. 

(e) Procedures for handling non-U.S. 
labor. 

(/) Treatment for civilians coming under 
his jurisdiction or control. 

(g) All other matters concerned with af- 
fairs of his command in respect to 
civilian relationships. 

(2) To civil authorities on — 

(a) Needs and requirements of the military 
forces. 

(S) Capabilities of military forces in co- 
operative ventures. 

(o) Rehabilitation procedures and proc- 
esses. 

(d) Civil defense and disaster measures. 

(e) Technical methods calculated to im- 
prove civilian economies and social 
structure. 

(3) To other staff sections and to subordinate 
units of the command on civil affairs 
matters. 

g. Control (when required) of — 

(1) The circulation of civilians. 

(2) Agencies of government. 

(3) Economic processes and civilian activi- 
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ties or conditions wliicli may affect 
operations. 

26. Conduct of the Major Activities of Civil- 
Military Relations 

a. The representative civil affairs processes out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph operate m 
sni/ffort of one or more of the seven major activi- 
ties of the civil-military relations of a military 
commander. Command priority will be given to 
those civil affairs activities which are most closely 
related to the command mission. 

S. Under some circumstances, the primary mis- 
sion of the command may be such that manage- 
ment of civil-military relationships becomes the 
major command activity. This is likely to be the 
case in situations involving cold war, stability, or 
rDH) assistance missions. It is equally true if the 
primary command mission is the provision of mili- 
tary support for civil defense, or the establishment 
of a military government in occupied enemy terri- 
tory after the cessation of hostilities. Conversely, 
if the primary mission of the command is the de- 
struction of hostile armed forces in a limited or 
general war situation then the management of the 
various civil-military relations activities is a sup- 
porting command function to assist the tactical 
forces and their logistical ^stem. In this situa- 
tion, the civil affairs activity which deals with the 
provision of civilian support for and the preven- 
tion of civilian interference with tactical and 
logistical operations must have priority in the 
overall civil affairs efforts of the command. What- 
ever the command misaon may be, measures taken 
to accomplish this mission should avoid alienation 
of the populace to improve the possibilities for 
winning the peace after cessation of hostilities. 

0 . The conduct of the seven major activities of 
civil-military relations may be varied to insure 
maximum support to the commander in the ac- 
complishment of his mission. 

(1) Provision of oimlian support for and pre- 
vention of civilian interference with tac- 
tical and logistical operation 
(a) Civil affairs operations conducted pri- 
marily for this purpose are described 
in detail in chapters 6 and 8. 

(5) In addition to their own operations, C A 
staffs (and units) are able to render 
support to other agwicies in this effort 
by providing them with detailed area 
surveys portraying institutions, popu- 



lation groups, commercial establish- 
ments, and industrial developments 
susceptible to attack or constituting a 
hazard to friendly operations ; surveys 
of attitudes and reactions to friendly 
programs aimed at political or eco- 
nomic targets; surveys of substantive 
effects of operations designed to dis- 
rupt or destroy governmental adminis- 
tration, economic production, commerce 
or trade; and intelligence on significant 
personalities or industrial capabilities. 

(2) Provision of or support for the functions 
of government for a civilian populaincn, 

(а) CA units or personnel may be assigned 
to provide liaison between a military 
command and civilian governmental 
agencies. In this situation the civil af- 
fairs mission may be merely to insure 
mutual performance of requirements 
laid down in an actual or implied bi- 
lateral agreement. 

(б) CA units or personnel may be required 
to provide for the total performance of 
all governmental functions in rither a 
military government situation in oc- 
cupied territory (ch 13) or in a major 
civil defense emergency in CONUS (ch 
11) , or in an intermediate state between 
these two extremes, such as the rein- 
forcement or extension of govern- 
mental services by military personnel 
and units when the government has 
been weakened or disrupted by insur- 
gency, hostile attack, or natural disas- 
ter. (Even well-established govern- 
ments in highly developed nations may 
require this type of military assistance. 
In the United States this was neces- 
sary for the establishment and initial 
functioning of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps during the depression and 
today it has been found necessary to 
support the work abroad of civilian 
agencies such as AID and USIA with 
military personnel and units. Detailed 
doctrine for this activity of civil-mili- 
tary relationships is set forth in ch 5, 
6, 7, 10, and 11. ) 

(3) Oorn/rnunity relations of the military 
forces. 



(а) Any military organization that is sta- 
tioned on foreign soil or whose person- 
nel are present on such soil (naval per- 
sonnel on shore leave, for example) 
exerts some degree of influence on the 
local community. The influence contri- 
butes or detracts from the attainment 
of U.S. goals in the area involved in al- 
most direct proportion to the success 
or failure of the comniimity relations 
program. 

(б) Good community relations promote 
better understanding between civil and 
military elements and encourage co- 
operation between the two groups far 
beyond the immediate locality in which 
they are initiated. Poor commimity 
relations may trigger reactions in the 
rest of the world. Following are some 
of the programs, projects, and activi- 
ties in which military units may par- 
ticipate to promote good community 
relations in CONUS or overseas : 

1. Information activities. Normally the 

Information Officer is charged with 
developing a good public image of 
the Army and insuring fair and im- 
partial news coverage. Normally the 
Army has no censorship over media 
of public expression in the United 
States, its possessions, or in friendly 
foreign countries, therefore, coopera- 
tion obtained usually reflects co- 
operation extended. 

2. Ofen houses., exhibits, and demonstra- 

tions. Within limitations imposed by 
security and operational considera- 
tions, goodwill and community un- 
derstanding are stimulated by open- 
ing military facilities to visitors, 
showing informative and educational 
exhibits, and giving demonstrations 
which simultaneously provide enter- 
tainment and emphasize the posture 
of U.S. militarj' strength. An exten- 
sion of the same general program can 
be conducted off-post by participa- 
tion in parades, providing concerts by 
military bands, demonstrations by 
drill teams at public functions, and 
furnishing speakers for appearances 



before selected opinion-influencing 
groups. 

3. Participation in athletic leagues or 
events. Joint civil-military participa- 
tion in athletic contests or leagues, if 
properl}" handled, can engender 
goodwill, but undue partisanship will 
destroy any advantages accrued. 

4- Orientation of personnel going abroad. 
Orientation programs vary in scope 
from passing out circulars containing 
helpful hints and short orientation 
lectures to more sophisticated orien- 
tation programs such as the instruc- 
tion given at the Militar}’ Assistance 
Institute for personnel assigned to 
MAAGs and missions. The institute 
provides concentrated briefings on 
the area and country to be visited 
supplemented by kits of material for 
individual reference and study. In 
many cases, further orientation of 
personnel is conducted on the ground 
during the first days after arrival in 
a foreign country. 

5. J oint civil programs. Military partici- 

pation in such programs as support 
for orphanages or similar indigent 
groups, cooperation in the sponsor- 
ship of youth organizations, and par- 
ticipation in fund drives develops 
warmth and approbation. In general, 
it can be said that making person- 
nel, facilities, and equipment availa- 
ble in programs of general or specific 
welfare within limitations imposed 
by capabilities and policy directives 
promotes friendly attitudes worth 
many times the effort expended. 

6. Counterpart cooperation. Many gen- 

eral and special staff officers in mili- 
tary units, including CA functional 
specialists, have counterparts in the 
civilian community. Close liaison and 
cooperation in programs of mutual 
interest to military and civilian 
agencies are advantageous to both. 

7. Armed Forces Disciplinary Control 

Boards. Armed Forces Disciplinary 
Control Boards are established under 
AH 15-3 with membership nonnally 
composed of the surgeons and provost 



marshals from military installations 
in a designated area. In meeting 
-with invited civilian representatives 
from nearby communities they make 
a major contribution toward improv- 
ing the health and moral climate of 
the civilian community in the vicin- 
ity of the military installation to the 
advantage of both military person- 
nel and the community, 

8. UjS. Information Service. The USIS, 

operating under direction of the U.S. 
embas^ and conducting a broad pro- 
gram of information, cultural, and 
educational services for the popula- 
tion of a foreign country, usually wiU 
have an activity located in the vicin- 
ity of large U.S. military installa- 
tions abroad. Where such activities 
are located in the vicinity of a mili- 
tary headquarters, the military imits 
normally have representation on 
planning committees for liaison 
purposes and to provide support 
from the military for the USiS pro- 
gram. The USIS frequently will have 
literature or movies that can be uti- 
lized by military units in their 
community relations program. 

9. BmationeH association. In most oversea 

areas there are organizations, asso- 
ciations, or committees with military 
and civilian membership, some of 
which are organized primarily to im- 
prove relationships. Meetings may be 
held in which mutual problems are 
discussed, and support for various 
charitable, patriotic, cultural, edu- 
cational, and recreational programs, 
events, and facilities may be made 
matters of joint sponsorship. 

10. Unit and indwidudl projects. In con- 
formance with command civil affairs 
policy, individual military units may 
support an orphanage, school, hos- 
pital, or similar facility on a contin- 
uing basis or in connection with 
specific events or holiday periods. 
Individual personnel may be encour- 
aged to accept invitations to visit 
with local families and to recipro- 
cate with invitations to meals in unit 



messes on special occasions. Military 
equipment and volunteer manpower 
may be used to assist civilian commu- 
nities in the development of play- 
grounds, athletic fields, or other com- 
munity facilities. Families may be 
encouraged to accept children as 
guests in their homes for extended 
periods, particularly during summer 
school vacation. Many military per- 
sonnel and members of their families 
are well qualified to lend assistance 
with local education programs in 
English and in other subjects. As- 
sistance with local USIS programs 
and other educational and social wel- 
fare activities is one of the most 
important individual means of build- 
ing goodwill in lands where people 
are stiU thirsting for knowledge and 
where social needs are frequently 
great. Care must be exercised in these 
programs to insure that they do not 
violate customs or appear as charity 
and therefore create resentment 
rather than rapport. 

11. Advisory cowncUs. Frequently com- 
munity relations councils are estab- 
lished which may include as members 
the commander, selected members of 
his staff, and representatives from 
national or regional (depending 
on the locale) governmental and civic 
organizations (AR 360-55). These 
councils, which may be set up either 
in CONUS or oversea areas, can 
serve any or all of the following 
purposes; 

(a) Medium of official liaison. 

(b) Action agency for joint programs. 

(c) Sounding board for reactions to 
specific incidents and conditions. 

(d) Agency through which diverse 
requirements can be weighed and 
compromises reached. 

(e) Policy group for the allocation of 
aid and assistance. 

(e) The CA officer has a definite staff inter- 
est in the community relations pro- 
gram. CA staff participation should 
emphasize the programing and coor- 
dinating aspects rather than the oper- 



ating responsibilities. The community 
relations program remains the operat- 
ing responsibility of the information 
officer in a command, but with coordi- 
nating staff responsibility assigned to 
CA officer for advice and coordination. 

(4) Military cimc action as part of internal 
development program. 

{a) The use of military personnel and re- 
sources to support or implement a na- 
tional internal development program is 
military civic action. In a Phase I in- 
surgency situation, particularly in the 
absence of a real external threat to 
a nation, military civic action (aug- 
mented by psychological operations) 
normally should be a primary mission 
of the military forces of that nation 
since the internal development program 
represents the best hope for the preven- 
tion of an active insurgency. U.S. mili- 
tary personnel assigned to advise and 
support indigenous forces must be pre- 
pared to assist in staff planning and 
supervision of this program. In other 
phases of insurgency, military civic ac- 
tion continues as part of the total IDD 
program to the maximum feasible ex- 
tent. Detailed doctrine is contained in 
chapters 5, 6, and 7. 

( h) Military civic action is also of signifi- 
cance in limited and general war situa- 
tions but demands more emphasis in 
postcombat situations. Doctrine for the 
employment of military civic action in 
these circumstances is contained in 
chapters 12 and 13. 

(5) Military participation in a popvlace and 
resources control portions of Internal 
Defense Operations. 

(a) Control of the populace and resources 
of a country is a responsibility of its 
civilian governmental agencies. There 
are circumstances, however, in which 
civilian agencies may be unable to meet 
this responsibility. For example, a 
country threatened with, or weakened 
by insurgency, disaster, or hostile at- 
tack, may require the services of its 
military forces to impose effective con- 
trol. Under any set of circumstances, 
when military forces are used to exe- 



cute or support a program for the con- 
trol of the civil populace and its re- 
sources, this program becomes a major 
activity of civil affairs. 

(&) In IDID, a populace and resources 
control program as part of the total 
internal security effort is of prime im- 
portance. Doctrine for the implementa- 
tion of this program by indigenous and 
U.S. forces is contained in chapters 5, 
6, and 7. 

(c) Doctrine for the employment of a pop- 
ulace and resources control program in 
military government situations is con- 
tained in chapter 13. 

(6) MiUtary sv/pport of ciml defense. 

{ a) Military personnel, resources, and units 
may be committed to provide support, 
training, or supervision for civil de- 
fense activities in CONUS or overseas 
to mitigate the effects of disaster or 
hostile attack. When a military unit is 
so committed, civil affairs generally, 
and civil defense in particular, becomes 
a primary matter of the commander’s 
concern, and he will use those resources 
necessary to support this activity. How- 
ever, in most situations, the provision 
of military support for civil defense is 
a secondary mission of the military 
unit, and planning and training for the 
accomplishment of this mission must be 
accomplished to the same degree as 
planning and training for the accom- 
plishment of any other contingency 
mission. CA staff sections, in conjunc- 
tion with other members of the general 
or coordinating staff, should insure that 
this planning and training is effec- 
tively accomplished. 

(J) Doctrine for military support of civil 
defense in CONUS is contained in 
chapter 11. 

(c) Doctrine for military support of civil 
defense abroad in an insurgency en- 
vironment is contained in chapters 6 
and 6. 

(d) Doctrine for military support of civil 
defense abroad under conditions of lim- 
ited or general war, and the interface 
between this civil affairs activity and 
rear area damage control and security 



operations is contained in chapters 6 
through 9. 

(7) OonaoUdation psychologiocH oferations. 
(a) Civil affairs is aimed at the intelligent 
handling of military contacts with 
civilians to produce a result that will 
best assist the commander in the ac- 
complishment of his mission. Civil af- 
fairs activities can best be performed 
with the appropriate support of con- 
solidation p^chological operations, 
that is, psychological operations di- 
rected towards influencing Civilians 
who are located in areas for which the 
military commander has responsibility 
or in which his troops are operating. 
Overall staff responsibility for psycho- 
logical operations is vested in the G3 
and staff responsibility for consolida- 
tion p^chological operations is vested 
in the G5. The G5 coordinates with the 
G3 on assignment and use of psycho- 
logical units and with G2 on intelli- 
gence support requirements for consoli- 



dation psychological operations. P^- 
chol<^cal operations staffs and units 
provide advice regarding the psycho- 
logical implications of proposed courses 
of action and utilize organic and in- 
digenous personnel and equipment in 
the production and dissemination of 
propaganda in support of selected 
courses of action. 

(5) The commander should utilize his con- 
solidation psychological operations to 
insure attainment of his civil affairs 
objectives in much the same way as he 
uses his firepower to support his plan 
of maneuver. Detailed doctrine for the 
support of civil affairs activities by 
psychological operations is contained 
in chapter 5 for cold war, in chapter 
11 for CONUS, in chapters 12 and 13 
for postcom'bat operations, and in chap- 
ters 6, 7 , and 8, for limited and general 
war. Psychological operations doctrine 
and techniques are contained respec- 
tively in FM 33-1 and FM 33-5. 



Section Hi. OTHER STAFF SECTION 

27. General 

While the G5 has primary general staff responsi- 
bility for the coordination of matters involving 
civil-military relationships, this in no way subor- 
dinates the specialized interest and activities of 
other elements of a command. Examples can be 
cited in every area of staff interest — e.g., the re- 
sponsibilities of the provost marshal with respect 
to mutual problems of military and civilian law 
and order, traffic control, and the circulation of 
individuals, and the responsibilities of the trans- 
portation officer in operations and allocations of 
the means of public tranq)ort used for the move- 
ment of military personnel, supplies, and equip- 
ment. Primary responsibility for those staff activi- 
ties affecting civil-military relations remains with 
the appropriate staff section which normally has 
that function, but the exercise of staff supervision 
will require close coordination with the G5, because 
these activities have a major impact on the civil 
military relationships of a command. 

28. Hie Assistant Chief of Staff, Personnel 
(G1) 

a. Among the activities for which the G1 has 
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primary staff responsibility are three which have 
a direct and significant impact on civil affairs — 

(1) Personnel management of all types of 
civilian employees. 

(2) Personnel services including housing, 
and rest and recreational facilities. 

(3) Medical service. 

5. While the Gl has primary responsibility for 
establishing conditions of employment, pay scales 
and benefits for indigenous laborers, the G5 is in- 
terested in prevention of disruption to the local 
economy as a result of U.S. military employment 
practices. Gl in his personnel management func- 
tion must see to it that U.S. emplojunent policies 
and standards meet those of the host nation (if 
operating in a friendly country) as determined for 
him ty the G5. Similar considerations guide the 
use of local real estate and other resources used for 
housing (troop and dependent), headquarters lo- 
cations, and rest, recreational and other special 
service facilities. In the management of all of 
these functions the Gl should provide the G5 with 
adequate information about these activities to 
serve as a basis for consolidation pychologieal 
operations which will explain U.S. activities to 
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the local populace and elicit voluntary coopera- 
tion wherever possible. 

c. The Gl also has responsibility for the Army 
Medical Service. As part of this responsibility he 
may be required to provide Army Medical Service 
units, personnel, and materiel to supplement in- 
adequate civilian medical facilities and supplies 
within the scope of U.S. policy and international 
law; and to augment the civilian capacity for the 
control of disease. 

29. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence 

(G2) 

а. Civil affairs activities both require and pro- 
duce intelligence information. The areas of mu- 
tual interest between civil affairs and intelligence 
are extensive and vital. They are treated in detail 
in chapter 4 and appendix F. 

б. The G2 must coordinate his intelligence col- 
lection effort with civilian intelligence agencies. 
The G5 should be generally informed of such rela- 
tionships a:nd should assist the G2, where neces- 
sary, by negotiation (or direction) with respon- 
sible civilian governmental agencies. Detailed 
coordination and liaison between U.S. military in- 
telligence personnel and civilian intelligence per- 
sonnel will be direct but the G5 should be informed 
of and help prepare the general command policies 
governing such relationshi|>5, and should be in- 
formed promptly whenever intelligence activities 
threaten to, or do, impair the overall civil-military 
relationships of the command. Many of these po- 
tentially embarrassing problems can be avoided by 
proper command policies dealing with such mat- 
ters as methods and techniques of interrogation of 
civilians, the use of U.S. or indigenous interro- 
gators, and binational intelligence and counter- 
intelligence operations. 

30. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Operations 
(G3) 

a. Except for military operations conducted in 
unpopulated areas, all military operations have a 
direct impact upon the civilian populace. Fire and 
maneuver, barriers, and the use of special weapons, 
are all likely to bring about collateral damage and 
casualties to civiliana G3 must obtain from 65 
the information about population densities and 
configurations, which vdU enable him to plan for 
the successful accomplishment of military mis- 
sions while inflicting min i mum collateral damage 



upon the civilian populace and the civilian econ- 
omy. In certain circumstances civil affairs con- 
siderations may be a factor which can affect the 
choice of fire support ^sterns and plans of man- 
euver. While this is usually the case in internal 
defense operations, where the loyalty of the people 
is a primary consideration, it may also affect tac- 
tical operations in limited or general war. In the 
consideration of alternate routes of approach for 
an offensive operation, or of beachheads for am- 
phibious operations the loyalties and sympathies 
of key segments of the population in such areas 
may be a deciding factor. The provision of infor- 
mation and professional ]udgment to the GS on 
such matters is a responsibility of the G5. Con- 
versely, the G3 furnishes the G5 with operational 
plans so that the 65 may plan civil affairs activi- 
ties which will best support the command effort. 

h. G3 is responsible for unconventional warfare 
( U W) operations. Doctrine pertaining to civil af- 
fairs support for those operations is contained in 
chapter 10. 

c. 63 is responsible for rear area security opera- 
tions. Doctrine pertaining to the interface between 
rear area security and civil affairs in limited and 
general war is contained in appendix J. 

d. 63 is responsible for p^chological opera- 
tions directed against hostile forces and the people 
in enemy -held territory but 65 has primary staff 
responsibility for consolidation psychological op- 
erations. Obviously, close coordination of propa- 
ganda themes and policy on the use of media for 
each aspect of p^chological operations is essen- 
tial. 65 will look to the 63 for the provision of 
psychological operations units and resources to 
support civil affairs activities, and to the psycholo- 
gical operations member of the 63 section for 
guidance on the psychological implications of pro- 
posed courses of action. 

31. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Logistics 
(G4) 

a. The mission of the 64 includes the provision 
of supply and service support for the civil affairs 
activities of the command. This may range from 
the provision of a specified minimum calorie food 
supply under emergency conditions of limited or 
general war, to the provision of an entire range 
of standard and nonstandard items to support a 
military civic action program in an internal devel- 
opment effort. 
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h. In procuring local items, G4 and G5 must in- 
sure that consideration is given to the effects of 
such procurement on the local population and 
economy of the area, and the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments situation. The CA function of civilian sup- 
ply is a two-directional operation involving the 
mobilization and use of resources of the civilian 
economy, within the bounds of national policy, 
international agreement, and international law, in 
support of U.S. militai'y forces; and conversely, 
the satisfaction of essential civilian needs through 
military supply sources. Except in emergency sit- 
uations local procurement will be avoided when 
subsequent importation of similar items for civil- 
ian consumption will be necessary. CA personnel 
assist and advise purchasing and contracting, real 
estate, and personnel officers in determining avail- 
ability of sources, making arrangements for pro- 
curement, and weighing immediate needs against 
longer range requirements (app H). 

0 , The interface between area damage control 
and military support of civil defense outside of 
CONUS under conditions of limited or general 
war is covered in chapters 6 through 8. Military 
support of civil defense in CONUS is covered in 
chapter 11. The G4 supports the G5 in this activ- 
ity in CONUS or abroad by assisting in the pro- 
vision of various supplies and services, as follows : 

(1) Receipt, storage, and transportation of 
supplies for civilian relief and economic 
aid. 

(2) Provision of assistance or technical ad- 
vice to the maximum extent consistent 
with requirements for the support of 
military operations in such activities as — 

{a) Rranoval or neutralization of mines, 
boobytraps, demolitions, and CBR con- 
tamination. 

(&) Rehabilitation of water supply facil- 
ities and public utilities for military 
or essential civilian use when such re- 
habilitation is beyond the capabilities 
of local agencies of government. 

(o) Rehabilitation of port, transportation, 
and communication facilities, as may 
be directed. 

{d) Clearance of debris structures. 

(e) Emergency care of civilian casualties. 

(/) Provision of supplies for refugees and 
displaced persons beyond the capabil- 
ities of local authorities and the CA 
organization. 



d. As a coordinating staff officer the G4 has su- 
pervisory responsibility for construction and 
transportation services. Activities in these fields 
affect the civil affairs activities of the command 
and can have a major impact on civil-military re- 
lations in connection with the following require- 
ments: 

(1) Engineer imits, personnel, and materiel 
i/0 ~ 

(a) Construct camps and billets for civil- 
ians, particularly refugees and dis- 
placed persons. 

(1) Make necessary repairs or to construct 
essential public utilities, such as water 
reservoirs or filtering plants, essential 
bridges, dams, locks, and similar struc- 
tures. 

(c) Maintain or construct essential public 
transportation facilities such as roads 
and railways. 

(d) Support rehabilitation projects as the 
situation permits and as Erected by 
higher authority. 

(2) Transportation waits, personnel, arid rna- 
teriel to — 

{a) Assist in procurement, installation, 
maintenance, and operation of civilian 
transportation equipment. 

(&) Supplement civilian transportation fa- 
cilities for movement of civilian sup- 
plies, commodities, or personnel, as tie 
military situation permits. 

e. These activities may be performed under any 
condition of warfare and in postcombat situations. 
In internal defense assistance situations they are 
especially important. Engineer and transportation 
training, advice and support for indigenous mili- 
tary forces in the conduct of military civic action 
projects is vital (ch 5, 6, and 7). 

32. The Staff Judge Advocate 

a. As the legal advisor to the commander and 
to all members of the staff, the SJA has an especi- 
ally important role to play in support of all civil 
affairs activities. The G5 looks to him for advice 
on matters of U.S., international, and local law as 
they pertain to and affect civil-military relation- 
ships. 

J, The SJA will also directly affect the civil- 
military relationships of a command by his own 
activities in three fields, in each of which he must 
also take into account the civil affairs policy of his 



command. These are — 

(1) Claims service matters. 

(2) Procurement law matters. 

(3) Jurisdiction of local courts over U.S. per- 
sonnel and activities. 

c. In situations where CA legal personnel are 
not available to create or supervise the operation 
of CA tribunals the SJA has staff responsibility 
for the creation and supervision of military com- 
missions or other military tribimals as required for 
the trial of civilians under the laws of war. 

33. The Provosf Marshal/Military Police 

a. The maintenance of discipline, law, and order 
atunng r U.S. military personnel always has a bear- 
ing upon the relationships of the command to 
civilian authorities and people. 

i. Command policy with regard to the relation- 
ships of the U.S. military police and the civil 
police is a matter of common interest to the PM 
and the G5. While the G5 has primary staff re- 
sponsibility for such command policy, its execu- 
tion and day-to-day operations thereunder are pri- 
marily matters for PM concern. This relationship 
is analogous to that of the G2 and the G5, but 
the impact of police operations upon the com- 
munity as a whole is likely to be greater than that 
of intelligence operations, and for this reason the 
G5 will be more intimately and directly concerned 
in the relationships of the military with the civil 
police. Under certain circumstances such as the 
grant of authority by a host nation, or in military 
government operations, the military police may be 
authorized to hire civilian personnel for police 
operations or to train and supervise indigenous 
paramilitary or civil police. 

c. Depending upon the degree of civil affairs au- 
thority granted to the military commander, the 
PM may assist civil affairs operations by provid- 
ing military police to — 

(1) Secure and protect such critical supplies, 
equipment, and facilities as may be deter- 
mine by the responsible commander. 

(2) Protect records, archives, historical and 
cultural structures, and shrines. 

(3) Enforce circulation restrictions and 
curfews. 

(4) Maintain order and quell frays or dis- 
turbances. 

(5) Control tralEc. 

(6) Control movements of displaced persons, 
evacuees, and refugees. 



(7) Investigate serious crimes committed by 
civilians. 

34. The Information Officer 

a. The role of the Information Officer in com- 
munity relations activities has been covered in 
paragraph 26(?(3). 

b. The impact on civil-military relations of the 
Information Officer is not limited to his participa- 
tion in community relations mattere. The com- 
mand information program for military person- 
nel and for the civilian employees must be coordi- 
nated with the consolidation psychological 
operations program if one is being conducted. In- 
formation intended only for the education of U.S, 
military personnel often will reach civilian audi- 
ences and must b4 in consonance with U.S. released 
information directed at such civilian audiences or 
released to the world at large. In today’s world the 
mobility of individuals and the profusion of mass 
communications is such that neither the Informa- 
tion Officer nor the Psychological Operations Offi- 
cer can hope to address an audience isolated unto 
itself. Further, news released abroad to U.S. and 
international news media and intended for audi- 
ences outside the theater of operations will also 
return to the locale of such operations and influence 
civilian audiences. Under many circumstances it is 
likely that host or occupied country audiences will 
give less credence to information they believe to 
have been released and intended for their own 
consumption. 

35. The Staff Chaplain 

The staff chaplain has frequent contact with the 
clergy, religious groups and organizations and 
other leaders in the communities near U.S. mili- 
tary installations, both in CONUS and oversea 
areas. The fostering of cordial relationships with 
local religious representatives and leaders of al- 
lied activities and civic organizations can open 
the way to opportunities for religious, social, and 
cultural rapport between military personnel and 
the local civilian populace. In oversea areas in par- 
ticular, good relations between the military and 
nationals of occupied or allied territories may be 
promoted through liaison with the local clergy 
and by encouraging military personnel in respect- 
ful attitudes toward the various faiths, sacred 
rites, and places of worship. These activities will, 
of course, require CA staff coordination. 
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36. Additional Details on Other StafF Re- 
lationships 

a. In directorate type and support command 
staffs the titles or designations of members of the 
coordinating staff may vary but the doctrinal prin- 



ciples enunciated in the preceding paragraphs usu- 
ally will be valid. 

h. Matters which require a flow of information 
and support from the G5 to other staff sections are 
listed in appendix D. 
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CHAPTER 3 

CIVIL AFFAIRS UNITS AND ORGANIZATION 



37. Concept of CA Operations 

a. The scope of operations conducted by CA 
units varies according to the specific mission as- 
signed by higher headquarters. CA units provide 
command support or area support to tactical or 
administrative units, respectively. Whenever pos- 
sible, civil affairs operations are conducted 
through and with existing or reestablished civilian 
authorities utilizing the minimum number of mili- 
tary personnel required for advice or supervision. 
Trained CA officers or small well-qualified CA 
\mits working through and with civil authorities 
and population can accomplish what might be dif- 
ficult (or even impossible) for a company or bat- 
talion of troops. As local goTOmihental agencies 
become increasingly able to function with decreas- 
ing support or control, the number of CA units 
required can be reduced, I>isposition of units made 
surplus by consolidation is accomplished in ac- 
cordance with the theater plan. 

&. CA command support units are those pro- 
vided for the operational support of field armies 
and subordinate commands. These units perform 
recurring civil affairs operations and move with 
the unit being supported. In a fluid or moving 
situation, a command support unit normally ini- 
tiates only limited emergency activities in an area. 
The continuance or extension of these activities 
Is carried out by designated area support units. In 
a static situation, a command support unit may 
perform many or all of those activities normally 
conducted by an area support unit. 

0 . CA area support units may be pro^dded for 
either the combat zone or the communications zone 
as required for predesignated missions. They nor- 
mally do not move from their planned area or 
locale of employment as do command support 
imits. Area support units can be tailored for spe- 
cific areas such as cities, provinces, or states. These 
imits perform CA functions and operations of a 
more permanent nature with the objective of re- 



establishing the civil government and economy as 
Soon as possible. These units are allocated and de- 
ployed in accordance with a plan normally de- 
veloped in advance of commitment and serve as 
backup to command support units In the combat 
zone. 

d. The shift from command support civil affairs 
operations to area support civil affairs operations 
usually is accomplished by having a CA unit spe- 
cifically tailored and prepared for the city, prov- 
ince, or state to relieve an in-place CA unit that 
has been operating In the command support role. 
Area support units shift the emphasis on activ- 
ities. Certain activities, such as the restoration of 
public order and safety, control of refugees and 
displaced persons, and furnishing of emergency 
relief, which may have received primary attention 
during a fluid situation, will share importance 
with such functional activities of government as 
public works and utilities, public transportation, 
and civil information once an area support unit 
has taken over. When one CA unit is directed to 
relieve another, the commander and principal 
members of the staff of the relieving imit make 
a personal reconnaissance of the area and confer 
with the staff of the headquarters to which the unit 
will be assigned. The commander of the unit being 
relieved insures that necessary actions are taken 
to — 

(1) Acquaint the commander and staff of the 
relieving unit with designations, locations 
and commanders of higher, subordinate, 
adjacent and supporting units in the area, 
and with the characteristics and peculiar- 
ities of the area. 

(2) Furnish copies of current operational di- 
rectives, standing operating procedures, 
policy checklists, reports, and records 
summarizing previous activities in the 
area of the unit being relieved. 
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(3) Describe activities in progress, their rela- 
tive importance, and point out additional 
measures that must be taken. 

(4) Document commitments made to civilians 
or civilian officials. 

(6) Furnish a list of individuals, not ap- 
pointed as officials, but of value to the CA 
unit. 

(6) Furnish information and recommenda- 
tions on other items outlined in the per- 
iodic CA rexmrt shown in FM 101-5. 

e. In a static situation primary attention of both 
command and area support units may be given to 
long-range policies for the restoration of local 
institutions. Consideration may be given to refor- 
mation of institutions and the adoption of more 
liberal policies in the control of the inhabitants, 
depending on the provisions of applicable treaties 
or agreements and TJ.S. objectives. It is essential to 
establish a stable government and to con fir m its 
exercise of authority. 

38. Uniformity ond Continuity 

a. CA units must initiate activities in the combat 
zone as soon as an area comes within the control 
of the military force. Since uniformity and conti- 
nuity of policies and operations are essential to 
success, all tactical commanders exercising civil 
affairs authority require civil affairs guidance 
from higher authority. 

&. The CA organizational structure must be 
plaimed • for employment at specific echelons of 
command or levels of government. CA channels of 
communication normally will be established be- 
tween CA staff sections and commands to insure 
unifonn implementation of plans and policies and 
maximum coordination of overall CA operations. . 

39. CA Organization 

a. CA functional teams are cellular and vary in 
size and capabilities. These teams are made up of 
individuals who are technically qualified either to 
advise or supervise each of the various functions 
which comprise the normal range of governmental 
activities. 

T), A CA platoon is the smallest control element. 
Although the platoon headquarters is not self- 
sufficient, it is designed to control a maximum of 
six cellular teams. 

0 . CA company, battalion, group and brigade 
headquarters consist of a command and adminis- 
trative headquarters element in which are included 



the appropriate staff officers and to which func- 
tional elements are added as the situation requires. 

(1) These CA companies, battalions, groups, 
and brigades normally command a num- 
ber of subordinate CA units. There are 
exceptions. For example, when a political 
subdivision is of such complexity and 
magnitude as to require the rank, experi- 
ence, and diversity of special and 
professional skills that are not feasible 
for a CA platoon, a higher level CA unit 
may be given the operational role. In 
many cases it may become necessary to 
augment this unit with the full range of 
functional teams to counterpart all the 
activities of a government. This specially 
tailored unit should then be concerned 
with only that political subdivision for 
which it was tailored. The commander 
and staff of this type of CA unit would 
serve as counterparts to the indigenous 
officials while subordinate team group- 
ings would be concerned with adminis- 
tering the lower levels of government 
(e.g., boroughs, wards, districts, suburbs) . 

(2) The cellular concept of organization 
lends itself to the flexibility for assign- 
ment, attachment, organization, or reor- 
ganization of CA elements required to 
deal with the wide variety of CA tasks 
and missions. 

d. The CA brigade headquarters are designed 
to serve primarily as command elements of CA 
imits responsible for a major area of a nation. This 
headquarters consists of a command element, a 
complete CA functional staff, and administrative 
elements for self-sufficiency. 

e. Details concerning the capabilities and the 
organizational structure of these and other civil 
affairs units are contained in appendix B. 

40. Tailoring of CA Units for Operations 

a. CA organization is based on the nature and 
ultimate size of the area of operations and the 
political mission of the parent militaiy command 
rather than the size or composition of the troop 
force operating in the area. Flexibility in CA or- 
ganization is obtained by the assignment of ap- 
propriate CA headquarters units and the attach- 
ment of functional teams required for the mission. 



6. As a basis for estimating the number and 
type of functional teams required for an opera- 
tion, the following should be considered : 

(1) The type of civil affairs operation. 

(2) Degree of control required. 

(3) Number and size of population centers. 

(4) Population density. 

(5) Attitude of the population. 

(6) Nature of economy (agricultural or in- 
dustrial area). 

(7) Degree of economic development. 

(8) Governmental structure and availability 
of officials. 

(9) History of the area. 

(10) Estimated population movements. 

(11) Accustomed standard of living and 
dietary habits. 

(12) Health conditions. 

(13) Labor potential. 

(14) Civilian supplies available. 

(15) Monetary stability. 

(16) Languages of the area. 

(17) Religious entities. 

0 . The CA planner must estimate the type and 
number of CA units which will be required in the 
entire area of operations to accomplish the com- 
mander’s political-military mission. Due to the 
cellular nature of CA units, this estimate must 
include the type and number of functional teams 
each unit will have assigned or attached. The 
estimate must include both command support and 
area support unit requirements. 

(1) Estimates for command support units 
normally are based on the number of 
committed brigades and divisions to be 
supported in the ratio of one platoon per 
committed brigade and one company per 
committed division. The types and num- 
bers of functional teams assigned or at- 
tached to these units will vary with the 
situation and the characteristics of the 
area of operations. Public Safety, Public 
Health, Displaced Persons, Refugees and 
Evacuees, Labor, Civilian Supply, and 
Phiblic Welfare functional teams are those 
most frequently required to augment com- 
mand Support units during combat. 

( 2 ) Estimates for area support units required 
are based on the factors listed in b above, 
rather than the size of the military force 
in the area. Since area support units are 
designed to perform civil affairs opera- 



tions in specific geographic or political 
subdivisions, it would be desirable to tai- 
lor each unit precisely for the specific 
area in which it will be committed. In 
large operations, such precise preplan- 
ning is generally not feasible due to lim- 
itations in time and precise area informa- 
tion as weU as suCh imponderables as the 
attitude of the population and the extent 
of combat damage the area will suffer. 

(a) In an area support situation, one ap- 
proach for the CA planner is to examine 
the existing political and administra- 
tive structure in the area of operations 
and, considering the nature of the civil 
affairs operation to be conducted, de- 
termine the levels of government at 
which CA units must be deployed or 
civil affairs controls exercised. This 
amounts to a stratification of the area, 
grouping similar political and adminis- 
trative subdivisions which will have 
essentially the same CA unit require- 
ments. A country might be stratified 
as follows : 

1. Small towns and rural areas. 

Municipalities up to 50,000 population. 
3. Municipalities 50,000 to 100,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Municipalities 100,000 to 250,000 pop- 
ulation. 

6. Mimicipalities over 250,000 population. 

6. Districts. 

7. Provinces. 

8. Regions. 

9. National government. 

The appropriate stratification will vary 
widely from area to area. The exam- 
ple given would be appropriate for a 
highly urbanized society. In many of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
the typical pattern is one large capital 
city which is the seat of government 
and the hub .of commercial -and trans- 
portation activity, a few medium- 
sized cities which are largely marketing 
and distribution centers, with the re- 
mainder of the country comprised of 
villages and rural areas. In such cases, 
the stratification can be greatly sim- 
plified. 
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(&) In any event, the next step is to der 
velop a “type” CA imit (i.e., a head- 
quarters unit and suitable functional 
teams) to perform the civil affairs 
tasks at each stratum which has been 
delineated. Guiddines for sdecting ap- 
propriate headquarters units are pro- 
vided in appendix B. Functional team 
requirements may be determined by ex- 
amining the list of CA functional team 
duties set fortii in appendix C, and de- 
termining the degree to which these 
duties must be performed at each stra- 
tum. For example, the guidelines pro- 
vided in appendix B, indicate that a 
CA platoon is the suitable headquar- 
ters unit for both of the first two local- 
ities listed in the stratification given 
above. However, the functional team 
requirements for each of these two may 
vary considerably. For the small towns 
and rural areas, the platoon headquar- 
ters itself augmented by a language 
team with occasional advice and assist- 
ance from functional specialists as- 
signed or attached to higher headquar- 
ters should be sufficient to carry out 
the required CA functiona Thus, the 
unit for this level of stratification could 
be an 8-man platoon. On the other 
hand, the platoon assigned to the small 
city of up to 50,000 normally would re- 
quire that certain functional teams be 
assigned or attached on a full-time ba- 
sis, making the size of this platoon sev- 
eral times the size of the 8-man platoon 
needed in a small town or rural area. 
However, at this echelon, many of the 
functional teams could be expected to 
perform multiple functions. For exam- 
ple, the public administration team 
could oversee most of the governmental 
functions, the economics and commerce 
team could oversee most of the economic 
functions, the public works and utilities 
team could oversee all public facilities 
functions and so on. Thus, a “type” 
unit for the small city might be a pla- 
toon headquarters, a language team, a 
public administration team, an econom- 
ics and commerce team, a public works 
and utilities team, and possibly, public 



health, public safety, civilian supply, 
and displaced jwrsons, refugee and 
evacuee teams depending upon the situ- 
ation. The same reasoning is applied 
and type units are developed for each 
level of stratification which has been 
delineated. Generally, the spread and 
level of functional teams required in- 
creases with successive strata. How- 
ever, this is not a hard and fast rule 
which should be applied blindly. A dis- 
trict government, for example, may not 
perform as many functions as the gov- 
ernment of a large city. In addition, in 
many small countries sudi functions as 
public finance and public communica- 
tions may be almost totally controlled 
at the national level. Definitive judg- 
ments can only be based on a detailed 
study of the area concerned. 

(c) Once type units for each echelon have 
been devised, the next step is a simple 
mathematical determination of the 
numbers of each type unit required to 
provide complete area coverage. Then, 
finally, the units are put together in a 
suitable organizational structure. Nor- 
mally, this will conform to the existing 
administrative structure. However, if 
it is found that the span of control is 
extended excessively at any echelon, 
additional headquarters units may be 
introduced to reduce this span of con- 
trol. For example, in a country with 
30 provinces all directly subordinate to 
a national government, it may be desir- 
able to group these provinces region- 
ally and introduce additional head- 
quarters units to command each re- 
gional grouping. Since these additional 
units would have no indigenous coun- 
terpart echelon, they would not nor- 
mally have functional teams assigned 
or attached. 

41 . Selection of Command Structure for Civil 
Affairs Operations 

a. The senior commander delegated civil affairs' 
authority is responsible for the conduct of civil 
affairs operations. His subordinate commanders 
may be delegated civil affairs authority, but they 
must also f\dfiU certain civil affairs responsibili- 
ties by virtue of international law, treaties, or 
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agreements. C5ommand over CA units may be cen- 
traliised or decentralized depending on the type 
of operation. 

h. The decision as to the method of conducting 
civil affairs operations, and the organization to 
support that method, rests with the senior com- 
mander. Basically, he has three choices — 

(1) To attach CA units as required to each 
major element (division, its equivalent, 
or higher) in the field army(s) and 
COMMZ. 

(2) To form a separate CA command at the 
highest level and have all subordinate 
CA units attached to that command. 

(3) Some combination of (1) and (2) above. 

c. The most responsive civil affairs operational 
and organizational concept envisioned for most 
situations is that which provides for centralized 
direction and decentralized operation of civil af- 
fairs. Consequently, the attachment of CA units, 
as required, to each major command element hav- 
ing civil affairs authority will be the normal ar- 
rangement. This concept will require for effective 
implementation — 

(1) Proper CA staff representation at aU 
command echelons including joint and 
combined staffs. 

(2) Provision of adequate CA units to all 
commands having civil affairs authority, 
tailored to meet the commander’s specific 
needs. 

d. The creation of a separate command may be 
appropriate, however, under some circumstances. 
It is envisioned, for example, that in a highly sta- 
bilized rear area situation where nearly normal 
functioning of civil authority has been restored, a 
command may provide a more appropriate and 
responsive method of supervision of, or assistance 
to, civil authority. Under these circumstances, a 
CA command would be easily adapted to organi- 
zational arrangements coinciding with national 
political boundaries and paralleling the national 
political organizational structure. It is further en- 
visioned that, as combat draws to a close, and a 
military government situation develops, with con- 
comitant increased command emphasis on civil 
affairs, a separate CA command may be the de- 
sirable method of administering the occupied or 
liberated a:reas, dependent, of course, on applicable 
international agreements and international law. 

e. It may be desirable to have a CA command 
structure for centralized direction and execution 



in the COMMZ with decentralized direction and 
execution in the combat zone. 

/. The military commander and his CA staff 
should consider the desirability of an orderly 
transition from a wholly decentralized civil affairs 
operation, to a centralized operation in a stabilized 
rear area and continued decentralization in the 
combat zone, finally arriving at a wholly central- 
ized operation in a posthostility environment. 
Items to he considered include — 

(1) Mission responsiveness. 

(2) Efficient command and control. 

(3) Utilization of improved technology. 

(4) Flexibility, with associated economy of 
personnel. 

(5) Pooling of critical specialist personnel 
at the highest echelon. 

(6) Orderly transition to U.S. or other civil- 
ian authority. 

42. Functional Teams 

a, CA is administered on a functional basis, 
with areas of specialization arranged into cate- 
gories generally adaptable to the diverse social- 
political-economic ramifications of civilian gov- 
ernment functions. Each function is related to a 
certain extent to every other function, and their 
Interlocking relationships do not permit assign- 
ment of exclusive interest to any one functional 
area. Extensive liaison and coordination are also 
required with other military units, particularly in- 
telligence, military police, medical, psychological 
operations, and those engaged in communications, 
construction, and supply activities. 

h. In applying these functions in any foreign 
land, commanders must be constantly alert to avoid 
the blind projection of an organizational concept 
from the United States or a state or locality pre- 
viously encountered. By way of Ulu^ration, in 
many foreign countries functions other than mail- 
carrying commonly are assigned to postal minis- 
tries. These may include telephone and telegraph 
service, radio and television, bus transporta;tlon, 
and banking. There is seldom a valid reason for 
reassigning these functions. The fact that U.S. 
Post Offices do not handle this is not a justifica- 
tion for reorganiza;tion. 

G. Teams are capable of assisting, supervising, 
or directing civilian offices performing the same 
or related functions at the level of government at 
which their parent headquarters operates. Fimc- 
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tional teams are attached or assigned to units on 
the basis of organization and need, and the size of 
the unit and the nature of its mission determine to 
a large degree the employment of the teanos. 
Teams attached to an area or brigade headquar- 
ters, for instance, may be employed more generally 
in advisory, planning, and supervisory roles, 
whereas teams attached to groups and companies 
are more likely to be engaged directly in field op- 
erations. For a description of the teams and their 
functions, see appendixes B and C. For purposes 
of training and operational control, the functional 
teams may be grouped into general categories. 
This separation does not necessarily reflect essen- 
tial functional relationship, since each function is 
related to some extent to every other function. 

A. Functional teams may, when authorized by 
their commander, represent him in direct contact 
with civilian officials of their corresponding func- 
tion. The teams give technical advice and assistance 
as needed and evaluate the results. If the com- 
mander is authorized to exercise control over 
civilian officials, the teams supervise and coordi- 
nate the execution of orders and instructions is- 
sued. All official communications are made in the 
name of the commander. 

e. Teams maintain close liaison with military 
agencies having corresponding functions; for ex- 
ample, public safety with the provost marshal and 
military police, public health with the surgeon, 
and tribunal with the judge advocate. 



f. In order to maintain flexibility and to make 
full use of the capabilities of functional teams 
usually it is preferable to assign teams to the 
highest CA unit and to attach them to lower units 
or assign team missions in support of specified 
objectives. 

g. Functional teams of different sizes are orga- 
nized to deal with every facet of economic-politi- 
cal-sociological life of the civilian community. 
These teams are — 

(1) Arts, monuments, and archives. 

(2) Civil defense. 

(3) Civil information. 

(4) Civilian supply. 

(5) Displaced persons, refugees, and 
evacuees. 

(6) Economics and commerce. 

(7) Food and agriculture. 

(8) Labor. 

(9) Property control. 

(10) Public administration. 

(11) Public co mmuni cations. 

(12) Public education. 

(13) Public finance. 

(14) Public health. 

(15) Public safety. 

(16) Public transportation. 

(17) Public welfare. 

( 18 ) Public works and utilities. 

(19) Religious relations. 

(20) Tribunals. 

(21) Language. 
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CHAPTER 4 

INTELLIGENCE AND PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 



Section I. CIVIL AFFAIRS REQUIREMENT FOR INTELLIGENCE 



43. General 

a. Civil affairs intelligence activities are con- 
cerned with the collection and processing of in- 
formation, and the utilization or dissemination of 
the resultant intelligence concerning the people 
and the area of present or potential operations. 

h. The details of intelligence structure, func- 
tions, and operations conducted under the general 
staff supervision of Gf2 are set forth in FM 100-5, 
and the FM 30-series. Additional information is 
contained in the AR 380-series. 

44. Purpose 

a. Accurate, complete, and timely civil affairs 
intelligence enables the c omma nder and his staff 
to estimate in advance of operations the influence 
of civil affairs factors on the accomplishment of 
the mission or on the contemplated course of ac- 
tion of the command, to develop CA annexes to 
plans, and to determine in accordance with policy 
guidance those measures which wUl be necessary 
to control the local population or to relieve or ad- 
just to political, economic, and sociological condi- 
tions in the area of operations. 

h. Intelligence concerning immobilized, isolated, 
or bypassed enemy forces, hostile underground 
movements, and the activities of partisans and 
guerrillas, permits the planning for and employ- 
ment of Such friendly coimtermeasures as the pre- 
vention of infiltration, use of local civilians to re- 
port guerrilla activities, and the separation of 
guerrillas from civilian support. 

G. On the basis of intelligence, continuous and 
long-range estimates are made of the effect which 
military operations will have on the inhabitants 
and the effect which the civilian reaction will have 
on military operations. 



45. Civil Affairs Intelligence Planning 

a. Prior to moving into any area of operations, 
intelligence collection plans (app F) must be 
drafted and implemented by CA staff sections and 
units. Civil affairs intelligence requirements in- 
clude but are not limited to — 

(1) Topography, hydrography, climate, 
weather, and terrain including land for- 
mation, drainage, vegetation, and soUs. 

(2) Population census, location, ethnic com- 
position, dietary habits, and health fac- 
tors. 

(3) Attitude of the population including 
lideological, religious, and cultural 
aspects. 

(4) Governmental structure including forms, 
personalities, laws in being, and political 
heritage. 

(5) Sociological factors including real power 
structure in area. 

(6) Educational standards and facilities, and 
important cultural activities and reposi- 
tories. 

(7) Communications, transportation, utili- 
ties, power, and natural resources. 

(8) Labor potential including availability by 
type and skUl, practices, and organiza- 
tions. 

(9) Economic development including prin- 
cipal industries, scientific and technical 
capabilities, commercial processes, bank- 
ing structure, monetary system, price and 
commodity controls, and extent and na- 
ture of agriculture production. 

(10) Effects of war damage on preceding! 
items. 

(11) Cores of resistance movements. 
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(12) Organization and operation of guerrilla 
forces in rear areas and the extent and 
degree of volition involved in local sup- 
port. 

t(13) Hostile civilian activities including 
espionage, sabotage, and other factors of 
subversion and disaffection. 

(14) Structure, orientation, capabilities, and 
reliability of indigenous public safety and 
enforcement organizations including 
paramilitary forces. 

&. Sources of classified intelligence prior to 
movement are primarily strategic in nature and 
represent the positive collection efforts of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, Department of Defense 
Intelligence agencies, and other governmental 
agencies such as the State Department and various 
international mission and assistance groups. 
Among unclassified sources, particularly produc- 
tive with respect to civil affairs interest are li- 
braries, periodicals, newspapers, departments of 
leading universities specializing in language and 
area fields of interest, travel agencies, and commer- 
cial enterprises with holdings or representation in 
target regions. The Area Handbooks (DA Pam 
660-series) are especially valuable and these fre- 
quently have classified supplements. 

G. The G6 recommends to the commander, 
through the G2, those items of civil affairs intelli- 
gence which should be considered EEI. In appro- 
priate situations an intelligence collection plan 
may be prepared by the intelligence officer of a CA 
unit and when completed, submitted to G2 for inte- 
gration into the overall plan for the command. For 
detailed guidance on the preparation of a collec- 
tion plan see FM 30-6 and appendix F. 

46. Area Studies and Surveys 

a. Area studies covering the gamut of civil af- 
fairs intelligence should be prepared on each coun- 
try in which operations are possible or are pro- 
jected. These studies supplement the published 
Area Handbooks (DA Pam 650-series) and are 
usually coordinated projects involving the G2 and 
the G6 with the supplementary assistance of G3, 
G4, Surgeon, Engineer, Provost Marshal, and 
other members of the staff. Studies are a contin- 
uing requirement for any G6 or CA unit com- 
mander for each area for which his unit has con- 
tingency plans. They diould be started while the 
unit is still in CONUS and modified and amplified 
during the course of military movements and oper- 



ations to provide a ready source of information 
upon which to base plans and actions. Preferably 
CA umts should SMid representatives or special 
study groups with advance command and control 
elements of the supported force to perform the 
requisite area study revision and to sectire essential 
facts for operational planning. National objectives, 
theater policies, and future plans will provide 
guidance in the preparation of studies, but they 
must generally include — 

(1) Current political developments. 

(2) Dossiers on important personalities. 

(3) Availability, location, and cost of essen- 
tial civilian supplies. 

(4) Statistical data on diseases. 

(5) Up-to-date material on manpower re- 
sources, skills, and employment. 

(6) Housing, public utilities and services, 
production and merchandising facilities. 

(7) Monetary stability. 

(8) Vital statistics broken down into work- 
able data groups covering age, sex, 
employment, location, and support 
requirements. 

&. Area surveys are conducted on the ground, 
through physical reconnaissance and the exploita- 
tion of all available local sources of information, 
to verify and update the information previously 
obtained from area studies. Ix)cal sources may in- 
clude the personnel and records of governmental 
agencies, banks, business firms, public utilities, 
and medical facilities, libraries, archives, mail, 
publications, and other co mmuni cations media. 
During combat, initial surveys concentrate on con- 
ditions and activities which may have an immedi- 
ate effect on military operations. More detailed 
surveys follow and are kept current as a basis for 
reevaluation of policies and new planning. Survey 
items include — 

(1) Numbers and movements of refugees and 
displaced persons. 

(2) Health conditions particularly with re- 
spect to contagious diseases. 

(3) Adequacy of essential items of civilian 
supplies. 

(4) Availability and potential of governmen- 
tal officials. 

(6) Possibilities of hostile activities by in- 
dividuals or groups. 

(6) General attitude of the civilian popu- 
lation. 
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47. Civil Censorship 

The objectives of civil censorship are to prevent 
the passage of information which may assist an 
enemy or adversely affect any current policy of the 
Unit^ States or any of its allies, and to obtain 
and disseminate information which assists the 
United States and its allies in the attainment of 
their objectives. Gf2 exercises policy control over 
aU types of civil censorship and both policy and 
operational control over all types of communica- 
tions except public information media. Included 



are civil censorship of the postal services, domes- 
tic and international telecommunications, and area 
travelers. G5 in coordination with G2 plans and 
coordinates censorship of all public information 
media over which he has jurisdiction such as radio, 
television, cinema, stage, and the press, including 
periodicals and books. In a situation where CA 
\mits may operate or control the operation of other 
communication media, arrangements for security 
review will be coordinated with G2. Detailed doc- 
trine on civil censorship is contained in FM 45-20. 



Section II. CIVIL AFFAIRS SUPPORT FOR INTELLIGENCE AaiVITIES 



48. General 

The nature of CA assignments and the necessity 
for CA personnel to develop and maintain a close 
relationship with the civilian population and to 
acquire a depth of information and understand- 
ing with respect to the activities of indigenous 
populations put CA personnel in a favorable posi- 
tion to collect information of vital importance to 
other staff sections and agencies and to lend sup- 
port to the overall intelligence effort. Among sup- 
porting activities where CA personnel may make 
significant contributions are — 
a. Collection of intelligence information. 

J. Procurement and recruitment. 

c. Assistance to counterintelligence personnel in 
the following activities : 

(1) Screening civilian officials. 

(2) Locating and apprehending war crim- 
inals and enemy military personnel mas- 
querading as civilians. 

(3) Detecting and preventing sabotage. 

(4) Detecting and preventing the transmis- 
sion of information and supplies to enemy 
forces, unfriendly partisans, or guer- 
rillas. 

49. Collection Potential of CA Personnel 

Civil affairs personnel in their day-by-day oper- 
ations deal with people, equipment, and documen- 
tary matter, all of which are primary sources of 
raw information of intelligence value. Normally 
when persons with information of possible value 
are discovered they are referred promptly to ap- 
propriate intelligence personnel for exploitation. 
Among sources CA personnel are likely to locate — 
a. Refugees, evacuees, and displaced persons 
who may be interned or otherwise may come under 
civil affairs control or sponsorship. 



&. Civilians who were associated with enemy 
personnel. 

c. Political enemies of the hostile regime. 

d. Leaders of fraternal, civic, religious, or pa- 
triotic organizations. 

e. Governmental documents, libraries, or ar- 
chives. 

/. Files of newspapers or periodicals. 

g. Industrial and commercial records. 

h. Persons employed in recreational areas and 
occupations. 

i. Political prisoners. 

j. Technical equipment, blueprints, plans, or 
information of interest to technical intelligence 
personnel especially in tranportation, signal, ord- 
nance, engineer, chemical, and medical fields. 

h. Personal mail or messages. 

50. Archives 

With respect to archives containing materials of 
intelligence value concerned with governmental, 
administrative or cultural matters, command pol- 
icy will determine whether or not documentary 
matter will be removed for intelligence processing 
or will remain in designated respositories and be 
copied for intelligence purposes. In either case 
it is a CA responsibility to maintain and docu- 
ment the chain of custody. 

51. Procurement and Recruitment 

Direct support of intelligence collection agencies 
may be provided by CA units in the procurement 
of essential facilities and equipment and the re- 
cruitment of personnel. 

a. ProGurement. Aside from normal civil affairs 
procurement, CA personnel may also procure — 

(1) Biographical data on key persons in the 
civilian community or other information 
essential to clandestine operations. 
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(2) Civilian clothing and items of normal 
personal possession. 

(3) Maps. 

(4) Civilian equipment such as binoculars, 
cameras, recording devices, radios, or 
weapons. 

(5) Documentary matter including passports, 
visas, vehicle operator licenses, birth and 
marriage records. 

(6) Indigenous funds. 

(7) Foodstuffs, tobacco products, or alcoholic 
beverages peculiar to the area. 

(8) Barter items. 

(9) Civilian motor vehicles, bicycles, or do- 
mestic animals. 

&. Recrmtment. Through contacts with civilian 
organizations, leaders, and political enemies of 
hostile governments, CA personnel may assist in 
the development of rosters of personnel for screen- 
ing by intelligence, or psychological operations 
personnel as — 

(1) Recruits for clandestine operations. 

(2) Interpreters. 

(3) Other specialized craftsmen, technicians, 
or laborers. 

52. Civil Security 

a. Maximum support is provided intelligence 
personnel in the detection and prevention of espi- 
onage, sabotage, subversion, aid to guerrillas, or 
others similar activities. Examples of areas in 
which CA units may provide assistance are — 

(1) Identification of known or suspected 
agents, collaborators, or sympathizers. 

(2) Search of public buildings for documents 
of intelligence value. 



(3) Discovery and confiscation of 
weapons, ammunition, and equipment. 

(4) House-to-house searches for contraband. 

( 5 ) Seizing and impounding mail pending in- 
structions for screening and disposition. 

(6) Measures to prevent local publication of 
information which is inimical to the mil- 
itary force. 

(7) Control of foodstuffs, clothing, medical 
supplies, and related items which may be 
used to support guerrilla activities. 

(8) Restrictions on movements of personnel 
suspected of collaborating with guerrilla 
forces. 

(9) Destruction, surveillance, or control of 
potential hiding places or shelter spots of 
dissidents, such as abandoned mines, 
caves, isolated rural buildings, haystacis, 
or similar crop collections. 

(10) Collection, evaluation, and interpreta- 
tation of police statistics relating to in- 
surgency crimes, such as the recurrence of 
acts of terrorism. 

i. While the close contacts and working rela- 
tionships between personnel from CA units and 
the civilian population provide valuable intelli- 
gence sources and material, they have a two-way 
potential in that they serve friendly forces, but 
may provide an opportunity, as well, for exploita- 
tion by unfriendly persons and groups. CA per- 
sonnel must be particularly discreet in their deal- 
ing with the civilian population. Information pro- 
vided civilians should be carefully screened, and 
indigenous persons and agencies should be kept 
under continuing surveillance for indications of 
disaffection. 
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Section HI. PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS IN SUPPORT OF CIVIL AFFAIRS 



53. Support of Civil Affairs Operations 

a. Consolidation psychological operations, in 
support and reinforcement of civil information 
and public education activities, form an integral 
part of civil affairs operations. PSYOP units, 
under the operational control of the CA com- 
mander, provide trained personnel and equipment 
to render direct assistance in gaining the coopera- 
tion of the civilian populace, and in facilitating 
its control and reorganization for the former or 
intended friendly goveminent. Through close co- 
ordination between CA and PSYOP staffs, psy- 
chological operations which explain TJ.S. policies 



and objectives, can be directed to populations in 
areas still under enemy control, thus laying a foun- 
dation for U.S. or allied control when the enemy 
has been eliminated. 

h. As areas come under TJ.S. military control, 
the immediate objective is to support the accom- 
plishment of the tactical mission. As order and 
control are established, PSYOP units, by means 
of persuasion and psyeWogical direction, support 
civil affairs activities designed to implement TJ.S. 
policies and attain national objectives. PSYOP 
staffs and units accomplidi this function in much 
the same manner as they do in all other military 
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operations ; i.e., by providing advice regarding the 
psychological implications of proposed courses of 
action and employing various propaganda media 
in support of selected courses of action. For an 
elaboration of the doctrinal aspects of PSYOP 
in support of civil affairs operations see FM 33-1, 
concerning consolidation psychological operations. 

54. Capabilities of PSYOP Units 

The capabilities of consolidation activities for 
support of civil affairs operations vary according 
to the number and composition of psychological 
operations units available for employment in the 
area. In general, psychological operational teams 
in conjunction with CA civil information teams 
can — 

a. Plan and implement programs to gain the 
cooperation of the population toward achievement 
of U.S. short-range and long-range objectives in 



the area, and in the liberated or occupied country 
as a whole. 

h. Provide for the operational control of news- 
paper and other publication and distribution 
facilities. 

c. Provide for the operational control of fixed 
radio broadcasting stations. 

d. Conduct mobile audio and visual operations. 

e. Provide for the operation of motion picture 
installations and for their supervision when op- 
erated by local personnel. 

f. Provide for the operational control of photo- 
graphic, art, poster, and instructional displays. 

g. Provide printing and processing facilities 
for leaflets and news sheets. 

h. Conduct opinion surveys. 

i. Disseminate information, directives, and in- 
structions employing any or all of the above 
media. 




CHAPTER 5 

COLD WAR CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 

Section I. INTRODUCTION 



55. The World Situation 

a. The possibility of mutual aimiliilation so far 
has deterred the great powers from the use of their 
full destructive capacities as a means of achieving 
national objectives. This restraint, however, has 
not basically changed those objectives, and conflict 
ensues where those objectives clash. One form of 
this conflict, known as the cold war, occurs in a 
state of national tension in which political, eco- 
nomic, technological, psychological, and paramili- 
tary measures short of overt armed conflict in- 
volving regular military forces are employed to 
achieve national objectives. This type of conflict 
may assume forms many of which are hardly rec- 
ognizable as military. It can nevertheless produce 
defeat for one side or the other as complete as has 
ever been achieved in open battle between identi- 
fied armed forces. 

J. In the cold war environment, the United 
States and its allies are faced with the threat of 
widespread subversive activity directed against 
them and many other smaller but independent na- 
tions. Subversion takes many forms and is mani- 
fested in covert activities designed to influence, 
manipulate, or replace governments which are, or 
may become, allied with or friendly to the United 
States. In the developing nations of the world 
these efforts are characterized by covert aggres- 
sion, or as the Communist nations and parties call 
them ; “wars of national liberation.” 

56. The National Objectives and Policy of 
the United States 

a. The United States is determined to forestall 
any further encroachment of communism upon the 
free world. The U.S. policy is dedicated to assuring 
that developing nations are able to go forward in 
independence, with increasing degrees of human 
freedom and greater political and economic stabil- 



ity within the sociological fabric and cultural heri- 
tage and aspirations peculiar to each political 
sovereignty or coalition. To this end, economic aid, 
technical assistance, and military assistance pro- 
grams are negotiated and implemented. This mu- 
tual security program is a major instrument of 
U.S. foreign policy. It reflects the fundamental 
fact that the security and prosperity of this nation 
cannot he separated from that of other nations. 

&. A major part of the U.S. mutual security 
program is military assistance. Current U.S. mili- 
tary assistance legislation and directives provide 
that, in addition to materiel and tactical training 
improvements, military assistance programs 
should encourage military-civil cooperation in de- 
veloping countries through the use of local mili- 
tary and paramilitary forces on projects helpful to 
economic and social development, provided sudh 
activities do not detract from capabilities to per- 
form primary military missions. It is a basic point 
that Military Assistance Advisory Groups 
(MAAGs) or Military Missions in these countries 
must assure that host military forces realize the 
importance of good militaiy-civil relationships. 

57. The Country Team 

a. In every foreign country where U.S. troops 
are stationed, other U.S. governmental depart- 
ments and bureaus, international agencies, church 
groups, and private institutions may be working 
toward common ends in at least some aspects of 
providing assistance and stimulating cooperative 
and harmonious development in the host country. 
The number of U.S. Government agencies alone 
is impressive, and close cooperation and cordial 
liaison are essential if optimum results are to be 
achieved. Coordination, not only on tiie policy 
level but also at operating levels, will reduce costs, 
prevent duplication of effort, lessen the friction 
potential, and increase tangible results. Generally, 
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in peacetime the ambassador is the coordinating 
authority for civil assistance programs. Country 
teams usually are established consisting of repre- 
sentatives of various national agencies, including 
the Chief of MAAG or Mission or senior military 
<»OTnTnfl.ndRr as the Department of Defense mem- 
ber, and with the ambassador functioning as head 
of the team ( fig, 1). 

h. The country team is a mechanism developed 
to coordinate this cormaunity of U.S. interests in 
relations with the host government. The cormtry 
team facilitates understanding of mutual concerns 
and resolution of conflicts and interests iu various 
policies, programs, projects, procedures, and prob- 
lems of U.S. and host cormtry agencies. 

0. Some of the problems that spread across all 
U.S. agencies in the host cormtry are the infla- 
tionary impact of U.S. operations, blackmarket 
activities, observance of host country holidays, 
vehicle operation, indigenous labor-employment 
practices, housing for persormel and office space. 
These problems, if not solved, can materially 
hamper U.S. cold war efforts. 

58. MAAGs and Missions 

a. Military persormel and their families, as- 
signed to MAAGs and missions have significant 
capabilities, disproportionate to the relatively 
small size of imits concerned, to promote under- 
standing, cooperation, and kinship not only be- 
tween their own personnel and the civilian popula- 
tion, but also (through example, demonstration, 
and guidance) between the civilians and the. mili- 



tary forces of the host country. In many coimtries 
there is an unsatisfied demand for education and 
development in various vocational and technical 
skills , and in every military unit and thier asso- 
ciated families there are reservoirs of knowledge 
and skills which can be chaimeled through volun- 
tary efforts into programs of education and assist- 
ance. The very nature of the MAAG or mission 
member’s role — ^his daily and intimate contacts 
with host unit personnel, participating in their 
daily activities, sharing in their ceremonies, bring- 
ing them a better understanding of the United 
States, and showing a sincere interest in their lan- 
guage, culture, and welfare — goes far toward 
producing good military -civil relations. 

6. Much of the effectiveness of the individual 
and informal efforts of persormel in missions and 
advisory groups stems from their spontaneity, but 
no program can attain maximum results without 
some degree of fixed responsibility within a unit. 
To that end, a section should be established, even 
if it consists of only one officer, to coordinate mili- 
tary-civil relationships in each MAAG or mission, 
and to assist in the development of similar pro- 
grams in the military forces of the host country. 
The requirement for promoting an awareness in 
the host country forces, the necessity for civilian- 
military affinity, and furnishing guidance in this 
effort, is at least as important as military instruc- 
tion in training procedures, techniques of warfare, 
and the handling of military equipment. 

G. MAAGrs in developing nations may have more 
extensive duties than those in developed countries 




Figure 1. U.B. cowUry team. 
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where education, industry, and technical skills are 
relatively well-advanced and trained personnel are 
more numerous. MAAGrs in new countries may 

Section II. U.S. ARMY CIVIL AFFAIRS 
59. General 

a. U-S. Army units are deployed abroad for a 
variety of reasons. Most of these deployments have 
a relationship to the requirements of the cold war 
as well as to serve as a deterrent to the outbreak 
of limited or general war. Even those troop units 
deployed primarily for their deterrent role gen- 
erally are engaged in cold war activities (AR 
515-1). Troop units deployed outside the United 
States primarily for cold war purposes, while they 
may be engaged in a show of force or in a mission 
to safeguard the lives and property of ritizens of 
the United States and its allies, most frequently 
will have been di^atched to assist in internal de- 
fense activities of a friendly nation which has re- 
quested such aid. The Army’s dual responsibility 
in cold war is to maintain operational readiness 
for limited or generail war, and to facilitate and 
implement the national objectives and advance the 
national interest through appropriate activities in 
cold war. The role of civil affairs in cold war is to 
support this dual reqjonsibility. 

h. In planning for civil affairs cold war opera- 
tions, provisions should be made for a draft civil 
affairs agreement which considers the political as 
well as the military aspects of the planned opera- 
tion. Thus, as the need for such an agreement 
arises, it can be negotiated rapidly with such modi- 
fications as may be required. When U.S. diplomatic 
representatives are present and functioning in a 
country, an executive order should be issued which 
delineates the authority and responsibilities of the 
military commander and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. 

60. Cold War Activities 

a. Mutual security programs have necesritated 
the stationing of U.S, troops on the soil of other 
sovereign powers under the authority of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements, either as security 
forces or to provide training assistance for foreign 
military units. The terms of the agreements in- 
volved and the scope of missions assigned are 
diverse; but, as is true with MAAG personnel, 
U.S. commanders and their personnel have signifi- 
cant capabilities for furthering U.S. foreign pol- 



have expanded duties in assisting in the training 
of indigenous officials who are taking over the 
reins of governmental functions for the first time. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE COLD WAR 

icy and fostering a deeper appreciation in host 
countries for the need for mutual civil-military 
understanding, cooperation and support. 

5. U.S. military units have a dual capability of 
directly participating in military civic action 
projects or aiding host country military personnel 
with planning, technical assistance, and available 
resources in the development of their own civic 
action programs. U.S. military units possess equip- 
ment, facilities, supplies, technicians, and labor 
resources. Within the limitations of the military 
mission and U.S. national policy, these assets may 
be applied to achieve the local cold war objectives 
of the United States. 

c. Personnel in the units and their dependents, 
as individuals, have an even greater potential for 
favorable influence by their personal conduct, 
courtesy, aSid attitude of friendly cooperation 
toward citizens of the host country. Particularly 
worthy of exploitation is participation by U.S. 
and host nation individuals in jointly organized 
activities and programs; e.g., scouting, fraternal 
organizations, and women’s clubs. However, ex- 
cept in those cases where relatively large security 
forces are involved, the greatest contribution 
which can be made by U.S. military organizations 
abroad is in the nature of guidance, advice, aUd 
planning assistance for host country forces in the 
promotion of civil-military rapport. Results will 
be measured in strengthened economic and polit- 
ical bases, divorcement of the general population 
from dissident elements, and reduction in under- 
privilege and tension. 

d. In advisory and training responsibilities 
MAAG and military mission officers usually deal 
with the key commanders of military forces and 
units. These officers are also frequently involved 
with the civil officials of the host government : the 
Minister of Defense and sometimes with the Prime 
Minister, the titular head of state, and almost cer- 
tainly with other high civil authorities in the 
host government. Relations of this type are par- 
ticularly important when political power has a 
military base. If it is possible for U.S. official 
representatives to establish close rapport with 
these officials on an informal friendly basis, official 
relations are likely to be facilitated. 
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e. Qovenmieiital administration and authority 
genea-ally is delegated or divided among several 
levels, with certain prerogatives held at the higher 
levels. The precise pattern differs widely among 
nations, but almost all resort to some system of 
layering of government so that matters of local 
mterest can be dealt with by officials close to the 
people without burdening higher levels with un- 
necessary detail. U.S. military forces and units 
stationed in foreign countries have civil-military 
relations at almost all levels. Although higher 
U.S. commands may be in contact with military 
and civilian officials of the national government, 
scattered subordinate elements usually are located 
in the hinterland. These subordinate elements nor- 
mally are more closely associated with local units 
of government than with national levels and may 
be, knowingly or unknowingly, influential in local 
government. 

f. The problems that arise in these more remote 
localities are likely to include off-post activities of 
U.S. personnel, property rights, jurisdictional dis- 
putes, the initiation of civic action projects, and 
community relations. All U.S. military units and 
installations abroad must establish a good rapport 
with local governmental authorities. Care must 
always be exercised that such local arrangements 
conform to U.S. national and theater policy. A 
single point of contact or coordination should be 
established in such situation, but ordinarily it will 
not require a mechanism more elaborate than a 
normal CA staff section. This staff section is ac- 
tively involved in all the major civil-military ac- 
tivities of the command including the submission 
of plans and recommendations to the commander 
and other staff sections. 

y. Cold war operations of U.S. CA organiza- 
tions develop good working relationships between 
U.S. military forces and the local population, but 
concentrate on relations between host military 
forces and their own people. Individual CA func- 
tional specialists and teams are available for as- 
signment to assist in the development and imple- 
mentation of a definite program for the conduct 
of relationships with the people. The objective of 
their activities should be to develop proper atti- 
tudes, programs, and methods of operations in the 
host country military forces which provide for the 
rights and welfare of the population. This will not 



only generate confidence and cooperation on the 
part of the population but also have the effect of 
bringing together the military and the people into 
an effective working team. To accomplish this, 
civil affairs personnel must analyze and solve 
problems deriving from the political impact of 
military forces in the area; the use by military 
forces of local areas, facilities, goods, and man- 
power ; the application of local laws and customs 
to the military forces ; and the social relations be- 
tween military forces and civilians. 

61. U.S. Civil Affairs in IDD Assistance 

Operations 

а. The civil-military relationships of a U.S. 
military command specifically committed to EDD 
assistance operations can be broken down into two 
categories— 

(1) Those incident to personnel advising in- 
digenous military and civilian officials 
(para 129-131). 

(2) Those which are incident to the indigen- 
ous and U.S. forces conducting military 
operations in the midst of civilian popu- 
lations (para 132-135). 

б. U.S. Army involvement in IDD Assistance 
Operations includes three of the major civil affairs 
activities — 

( 1 ) Military participation in the Internal De- 

' velopment Program which is known as 

Military Civic Action. 

(2) Military participation in the Populace 
and Resources Control portion of Inter- 
nal Security Operations as part of the 
Internal Defense Program. 

(3) Provision or support of the functions 
of government where the normal govern- 
ment is at least temporarily unable to 
act 

c. For optimum results, planning for each of 
these civil affairs activities must be based upon 
adequate, accurate, and timely intelligence in- 
formation, and each must be properly supported 
by Psychological Operations 

d. A description of the application of these ma- 
jor civil affairs activities by host nations and doc- 
trine for U.S. assistance to a host country is pro- 
vided in chapters 6 and 7. 
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CHAPTER 6 



INTERNAL DEFENSE OF A NATION 



Section I. THE INSURGENT THREAT 



62. Introduction 

a. As described in paragraph 55, a major threat 
to the security of the United States is posed by 
covert a gg ression against the freedom and well- 
being of many of the developing nations. Interna- 
tional communism has publicly and repeatedly 
declared that it supports these aggressive acts 
which it refers to as “wars of national liberation.” 
h. To understand the full nature of this threat, 
and the means of meeting and defeating it, it is 
first necessary to understand the actual conditions 
which exist in these countries. Most of the develop- 
ing nations are in the process of transition from 
traditional to modem societies. This transition 
proceeds at an uneven pace and provokes disloca- 
tion and disruption of the traditional social and 
political controls, and of the economic base of the 
country. Modern mass communications has had its 
impact by facilitating the penetration of new ideas 
and generating new aspirations and desires among 
the peoples of the developing nations. 

c. Although the problems of these nations would 
be acute even in the absence of an organized sub- 
versive insurgency effort, they are intensified and 
made into a direct threat to free world security by 
a well-planned and organized campaign directed 
by a hard core of dedicated, professional activists. 
The work of these insurgents is manifested over 
a reliatively long period of time and can be classi- 
fied in the three general phases of insurgency de- 
scribed in detail in FM 100-20. 

(1) Phase I: From circiunstances in which 
subversive activily is only a potential 
threat — latent or incipient — to situations 
in which subversive incidents and activi- 
ties occur with frequency and in an orga- 
nized pattern. 

(2) Phase II ; The subversive movement, hav- 
ing gained sufficient local or external sup- 



port, initiates organized guerrilla war- 
fare, or other forms of violence against 
the established authority. 

(3) Phase III; Griierrllla warfare operations 
are transformed primarily to an open 
war between regularly organized forces 
of the insurgents, and those of the estab- 
lished authority. 

d. Paragraphs 63 and 64 outline those aspects 
of the development of an insurgency of primary 
concern to CA personnel. 

63. Insurgent Objectives 

a. An initial attack of the insurgent movement 
is directed toward the administrative, cultural, 
and communications gap found in most develop- 
ing countries between intermediate level govern- 
mental echelons and the cities, towns, and villages 
they are supposed to administer. CJontrol of any 
area in a country faced with insurgency can be 
evaluated largely in terms of control of the cities, 
towns, and villages. 

5. The ultimate objective of the insurgent move- 
ment is to gain complete control of the political 
apparatus of the nation, for political control is the 
central issue. Complete political control makes pos- 
sible control of all the other institutions of a so- 
ciety, such as the economy, military forces, judicial 
and police systems, and the educational processes. 
If the insurgency obtains this degree of control 
it has taken over the nation. 

64. The Development of an Insurgency 

a. Phase /, Latent cmd hwipierd Insurgency. 
This phase involves no major outbreaks of vio- 
lence or periods of uncontrollable insurgent activ- 
ity. It covers situations where the actual conditions 
are such as to provide real or imagined grievances 
and actual or potential disaffection of significant 
elements of the population from their govem- 
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ment. It is during this phase, which may last for 
decades, that the insurgent movemcait will develop 
its underground organization, its infrastructure, 
and its front groups, and will start subversion. As 
the insurgency and the insurgent organization de- 
velop, this phase wiU be marked by some overt ac- 
tivities which may include demonstrations, 
presentation of an overt “legal” opposition, strikes, 
and other manifestations of popular dissatisfac- 
tion. Generally, there will be little or no military 
activity unless subversion in the military and po- 
lice forces has succeeded in laying the groundwork 
for a potentially successful coup d’etat. Persuasion 
is tried on local political officials and police to con- 
vert them to the insurgent cause or at least to get 
them to look the other way in the face of subver- 
sive organizational activities. If persuasion fails, 
threats follow. If both threats and persuasion fail, 
officials are eliminated. 

5. Phase //, Organized Guerrilla, Warfa/re. In 
Phase II the insurgents consolidate the organiza- 
tion for the struggle to come. Many party mem- 
bers may go into hiding, establishing and prolifer- 
ating underground cells — the hackhone of the 
movement. Agitators and front-controlled news 
media spread antigovemment propaganda and 
front groups recruit sympathizers. Weapons are 
collected and underground communications and 
supply lines are established. Government agencies 
are infiltrated at all levels. Insurgent progress is 
often unwittingly encouraged by political leaders 
who are reluctant to admit that a revolution 
against their power is in being. Mob and riot ac- 
tions discredit the government and demonstrate 
to sympathetic but passive followers tbat resist- 
ance to the government is possible. The objective 
is to gain control of towns and villages, often by 
taking advantage of existing disaffection toward 
national government and the poor communica- 
tions between the government and the people. Con- 
trol of villages is consolidated whm “shadow 
governments” can operate without betrayal to the 
government forces. Small armed groups spring 
up. All these moves serve to develop insurgent 
channels of information concerning national gov- 
ernment plans and activities and to assure that lit- 
tle or no information about insurgent activities 
reaches the national government. 

0 . Phase III, War of Movement. The situation 
moves from Phase II to Phase 111 when insurgence 



becomes primarily a war of movement and the in- 
surgent expands his military forces. These forces 
stiU draw their support from well-organized un- 
dergrounds but require heavier weapons and sup- 
plies which cannot be furnished locally. By this 
stage the insurgent has, or is building, three types 
of military forces. Regional forces are the first to 
be formed — the regional militia. Next are village 
militia which are usually a part of the village un- 
derground and are normally under the direction of 
the village political head. Finally, there are the 
main military forces which may be uniformed. 
Regional and main forces provide cadre for their 
own expansion. Intelligence from village posts 
and from warning nets along roadways insures 
that training areas are relatively safe. Arms are 
procured in greater numbers; larger military units 
are trained to operate in unison ; and the staff and 
technical facilities necessary to such operations 
are developed. Authoritarian political control is 
brought to local government in the controlled 
areas; political heads are nominated; and civic 
services are provided along with legal and taxation 
systems. On the edges of controlled areas the in- 
surgents continue to extend their control, using 
Phase II tactics. By these means insurgents may 
be able to attain political and military control of 
as much as 95 percent of the landmass of the coun- 
try, with government forces bottled up in military 
fortresses and around the national capital. 

d. Svmvmary. The de^ription of insurgency in 
three phases, while convenient, does not mean that 
there is any sharp break or dividing line to mark 
the passage from one phase to another. Areas 
within the same nation may be involved in differ- 
ent phases of insurgency. The insurgent organiza- 
tion grows and develops with variances from one 
area of a country to another. Insurgent activities 
progress within the limits of the capabilities of the 
insurgent organization of a particular area. The 
actual attempt to seize national power by the in- 
surgent movement can occur during any phase. 
Successful resistance to an insurgency can cause 
the insurgent organization to revert to an earlier 
phase; and, if the aoute conditions of the nation 
home not been bettered, an insurgent orgamzor 
tion can again begin a Phase / development no 
matter hove severe a defeat it has suffered from 
its earlier attempt to seize power. 
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Section II. COUNTERING THE INSURGENCY 



65. Political-Military Considerations 

A country beset by subversive insurgency where 
the political existence of the government itself is 
threatened must insure that every military act at 
all levels of command is designed to accomplish 
a political end. The political ol>jectwe is the eatab- 
menl, rnamtenumce, or preservation of a govern- 
ment which can operate effectively under laao to 
meet the needs and aspirations of its people. Mili- 
tary obfectimes and the tacticad operations con- 
d/acted to achieve them nvust be compatible with 
and support the political objective; that is, they 
must be conducted in such a manner as to gain the 
support of the populace for the government. Tac- 
tical operations which cause unnecessary civilian 
casualties and damage may well provide a net ad- 
vantage to the insurgents by creating sympathy 
for their cause and adding to popular grievances 
against the government. For this reason the in- 
discriminate use of force and especially of area 
weapons must be avoided. 

66. Internal Defense and Development 
(IDD) Operations 

The basic TDD effort of a government faced 
with subversive insurgency must be carefully 
planned, fully coordinated, and intensively ex- 
ecuted if it is to be effective. Where the insurgency 
proceeds at an uneven pace in different areas of 
the nation, as may be normally expected, area 
priorities may vary from that of the nation as a 
whole. Priority of effort of the host country armed 
forces, while generally supporting the national 
priorities, may vary depending upon the situation 
in the given areas. These priorities may vary also 
depending on the IDD missions assigned to the 
armed forces by the government. The armed forces 
may be required to undertake all or any part of 
the functions of government in the entire nation 
or in parts thereof. Application of priorities of 
overall IDD operations are shown schematically 
in figure 2, This internal defense and development 
effort has two major programs — 

а. Internal development operations are de- 
signed to alleviate the basic cause of disaffection 
and to provide a better life for the people. In- 
ternal development operations are discussed in de- 
tail in paragraphs 71 through 77. 

б. Internal defense operations are designed to 
provide a climate of law and order, in wHch in- 



ternal development can take place. Internal de- 
fense operations initially include three operational 
areas — ■ 

(1) Intelligence/counterintelligence opera- 
tions; the production of positive intelli- 
gence and the detection, prevention, and 
neutralization of espionage, sabotage, 
and subversion by insurgent elements. 
For further guidance, see FM 30-5, FM 
30-17, and FM 30-23. 

(2) Tactical operations; military and para- 
military tactical operations conducted to 
destroy insurgent forces. For further 
guidance, see FM 31-16 and FM 31-22. 

(3) Internal security operations; operations 
conducted for the maintenance of law 
and order within the nation. 

c. In internal security operations the primary 
responsibility of civil affairs is in the field of 
populace and resources control which mobilizes 
for the government and denies to the insurgents 
the essential human and material resources of the 
country. Populace and resources control is dis- 
cussed in detail in paragraphs 79 through 90, 

d. A type pattern of the application of priority 
objectives and counteractions is shown in figure 3. 
The role played by U.S. forces, acting in either 
an advisory or an operational role in the nontae- 
tical aspects of IDD, is covered in chapter 7 

67. National Organization for IDD 

a. In order to mount a planned and coordinated 
IDD program, a nation faced with insurgency 
must carefidly reexamine its total governmental 
structime and staffing. This wUl pose serious diffi- 
culties for a developing nation which is frequently 
hampered by an extreme shortage of competent 
personnel for governmental administration. 
Nevertheless, from the top level of the national 
government to the lowest level of local adminis- 
tration there shoidd be clear lines of authority 
and responsibility for the conduct of all govern- 
ment activities and especially for the major pro- 
grams. While the national organizational structure 
will vary from nation-to-nation some means of 
cmtralizedKplanning and control must be estab- 
lished. This may be accomplished by — 

(1) Forming a national level interministerial 
coordinating committee such as a national 
internal security coordination committee 
(NISC). 
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Figure S. Priorities to be appUed in the overall internal defense development effort. 





(2) The head of state or head of government 
taking this responsibility into his own 
office, or 

(3) Delegating responsibility for the entire 
internal defense effort to one department 
of government. Eegardless of the solution 
adopted, military personnel probably will 
be involved in planning and implementa- 
tion to some degree. 

6. Successful implementation of the IDD pro- 
gram requires, in addition to a high degree of 
centralized planning and control, a high degree of 
decentralized execution. Normally, the existing 
staff organization of the political, administrative, 
or military subdivisions of a nation will be xised 
the execution of the IDD effort. 



S ubnational Organizc^ctn-forJDD 

w^nizatii®aIstoK>t«ire for iDD 



a. Th'eimr _ 
operations at the subnational level is formed by 
the creation of “operational areas” for those areas 



of the countiy threatened by insurgency. The 
term “operational area” means a specific geo- 
graphical area within which political and military 
(or paramilitary) functionaries are assigned to 
direct the IDD effort. The operational areas should 
coincide with existing subnational political divi- 
sions and function as political and administrative 
organs of the subdvisions. The operational area 
should also coincide with a subarea of the national 
military chain of command. 

J . Situations may arise where the use of existing 
subnational divisions for delineation of opera- 
tional areas will not meet the needs of IDD. Geo- 
graphical, ethnic, religious, and other factors may 
make it more feasible to disregard established 
subnational boundaries and to create more homog- 
enous entities specifically for the internal defeise 
and development program. Under these circum- 
stances, adjustments in coordination and relation- 
ships between national subdivision and operational 
area organizations will be required, as operational 
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Level of 
Insurgent 
Activity 



Phase 



Priority Objectives for each Phase 



Priority Counteractions for each Phase 






II 



III 






Convince people of government 
sincerity in real effort to improve 
environment and better their lives. 
Prevent establishment of insurgent . 
cadres and channels of communication 



Military Civic Action. 
Community Development. 
Psychological Operations. 
Police and Intelligence Work. 
Spot/arrest agents 
Locate and block LOC and 
communication channels. 
Infiltrate insurgent 
organization. 



Isolate insurgents from Population. 
Reestablish and maintain internal 
security in country. 

Ehrevent dissidents from securing base 
areas. 

Destroy guerrilla forces. 



Imposition of Requisite. 

Controls on People and Resources. 
Military control in selected area. 
Attack vulnerable points early. 

Use superior mobility (airlift). 



Destroy insurgent tactical forces. 
Eh-event developments of insurgent 
army. 

Destroy enemy main forces. 



Deny insurgents outside support. 
Interdict LOC 

Keep best forces mobile for 
offensive operations. 
Air-ground teams 
Secret objectives. 

Major military operations. 



Figure 5. Pattern of counter actions to phases of development of inswgerwy. 



areas wilKprobably involve two or more national 
subdivisions in whole or in part. 

0 . The number of government personnel and 
forces assigned to an operational area, and to some 
extent the size of the operational area, will depend 
on the priority assigned to that area. Assignment 
of priority is based on the following factors: 

( 1 ) Configuration of the terrain. 

(2) Political factors. 

(3) Likelihood of success of the IDD 
operation. 

(4:) Tactical importance of the sector to the 
countering force and to the insurgents. 

(6) hTational IDD program and civic action 
requirements. 

(6) Insurgency and guerrilla strength. 

(7) Internal defense forces available. 

(8) Location and significance of interna- 
tional boundaries. 

(9) Significance of external support of the 



insurgency. 

(10) Attitudes of the population and other 
ethnic considerations. 

(11) Religious factors. 

(12) Transportation and communications 
networks. 

d. Grovemment of an operational area may be 
in the hands of a civilian or military official, who 
may or may not also be the CO of the troops as- 
signed to the area. However, one designated of- 
ficial in the area should have complete authority 
for all IDD operations. He should establish, as 
early as possible, an Area Coordination Center 
(ACC) for the coordination of these activities, 
to be staffed by the senior officials of each principal 
civilian governmental agency, the military, police, 
and paramilitary forces. The AOC is the key ele- 
ment in the planning, coordination, and super- 
vision of all IDD activities in its operational area. 
A Civil Military Action Committee (CMAC) 
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should be established as a subelement of the ACC 
and include key or influential nonofficial elements 
of the civil populace as well as representatives of 
the ACC. Examples of these nonofficial elements 
include religious leaders, industrialists, labor lead- 
ers, large landowners, news media representatives, 
and school officials. The CMAC assists in nonsensi- 
tive areas of internal defense and development 
planning and provides a feedback on the effects of 
these programs on the local populace. Community 
relations of all forces in the area should be a prin- 
cipal activity of the CMAC. When forces not as- 
signed to the area are committed for operations 
therein, these forces should coordinate their efforts 
with those of local forces through the CMAC. 

69. The Operational Area Situation and 
Mission 

а. In most developing countries political, mili- 
tary, and institutional leadership of the opera- 
tional area and the people of the villages operate 
in different spheres, with little compatabillty of 
attitudes and with inadequate physical means of 
communication. This is a gap which communists 
exploit and which must be denied to them. The 
operational area command must close the gap in 
communication and understanding between area 
policymakers and the villagers, 

б. Operational area commanders are confronted 
with two key problems — tapping village informa- 
tion reservoirs and bringing an effective admin- 
istration to the village level. The solution of these 
problems, coupled with adequate security meas- 
ures, will lead to a bridging of the gap between 
policymakers and the villagers. 

G. The plans to combat insurgency must begin 
with the gaining of all possible information from 
the people of the villages. Topically, the chief 
political figure of a village is the “headman,” 
nominated by a council of village elders or pos- 
sibly appointed by the area governor. The village 
may have one or more policemen, usually un- 
trained, poorly equipped, and poorly paid. A few 
families will exercise political control. Local so- 
ciety has often been relatively static for decades 
and most villagers have lived their entire lives in 
the village area. The rural citizen will, because of 
these circumstances, have detailed and intimate 
knowledge and awareness of his immediate sur- 
roundings. Within this context, knowledge of the 
activities of outffiders, such as organizers for the 
insurgent movement who enter the village and vil- 



lagers who advocate cooperation with them, is cer- 
tain to be available throughout the village. It is 
the acquisition of this information that will form 
the basis for understanding the villagers and their 
problems and for determining the extent of in- 
surgent activity and the best methods of combat- 
ting _it. 

d. Area leaders, while eliciting all obtainable 
information, must also set about the establishment 
of an effective village administration keyed to the 
solution of village problems and satisfaction of 
the villager’s wants and needs. Area leaders nor- 
mally will have only a small administrative ap- 
paratus designed to perform a few civic services 
and to collect taxes. Existing civic and political 
groups must be forged into instruments suitable 
for waging the fight against the insurgents. Much 
of the airea commander’s work will require the use 
of local volunteers, as his own resources will not 
be adequate. 

e. The above factors are intended primarily for 
the organization of IDD and for initial diagnosis 
of an insurgency situation. To implement broad 
national strategy, operational area commands, 
tactics, and directives must be adapted to local con- 
ditions. The means and techniques of winning sup- 
port and gaining intelligence must be based on 
the local situation. Only that command whose sub- 
ordinate echelons are fully aware of local condi- 
tions can be expected to perform these tasks effec- 
tively and efficiently, 

70. Control Requirements and Limitations 

a. In the Implementation of the total internal 
defense effort, the operational area command must 
solve the fundamental problem of establishing 
political, economic, social, and military control 
over the area and its people. Control is here de- 
fined as the ability to modify, regulate, restrain, 
or direct the behavior of people and their institu- 
tions. Means of control include education, persua- 
sion, coercion, reward, and punishment, exercis- 
able concurrently and sequentially, 

5, The behavior of the population, measured in 
terms of their cultural values, motivations, and 
desires, will influence the direction of their affairs. 
It is essential to diagnose the self -perceived de- 
sires and motivations of the people and to formu- 
late policies that are not contradictory, but are 
compatible with them. Those motivations which 
tend to place the people on the side of the govern- 
ment should be fully exploited. 
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c. There are a number of inherent limitations on 
the effectiveness of control by a political or mili- 
tary system. For example, the operation of the 
economy may be relatively free or it may be con- 
strained by numerous government controls. Legal 
systems and customs will usually recognize cer- 
tain individual rights. The ability of the leader- 
ship to exercise control is always limited by time 
and space factors. Bequirements for security 
usually increase the limitations inherent in a com- 
munications system. All of these limitations may 
affect the ability of insurgents and governments 
alike to maintain control. Indoctrination, propa- 
ganda, and training are designed, in large meas- 
ure, to avoid these limitations; but no system. 



however authoritarian, completely controls the 
workings of a society. 

d. Notwithstanding the difficulties and limita- 
tions, the operational area commander must in- 
fluence the situation in ways compatible with his 
assigned objectives if the IDD effort is to have a 
chance for success. Area forces are the command 
instrumentality. The control tasks of the opera- 
tional area command are interpretation of objec- 
tives; evaluation of area resources; planning and 
initiation of actions ; building of an organization ; 
allocation of forces; and the supervision and re- 
evaluation of the progress of pr<^ams, projects, 
and tasks. Each such ta^ is designed to have some 
measurable impact on the area situation. 



Section III. INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 



71. General Nature of the Problem 

a. The world is now involved in a relatively new 
and massive process, that of brining about delib- 
erately planned changes deagned to improve the 
environment of peoples living in what were once 
remote areas. There is pr^sure for fast, dramatic, 
and effective results that can be seen in a relatively 
short time. In the past, environment has been sub- 
ject to change through invention or borrowing 
ideas from other cultures and it has only been 
recently that there has been a broad base of vol- 
untary participation. 

h. Environment constitutes the aggregate of all 
the external conditions affecting the life and de- 
velopment of society. Culture is the total of what 
human beings have learned in common "with other 
members of the group to which they belong, and 
is man’s way of adapting to his environment. 
Technicians involved in improving environment 
not only must be specialists in their fields; e.g., 
engineering, education, agriculture, public health, 
but must be able to make their efforts acceptable to 
persons of different customs and beliefs. Some 
knowledge and imderstanding of the social sci- 
ences such as cultural anthropology, sociology, 
social p^chology, economics, political science, and 
history is important in attaining this objective. 

c. Nations attempt to preserve their culture be- 
cause of a belief that their ways are superior to 
others. Many of the developing nations, on achiev- 
ing independence, realized their competitive posi- 
tion is poor and could be bettered through modern- 
ization and industrialization. Generally they are 
willing to borrow from the culture of othera when 



it is beneficial for them to do so, but technological 
ideas are more acceptable than are social or reli- 
gious ones. The imbalance between technical prog- 
ress and sociological and political improvements 
often only increases the probability of insurgency. 

d. While cultures differ, there are some char- 
acteristics that are shared by almost all underde- 
veloped areas — 

(1) Colonial Psist — conditions attitude of 
the people toward innovatora. 

( 2 ) N ationalism — stressing of own traditions 
sometimes to point of danger to their 
self-interest. 

(3) Plurality of Society — nation contains 
more than one people, language, religion, 
or cultural heritage. 

(4) Urban Elite — a laige gulf exists between 
educated classes and villagers emphasized 
by different habits and attitudes. 

(5) The Rural Peasant — ^peasants are tradi- 
tion-oriented. The educated urban elite 
have difficulty in establishing good con- 
tacts with the peasant who has strong 
class ties to religion and kin, and is ac- 
customed to living under the patronage 
system. 

(6) The Economy — developing nations have 
a lack of industry and an inefficient agri- 
culture. The existing industry cannot 
meet expectations of the people. There 
is a co-existence of old and new economies 
which sometimes operate completely 
independently from one another. 

(7) Rising Expectations — desires for im- 
provement are at fever pitch. 
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72. Principles of Internal Development 

a. The needs that people are aware of should be 
utilized in first introducing change. This is nec- 
essary in order for new ideas and methods to win 
the acceptance of the people and, in turn, to re- 
ceive their cooperation. Participation by local 
people in projects involving them is essential if the 
change is to be accepted in the long run. There is 
a tendency for technicians to place too much 
emphasis on the technical aspect of their jobs and 
not enough on the human aspect. The level of 
■technical precision and knowledge should be real- 
istically scaled to that which can be assimilated 
locally. Complex innovations take more time and 
instruction and run a greater risk of failure. Tech- 
nicians wanting to introduce change should rework 
or adapt these changes to fit the local environment. 
This frequently will require technicians to step 
backward from complex to relatively simple, 
unspecialized technologies. 

J. The technician or innovator will have his ini- 
tial actions judged supercritically. Since peasants 
and urban poor are suspicious of officials and those 
associated with them, unkept promises, ill-planned 
projects, or unexplained behavior on the part of 
the technician will cause the people to lose confi- 
dence in him and harden their resistance to change. 

e. Most people in developing nations are prag- 
matic and changes that bring dramatic results that 
can be visualized easily are more readily accepta- 
ble. Once successful there is a tendency for the 
change to snowball. _ 

d. People whose standard of living is at a bare 
subsistence level are reluctant to experiment with 
new techniques which would endanger their very 
existence if they failed. Experiments should not, 
therefore, involve risk to the livelihood of local 
people. 

e. In introducing change, timing is important. 
There is need to be aware of the daily and seasonal 
work patterns of people and to use this knowledge 
in timing the start of projects. This is particularly 
important in agricultural areas. 

/. Continuity of projects is essential. Provisions 
for maintenance of equipment and training in its 
use are vital and require that technicians follow 
through. If the people do not really accept proj- 
ects, they will drop the projects when the techni- 
cians depart. 

g. Communication between the technician and 
the recipients of change is essential. This must be 



a two-way communication, so that objections to in- 
novations can be voiced. Understanding the peo- 
ple’s languages is an important tool for under- 
standing their cultures and developing rapport 
and confidence with them, 
h. The technician must determine with whom to 
work. The representatives of government (ap- 
pointed officials) may not be the real leaders. There 
is usually another power structure — perhaps re- 
ligious — which will be influential in determining 
if changes will he accepted by the people. 

73. Military Participation in the Internal' 
Development Program 

a. Military participation and support of eco- 
nomic, social, and political programs aimed at im- 
proving the well-being and environment of the 
population are an essential part of IDD opera- 
tions. Through these actions underlying causes of 
conflict and insurgency may be resolved and de- 
veloping nations progress toward goals of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and ultimate modernization 
while maintaining their independence. The activi- 
ties of armed forces in internal development gen- 
erally fall into what is termed military civic 
action. 

S. At the operating level, skills that are needed 
to perform military duties can also be effectively 
employed in internal development. In areas where 
there are problems of hardship, health, or secu- 
rity, military or paramilitary forces may be the 
only effective agents to carry forward the pro- 
grams of economic, social, aind political develoi>- 
ment upon which stability depends. 

e. IDD operations involve counterguerrilla war- 
fare, but they can be successfully prosecuted only 
by developing an appreciation of societal micro- 
cosms in order to eliminate the insurgent movement 
at its roots. Therefore, the application of a coun- 
try’s military potential must be accompanied by an 
orientation of its military leadership at all echelons 
of command in this direction. The greatest poten- 
tial single harrier to the proper use of military 
forces in internal development is the bias of some 
military personnel that matters such as the basic 
development of their nation is outside their proper 
sphere of activity. This reluctance to engage in the 
mundane tasks such as performing work which 
traditionally has been done by persons considered 
socially inferior to the professional military man 
and teaching by personal example, must be over- 
come if the country’s military forces are to be 
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employed in it manner calculated to realize their 
full IDD potential. 

A. Military forces conducting civic action are but 
one of many elements, governmental and private, 
that are engaged in planning and bringing about 
change designed to meet the rising expectations of 
the people in developing nations. Even though the 
developing nation’s armed forces frequently have 
a very high percentage of the country’s total skills 
and resources, the general nature of the problem 
fswing those concerned with the internal develop- 
^ment indicates clearly that to accompli sh th e 
myriad tasks involved will require more than just 
the efforts of a nation’s armed forces. 

' e. It is usually necessary to' Rave a joiut civU- 
military effort. This has bonus effects in political- 
sociological progress in the country. Military par- 
ticipation in public projects with the civilians not 
only contributes materially toward technical prog- 
ress in the area but builds up cumulative civilian 
goodwill for the military unit. By strengthening 
the social-economic posture of the country, the 
military forces are able to reduce sources of civil- 
ian discontent and add materially to political 
stability. 

/. Many of the individual projects undertaken 
in a military civic action program will have a 
superficial resemblance to community relations ac- 
tivities (ch 2). While improved community rela- 
tions of the military is an important byproduct of 
the military civic action effort these relations are 
not, at least during Phase I of insurgency, the pri- 
mary product. Military civic action should be de- 
signed to make real, lasting improvements to the 
social, economic, and political environment. For 
example, if a military unit were to build, maintain, 
or staff a needed school this would be true military 
civic action whether or not it also produced a 
greater civilian respect for the military. On the 
other hand the activity of a military unit in spon- 
soring an occasional outing or a meal for the chil- 
dren of that school would be primarily in the 
nature of a community relations project. As such, 
it would build up goi^will and a better relation- 
ship between the military forces and the people, 
but may be a misapplication of resources which 
should be devoted to true military civic action. 

74. &iteria for Military Participation 

a. Criteria for the propriety of military partici- 
pation in civic action projects during any phase 
of insurgency might include — 



(1) Is it an important need, locally wanted, 
and beyond unaided local capabilities? 

(2) Can military participation be so managed 
that it does not compromise civilian au- 
thority and responsibility? 

(3) Does the activity support the command- 
er’s political-military mission, or at least 
avoid jeopardizing it? 

(4) Is the activity in consonance with the 
country’s national objectives and inter- 
ests? 

(5) Will participation by the military avoid 
wasteful or needless duplication of func- 
tions and services of other agencies ? 

(6) Does the activity support, supplement, 
or substitute for the available services of 
other agencies? 

(7) Does the project lend itself to the par- 
ticipation of local people? 

S. If the nation is in a Phase II or HI insur- 
gency situation additional criteria might include — 

(1) Will the project stimulate the flow of 
needed information from the people of 
the area? 

(2) Will the project serve to gain civilian co- 
operation with the populace and resources 
control and coimterguerrilla programs? 

(3) Is the project in an area which the gov- 
ernment may reasonably expect to hold ? 
If not, will the project improve facilities 
and provide a net gain in other ways to 
offset a possible insurgent advantage? 

75. Relation of Military Civic Action to 
Other Programs 

a. The criteria shown in paragraph 74 clearly 
indicate the interface between military civic action 
and other governmental programs. These criteria 
also indicate that the relative desirability of a 
given project may depend on the phase of insur- 
gency involved in a given area of the country. 
Frequently a nation is faced with a Phase II insur- 
gency in some areas while in other areas the situa- 
tion remains in Phase I. Militaiy forces stationed 
in the latter areas would normally continue to 
concentrate on long term improvements, unless in- 
telligence reports indicated an imminent appear- 
ance of organized guerrilla activity. Military civic 
action is dependent for its proper planning on 
basic intelligence (ch 4 and app F). 

h. Grenerally in Phase I, military civic action 
vnU he the priority program of the military forces 
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since it supports the national priority, internal 
development. While attention must be paid to 
proper psychological exploitation of the program 
(para 76), decisions on project participation and 
priorities will be based primarily upon basic needs 
of the nation and of the particular area. In Phases 
n and ni, the priority accorded to the internal 
defense programs may require that military civic 
action projects provide prompt positive civilian 
reaction of a kind that will help in the successful 
accomplishment of the priority program ; e.g., sup- 
pressing the insurgency by military action. 

c. Military civic action cannot by itself produce 
a satisfied populace in areas where basic discon- 
tent centers around long standing political, eco- 
nomic, or social grievances. An economically op- 
pressed sharecropper or a member of a neglected 
or mistreated religious minority will not become 
an enthusiastic supporter of the government over- 
night, just because a military unit built a school 
in his neighborhood. Neverthele^, the building of 
the school may symbolize for him the government’s 
desire and determination to better his lot and thus 
dissuade him from supporting dissident move- 
ments, at least for a time. If that time is properly 
used to meet the basic causes of his discontent, then 
military civic action, as part of the total govern- 
mental effort will have served its purpose. 

76. Psychological Exploitation 

a. For optimum results in any phase of insur- 
gency, military civic action (and other internal 
development programs) must be exploited by well 
planned psychological operations to explain to the 
people what is going to be done, what is being 
done, and what has been done for them. Care must 
be taken to insure that the propagandist does not 
promise more than can be delivered in the time 
stated. 

h. The rural citizen may not associate local polit- 
ical functionaries with national government. Fre- 
quently, he has little concept of a national 
government at all. The government’s information 
program must convey to the people a concept of 
their nation, their government, and its accomplish- 
ments for them. The locally visible representatives 
of government must be shown to be a part of the 
whole, and these representatives must be trained 
to assist in the psychological operations program 
by bringing and applying integrity and judicious 
concern to the affairs of the rural citizen. The 



psychological operator must assist in the planning 
of the military civic action effort if he is expected 
to exploit it fully. 

77. Military Civic Action Planning 

a. While some military civic action operations 
entail a major effort and funding, the emphasis is 
on assistance, guidance, and the initiation of self- 
help programs within the scope of existing re- 
sources. Teams of military specialists with appro- 
priate technical skills are established and work 
directly with the population and with other agen- 
cies of their government, such as public health, 
public welfare, education, agriculture, and interior 
ministries. Individual members of a unit or their 
dependents may engage in independent civic ac- 
tion projects of significant benefit to a community. 

S. Civic action operations involve two avenues 
of approach, directed national activities and vol- 
untary efforts on the local level. Both have gen- 
erally similar goals. 

(1) Directed activities usually involve spe- 
cific assignments, central government 
funding, and authorization to use mili- 
tary resources. 

(2) Voluntary activities should follow gen- 
eral stimuli and guidelines from the na- 
tional government, but they involve 
greater initiative and resourcefulness on 
the local level. Unit equipment and facili- 
ties may be utilized in these projects; 
however, major effort is directed toward 
encouraging, directing, and supporting 
self-help programs. Directives to military 
units should encourage such activities, 
provide program guidelines, and author- 
ize the use of equipment and facilities for 
these purposes. 

(3) Whether the civic action operations are 
directed or are voluntary, activities must 
be coordinated closely among all action 
agencies to avoid duplication of effort, 
to rechannel misdirected idealism, and to 
secure maximum benefits from skills, 
labor, supplies, equipment, and funds 
involved. 

78. Military Civic Action Projects 

The civic action program by the military forces 
of a nation can encompass everything from one 
individual imparting his particular technical skill 
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to another, to the organization and functioning of amples of cavic action projects and objectives to- 
a quasi-military organization for settling remote gether with the type military personnel or units 

areas by providing security and aid to settlers. Ex- that might assist, are listed in appendix G. 

Section IV. POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL 



79. Introduction 

Some of the material and human resources re- 
quired by insurgents may come from sources ex- 
ternal to the country but most of their support 
must be derived from internal resources, particu- 
larly from the indigenous population. A success- 
ful IDD program requires not only that internal 
material and human resources be mobilized in be- 
half of the government, but that they be denied to 
the insurgents. The populace and resources con- 
trol program, part of the internal security portion 
of the IDD effort, is designed to accomplish the 
following oibjectives: 

a. Mobilize the material and human resources on 
behalf of the government. 

h. Detect and neutralize the insurgent appara- 
tus and activities in the community. 

0. Sfever the supporting relationship between the 
population and the guerrillas. 

d. Assist in the provision of a secure physical 
and psychological environment for the population. 

80. Populace Control 

a. An insurgency exploits the desires and griev- 
ances of the populace. The insurgent leaders do 
not have to provide any specific program to nur- 
ture their cause but can simply be against what 
the government is doing and promise satisfaction 
of the desires for alleviation of the grievances. In 
addition, the people of developing countries usu- 
ally want modernization and its material benefits 
without recognizing that such refinements require 
an industrial base and time. The populace control 
program, coordinated with the IDD program, 
must recognize the desires and grievances of the 
populace, take action where possible to alleviate 
them, and explain through information media 
what is being done, any limiting factors, and fu- 
ture plans to solve the problems. The first function 
of populace control is to mobilize human resources 
for the government. 

h. A country subject to insurgency will normally 
have an unsettled population because of ethnic di- 
visions, prior revolutions or coups, natural disas- 
ter^ famine or pestilence, nomadic customs, recent 
independence, or modernization. Under any of 



these conditions, normal individual indentification 
and control measures break down and individuals 
so inclined can become active insurgents or sym- 
pathizers with little fear of recognition and re- 
prisal. The second function of the populace con- 
trol program is to identify these people and to 
deny the insurgents their use. 

81. Resources Control 

Although insurgent leaders attempt to attain 
their goals by the easiest method possible, they are 
always prepared to use force as the ultimate weap- 
on. Begardless of the method used, they must em- 
ploy material resources to achieve their objectives. 
Assets of potential use to insurgents include mili- 
tary, financial, agricultural, manufacturing, chem- 
ical, transportation, communications, fuel, power, 
and other resources. The resources control pro- 
gram must identify those items required by the 
insurgents and provide specific controls to deny 
their diversion to, or acquisition by, the insurgents. 
For this purpose close coordination at national and 
subnational levels is required with the internal 
development programs, and other aspects of the in- 
ternal defense program. Certain internal defense 
and internal development activities may be under- 
taken primarily for resources control purposes, 
such as the provision of military protection and 
assistance in harvesting, collection, and storage of 
crops in areas subject to insurgent threat. 

82. Centralized Planning 

A populace and resources control program must 
be initiated and planned at the national level, pref- 
erably in the NISC to insure cohesiveness, com- 
pleteness, and realism. The plan should be prepared 
by representatives of aU ministries and include a 
determination of critical material assets, enforce- 
able restrictions to be instituted, positive report- 
ing and analysis procedures, supervision tech- 
niques, and an inf ormation plan to explain the pro- 
gram to the populace. 

83. Decentralized Execution 

Execution of the populace and resources control 
program must be decentralized in order to take 
advantage of the more detailed knowledge avail- 
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able to local officials and to achieve greatest effec- 
tiveness. In addition, decentralization contributes 
to a prime objective of an IDD program, namely, 
strengthening of the government. Supervision of 
local officials is required to insure compliance, fair 
and equitable enforcement, and honest administra- 
tion. As the program develops, those local officials 
who have demonstrated their capabilities and 
loyalty should be given more latitude to exploit 
opportunities in their area. 

84. Governmental Organization for Popu> 
lace and Resources Control 

а. As governmental ministerial or department 
organization will vary by country, and within 
country by subordinate and local level, the orga- 
nization must be closely examined to fix responsi- 
bility at all levels for implementing the populace 
and resources control plan. Police organizations, 
if adequately staffed, trained, and equipped, are 
ideally suited to supervise the implementation of a 
populace and resources control program for they 
provide an organized control force in being that 
is — (1) knowledgeable about local conditions; (2) 
accepted by the populace as a governmental orga- 
nization with enforcement prerogatives; (3) capa- 
ble of security operations ; (4) able to use, and have 
recourse to, recorded factual data ; and (5) capable 
of controlling transportation arteries. 

б. The regular military is normally used as a 
backup force and as a source of personnel for ad- 
ministrative, intelligence, and psychological op- 
erations and other specialties. In some cases, how- 
ever, military units or members may be the sole 
representatives of the government at the district, 
local, or village level. Where the military has forc- 
ibly driven the armed insurgent from an area, 
there should be a turnover of authority and re- 
sponsibility for the populace and resources control 
program to the police as quickly as reliable police 
forces are available. This releases the military for 
other tasks and facilitates the population’s early 
return to a more normal way of life. 

0 . To provide for immediate augmentation of 
existing police forces, other organizations whose 
duties call for contact with the people should be 
used. These may include postal employees, in- 
ternal revenue agents, forest rangers, conservation 
officials, and customs officials. Another source of 
manpower for the populace and resources control 
program is the paramilitary force. In many coun- 
tries such organizations are already in being and 



available for immediate employment in support 
of the program. Sometimes, however, these forces 
win have already become integrated with the reg- 
ular military forces, or are occupied elsewhere, 
and cannot be spared for populace and resources 
control. The recruitment of a civil guard force 
may then become desirable. Generally, this task 
must be approached very carefully as, in an area 
where much of the population is suspect, arms and 
ammunition cannot be distributed indiscrimi- 
nately. It is necessary to select, indoctrinate, and 
train the most reliable elements of the population. 
Training must be conducted carefully and ^- 
tematically in order to gain and then retain the 
enthusiasm of this force. This force, in addition to 
assisting the police in the accomplishment of their 
assigned mission, provides a means by which the 
local population can participate in the govern- 
ment’s effort to defeat the insurgent threat. 

d. Government financial agencies must counter 
specific insurgent financial activities to maintain 
or better the soundness of the currency of their 
country’s international credit. Insurgents have a 
great interest in finance. They will seek to secure 
funds for their own use, imdermine public faith 
in banks or financial institutions, or destroy con- 
fidence in the monetary ^stem. 

e. Each of the ministries or departments in- 
volved in supervision of production and services 
. establish controls and procedures which will main- 
tain them for the people, and at the same time 
deny their use to the insurgents. A sound economic 
structure demands a firm base in the fields of agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, and service. Care 
must be exercised to avoid establishment of overly 
optimistic production goals which, if they fail of 
attainment, can be used as a psychological and 
propaganda weapon against the government and 
which encourage submission of falsified reports 
from lower echelons. 

/. The public health plan should provide safe- 
guards to insure that medical supplies are not 
diverted to insurgent use or control, and that ade- 
quate steps are taken to prevent the manufacture 
or introduction of illicit drugs, medical supplies, 
and narcotics. Medical aid is one of the most effec- 
tive weapons available to government as well as 
to insurgent forces, and the control of medicine 
and drugs is mandatory in populace and resources 
control. 

g. All governments maintain some form of rec- 
ords on their citizens and national achievements. 
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Available official data can be supplemented by 
family, tribal, religious, trade, or professional 
records. Regardless of the source, all available data 
must be gathered, correlated, kept current, supple- 
mented as required, and used to make a populace 
and resources control plan effect iva It is prefer- 
able that the statistical functions be centralized 
nationally to avoid duplication, facilitate objec- 
tive assessment, and detect weaknesses for subse- 
quent planning. 

85. Military Structure 

а. During Phase I insurgency, the populace and 
resources control program emphasizes nonmilitary 
actions; however, indigenous military forces will 
participate in all phases and probably will be ex- 
tensively employed during Phase II in areas where 
the civil government is weak or nonexistent. Ih 
addition to active participation, they can provide 
security for the populace and counter the threats 
and terrorism employed by insurgents. Military 
forces normally will have a subordinate or sup- 
porting role in the populace and resources control 
program during Phases I and II of an insurgency, 
but must be prepared to assume a primary role if 
the insurgency escalates to Phase III. Under con- 
ditions of insurgency, the civil-military relation- 
ships of the command assume more importance 
than usual. Civil affairs officers must be conversant 
with the populace and resources control plan, 
maintain close and continuing liaison with civU 
authorities, supervise execution of their com- 
mand’s portion of the plan, and be prepared to 
assume aU essential functions of the government 
in the event of martial rule. 

б. Military intelligence persoimel can make a 
material contribution to successful populace and 
resources controls. They are not restricted to polit- 
ical subdivisions as are many civil police; they 
frequently wUl possess more sophisticated equip- 
ment; and they are less subject to family, tribal, or 
similar ties. Internal security functions including 
personnel security investigations, complaint in- 
vestigations, security surveys and inspections, and 
technical inspections frequently will disclose civil- 
ian affiliations that are suspect and provide investi- 
gative leads for other agencies. Other intelligence 
and counterintelligence activities including pene- 
tration operations, counterespionage, countersub- 
version, and countersabotage may detect or neu- 
tralize insurgent activity. Certain intelligence op- 
erations may be conducted specifically in support 



of the populace and resources control program, 
such as a penetration operation directed primarily 
against the insurgent’s clandestine supply pro- 
gram. 

G. Military police by virtue of their basic police 
training may be assigned to support enforcement 
of the populace and resources control program. 
They may require special instruction in identify- 
ing contraband or controlled items such as chemi- 
cals, drugs, machinery, textiles, and other goods. 
Their efficiency usually can be improved by team- 
ing them with local civU or paramilitary police 
who understand the distinctive dialects, dress, and 
customs of the populace. 

d. The training and equipment of psychological 
operations units make them well-suited to publi- 
cize the necessity and purpose of populace re- 
sources controls. The themes used in such opera- 
tions must be in consonance with national 
information and propaganda programs. 

e. The wide deployment of combat units, par- 
ticularly into disputed areas, frequently makes 
them the sole representative of government in such 
areas. As such, they will not only be charged with 
providing security of the area and its populace, but 
also with implementing the populace and resources 
control plan. Positive community relationship, 
troop conduct, and military civic action must be 
emphasized to foster popular support for the 
government, and facilitate implementation and 
execution of the populace and resources control 
program. 

/. Supply and service units possess and use mili- 
tary commodities and equipment desirable to the 
local economy. They also frequently utilize local 
labor and materials. These circumstances afford 
these units the opportunity to identify items in 
short supply locally, and to identify personnel who 
attempt to pilfer or otherwise put items to unau- 
thorized use. No resources control program can be 
effective if the handling of military supplies, in- 
cluding those used in military civic action projects, 
is not closely controlled. 

86. Legal Framewoik 

A basic responsibility of any government is to 
de fin e tlie rights of the government in defending 
itself on the one side, and the rights of individuals 
on the other. As part of its effort to combat in- 
surgency, the government may suspend normal 
liberties. This may be accompanied or followed 
by a declaration of martial law or state of siege. 
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Under these conditions, situations may develop 
where expediency in the immediate situation sug- 
gests to government officials that they should ex- 
ceed their authority. To reduce the temptation for 
government officials to exceed their authority in 
their zeal to combat the insurgency, and as a neces- 
sary part of the overall IDD effort, the state of 
existing law pertaining to populace and resources 
control must be carefully examined. It may, prove 
necessary to promulgate additional legislation for 
the period of the emergency to endow officials with 
the right and the duty to act vigorously and ef- 
fectively. Such emergency legislation should state 
precisely the preconditions necessary for its appli- 
cation. Arrest and search laws, in particular, 
should receive public and precise dissemination 
and should be applied with judicious restraint. 
Otherwise, rather than supporting the populace 
and resources control program, they will be a 
source of further disaffection and resentment. 

87. Preparatoiy Planning and Actions 

a. Measures designed to establish and maintain 
physical control of the local populace are cate- 
gorized as surveillance and restrictions. These 
controls vary from simple identification of mem- 
bers of the population to absolute restriction and 
control of all personal life. Surveillance systems 
are used as an aid in detecting illegal or undesir- 
able activities of the population. Eestrictions are 
used to prevent guerrilla contact with the popu- 
lation and thereby eliminate his support by the 
population. These restrictions reduce or confine 
the activities of the people. 

b. The preparatory phase includes: obtaining 
necessary legal authority; unifying the populace 
and resources control forces (police-military-civil 
guard elements) ; organizing, training, and equip- 
ping the control force ; developing a psycholo^cal 
operations program; preparing intelligence opera- 
tions; establishing Area Coordination Centers; 
establishing Civil-Military Coordination Commit- 
tees; and establishing and refining alert and se- 
curity measures. 

c. The initial period of activity requires the es- 
tablishing of general surveillance measures; the 
intensifying of the intelligence effort; the identi- 
fying of the insurgent control apparatus; the es- 
tablidiing of coordination procedures with 
military forces in the area ; and the intensifying of 
psychological operations to win the political al- 
legiance of the people. 



88. General Control Principles 

a. GoTitrol of iTidivid/udls. These measures in- 
clude such controls as may be necessary to insure 
identification, govern travel, determine residence 
and employment, and control distribution of com- 
modities. Positive identification of individuals and 
family groups is essential to control; however, 
overly harsh controls must be avoided in order to 
prevent the population from turning to the insur- 
gents. The ID card ^stem, despite the obvious 
drawbacks of counterfeiting, alteration, and in- 
surant confiscation remains the most effective 
basic system. All other control systems can be tied 
in with the identification card. 

h. Control of Movement, The government must 
be able to impose effective controls on the move- 
ment of persons and material to prevent reinforce- 
ment of the insurgent potential. No area can be 
considered secure if the insurgents are able to im- 
pose their own control measures. Control of move- 
ment is, however, potentially harmful to the econ- 
omy and a balance between economic and security 
requirements must be maintained. Movement con- 
trols must be applied with regard to local condi- 
tions and will differ, for example, in application 
to a fishing village and an agricultural community 
since the pattern and timing of movement involved 
in harvesting and marketing fish and produce are 
basically different. 

c. Control of Areas. Authorities should desig- 
nate and publicize areas where unauthorized per- 
sonnel are not allowed. Personnel may be denied 
access to certain areas at all times or denied entry 
into cerl^ain areas only during designated periods 
of time. Resettlement, which is the movement of 
individual families, groups of households, or even 
entire communities ly the government to newly 
constructed villages or towns, is a means of con- 
trolling and defending the population within the 
contested areas. 

d, Conirol of ActiAsiUes. A variety of innocent 
appearing activities often provides cover for clan- 
destine atotivities. The value of restricting some of 
these activities may at times not be sufficient to 
justify the price of completely hampering public 
expression. Some of the activities that might be 
restricted are political meetings, rallies and dem- 
onstrations, social and reli^ous gatherings, labor 
meetings, and adult education groups. However, 
most of these activities should at least be brought 
under observation to determine if grounds exist for 
restricting them. Insurgents will attempt to infil- 
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trate, subvert, and control virtually every facet 
of life. 

e. Control of Materials. Measures for the con- 
trol of materials should be designed to shut off 
supplies to the insurgents to the maximum degree 
possible and at the same time leave maximum free- 
dom of commerce for the loyal population in the 
area. A variety of controls may be employed. 
Source controls are effective for completely regis- 
tered populations or for commodities not in wide- 
spread production. Import controls and licensing 
regulations governing flow and use of materials 
can be very effective in many areas of the econ- 
omy. Controls on internal movement of commodi- 
ties, and consumption and utilization controls 
through rationing and distribution regulations 
should also be utilized as needed. Techniques for 
use of these controls will vary with the security 
of the area, availability of supplies, and the tem- 
per of the local populace. Judicious use of material 
controls will require detailed intelligence data. 

f. FmamcicA Controls. Insurgent movements, as 
well as government activities, require financial re- 
sources, and insurgent forces depend largely upon 
the indigenous population for their financial sup- 
port. A deliberate reduction in the supply of liquid 
cash may be necessary to hamper insurgent “taxa- 
tion” and lessen insurgent purchasing power. It 
may be necessary to limit the amount of cash which 
merchants can accept for merchandise, thus forc- 
ing large transactions to proceed through banking 
channels for greater ease of control. Grovemment 
loans, capitalization, and encouragement may per- 
mit the formation of cooperatives, corporations, 
and other commerical organizations which can be 
required to maintain accurate records, thereby be- 
coming less susceptible to insurgent blackmail than 
are individual or family activities. In developing 
nations, and in communities which have been sub- 
jected to serious stress, monetary exchange may 
have given away to a barter economy as a basis of 
exchange. While a barter economy is more difficult 
to control, basic control measures will be required 
to prevent insurgent manipulation. The trade base 
might be gold, gems, food, tobacco, drugs, or units 
of labor. The critical items must be determined, 
and realistic, enforceable controls imposed. 

g. Control of Corrymunacations. The control and 
restriction of communications is accomplished by 
censorship of communications media, licensing of 



operators of comunications equipment; control of 
sales and ownership of communications equipment ; 
and monitoring of broadcasts. 

89. Relinquishment of Controls 

With the increased success of the IDD operation 
the intensity of control measures is reduced and 
gradual phasing out of regular military forces is 
possible. Police and paramilitary units continue 
supervision of the populace and resources control 
program. Intelligence and psychological opera- 
tions programs continue with emphasis upon those 
themes that wUl assist in developing a solid base 
of political allegiance among the citizenry. 

90. Civil Information Activities and Psycho- 
logical Operations 

a. Each of the component programs which make 
up the total IDD effort require the support of 
a coordinated civil information campaign. The 
populace and resources control program needs a 
particularly strong support effort since a weak 
government cannot maintain itself by force alone. 
Support from the populace is needed to deprive 
the insurgent enemy of aid. The IDD program 
and its military civic action component, as well as 
the community relations program of the military 
forces demonstrate to the military and civilian 
parts of the community that they have much in 
common and that the government is genuinely con- 
cerned with the welfare and progress of all 
lawabiding elements of the population. Tactical 
military successes and progress in internal devel- 
opment must be exploited by all information media 
to reinforce the populace and resources control ef- 
fort by making the restraints and hardships ap- 
pear worthwhile for the achievement of security, 
stability, and progress. 

&. Most armed forces have a system to provide 
information to outside news media as well as to 
their own members, employees, and dependents. 
In support of the populace and resources control 
effort, both of these information channels must 
be considered. Coordinated information programs 
must be achieved if the government is to retain 
credibility. The armed forces cannot give a story 
to the world press and radio and expect to keep 
their own civilian or military population in igno- 
rance of what has been said. Armed forces public 
information personnel must consider news of the 
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populace and resources control program as an es- 
sential element of the entire civil information, pro- 
gram and not as an independent activity. In any 
IDD effort the part played by the people is crucial 
and they must be kept adequately informed. 

0 . The use of information to motivate the popu- 
lation is an integral part of the IDD eff(»t since 
the population is the primary target of the conflict. 
Me<^ and themes will depend upon the environ- 
ment and the conditions of the particular nation 
as well as on the stage of the insurgency. Gener- 
ally, overall propaganda objectives in support of 
the populace and resources control program should 
include the following ideas : 

(1) The government acts for the long-range 
benefit of the people. 



(2) The activities of the insurgents are harm- 
ful to the people and it is these activities 
which necessitate the imposition of the 
jKjpulace and resources control program. 

(3) Insurgent leaders, activists, and guerril- 
las are the enemies of the people who must 
be denied support and supplies. 

(4) Citizens of honor must declare them- 
selves, their families, and their communi- 
ties on the side of the govemm^t by full 
and voluntary compliance with the popu- 
lace and resources control program. 

(5) Populace and resources control programs 
will be reduced and ultimately removed 
as the insurgent threat is reduced and 
eliminated. 
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CHAPTER 7 



U.S. CIVIL AFFAIRS ASSISTANCE IN INTERNAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL 

DEVELOPMENT 



Section I. INTRODUaiON 



91. U.S. National Objectives in Internal 
Defense/Development (IDD) 

Within the context of the overall national objec- 
tives of the United States in the cold war, there is 
included assistance to the developing nations to 
preserve their independence from covert as well 
as from overt aggression. Defense against insur- 
gency involves more than military preparedness. 
For this reason, as well as for humanitarian rea- 
sons, the United States desires to provide assist- 
ance to the developing nations to meet the legiti- 
mate aspirations of th^ people for a better life 
through political, economic, and social improve- 
ment. These measures, military, political, eco- 
nomic, and social are intertwined, for without a 
successful effort in all of these fields there can be no 
successful IDD program. In IDD, there is no clear 
line of demarcation between military and nonmtli- 
tary measures. 

92. U.S. Organization for IDD 

a. Description of and doctrine for the U.S. na- 
tional organization for IDD is provided in FM 
100 - 20 . 

&. Description of U.S. national level in-country 
organization is provided in chapter 6. 

0 . Doctrine and procedures for employment of 
U.S. Army elements having civil affairs duties and 
responsibilities operating in-country in support of 
the U.S. national objectives in oversea IDD is pro- 
vided in the remainder of this chapter. 

93. Commitment of U.S. Forces to Assist in 
IDD 

a. Ideally, a country would recognize very early 
in Phase I insurgency that it was faced with a se- 
rious problem and would request U.S. support and 



assistance. Frequently, however, either the nation 
concerned does not recognize the full etxtent and 
implications of the problem or, for various rea- 
sons, does not wish to request external support, or 
does not desire to have support from a foreign 
army. At other times, the United States may be 
unable or unwilling to assist the government in 
power. Thus, there is no assurance that U.S. Army 
personnel wiU be committed at the time when they 
could achieve the most favorable results with a 
minimum of personnel. The situation most likely 
to be encoimtered is one where a host nation does 
not request or receive U.S. Army support untU its 
condition has deteriorated to the point that Phase 
II activity is already manifest in at least some 
areas of the country. At times, U.S. support may 
not be provided until Phase TII has been reached, 
or until there is an overt attempt to seize power. 
In this case, U.S. Army personnel may be first in- 
troduced as part of a relatively large increment of 
U.S. Armed Forces dispatched to ^bilize the 
situation, and gain time for the implementation of 
necessary reforms and internal development activ- 
ities. 

&. Other circumstances which must be consid- 
ered include — 

(1) Situations in which third powers have at- 
tempted to assist the host nation in earlier 
phases, but where for some particular rea- 
son the United States subsequently enters 
to reinforce or replace the earlier assist- 
ance effort. 

(2) Situations in which the United States 
provides military assistance to the host 
nation as part of an international effort. 
This situation may occur at any stage but 
usually does not occur until Phase II or 
Phase rn has been reached. 
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(3) Situations in which TT.S. or internaitional 
tivilian agencies have provided some na- 
tion building or community development 
assistance to the host country, but U.S. 
Axmed Forces personnel have not been 
committed untD Phase U or TTT has been 
reached. 

<?. When TJ.S. Army personnel are committed to 
an EDD operation they must recognize that their 
mission is political as well as military. All of their 
actions will have civil-military implications and 
they will be engaged in civil affairs activities. They 
must study what has gone before, attempt to con- 
tinue and build on successful efforts, and to leam 
from and avoid earlier mistakes. 

d. The remainder of this chapter will outline 
doctrine for TJ.S. Army personnel with civil af- 
fairs duties beginning with those which should be 
undertaken in Phase I. If such personnel enter the 
country in a later phase, they must insure that the 
measures which should have been taken earlier are 
accomplished as quickly and as fully as possible, 
and continue on vdth the other measures described. 

94. The Role of the MAAG or Mission in 
Civil Affairs Activities 

a. The TJ.S. MAAG or Military Mission is an 
instrument provided to assist the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor in the fulfillment of his assigned tasks. Where 
these tasks include advice and support to the host 
country for the planning, coordination, and execu- 
tion of IDD|,the Chief of the MAAG or Mission is 
deeply committed to a variety of civil affairs ac- 
tivities.\Prune among his concerns will be the prob- 
lem of using military resources for the provision 
and support of governmental functions, for mili- 
tary civic action as part of internal development, 
for military participation in x>opulace and re- 
sources control, and for consolidation psychologi- 
cal operations. While the military forces so 
involved are those of the host country, the Chief 
of the MAAG or Mission must orient his advice 
and assistance effort to provide maximum support 
to the host country forces in these civil affairs ac- 
tivities. Begardless of how ihese functions are 
labeled by the host country, for U.S. commanders 
they are civil affairs problems, which if neglected 
or madequately handled, can cause the loss of the 
whole military and economic investment poured 
into the undecided and contested cormtries of the 
world. Such neglect can even facilitate Commimist 
seizure and contribute to turning a U.S.-trained 



army against the United States. It is in the devel- 
oping coimtriee that the problem is most acute. 

h. The military forces in developing countries 
often performs functions over and above tbair 
constitutional duties of national defense and inter- 
nal security. The civil affairs activities of these 
forces may include national resources development, 
cultural affairs, relief activities, reconstruction, 
labor assistance to civilian fanners and industries, 
supplementary income and self-support activities 
of military imits and personnel, support of de- 
pendents, and civil defense. Although the civil af- 
fairs activities of the U.S. Army cover some as- 
pects of these, it is probable that they will have 
to be broadly interpreted to embrace certain fea- 
tures necessary in developing nations. This differ- 
ence will pose problems of proper “interface” be- 
tween the MAAG/Mission and the forces which 
it is supporting. Problems of this type may occur 
at every political-military command level of the 
two nations. Contributing difficulties may be lack 
of identity between the national objectives of the 
United States and those of the indigenous govern- 
ment, differing national concepts of government 
and public service, and cultural and linguistic dif- 
ferences between U.S. advisers and indigenous 
personnel. These problems can seriously interfere 
with full implementation of desii^ble IDD pro- 
grams. 

95. The AAAAG or Mission CA Staff Element 

a. The nature and character of subversive insur- 
gency and the threat that it poses to most develop- 
ing nations j the broad role which the host country’s 
armed forces must be prepared to assume in the 
execution of internal defense operations; and the 
involvement of the civil populace with all military 
elements and operations lead to the conclusion that, 
within the MAAG or Mission, there should be a 
full-time staff element for civil affairs. This ele- 
ment will have primary staff responsibility for all 
the major activities of civil-military relations of 
the MAAG or Mission, and for staff supervision of 
the cavil affairs advisory and support effort by U.S. 
military advisory personnel serving with host 
country military units and governmental agencies. 

5. A schematic representation of U.S. IDD civil 
affairs activities depicting the development of this 
staff section’s role and mission, as well as those 
of other in-country civil affairs elements, is pro- 
vided in figure 4. 
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Figure 4. Internal defense/ development assistance V.8. oivil affairs activities. 



0 . The CA staff element of the MAAG, Mission, 
or other senior U.S. in-country military head- 
quarters has certain recurring staff responsibilities 
which must be monitored carefully regardless of 
the phase of insurgency involved. These include 
insuring — 

(1) That each basic U.S. in-country program 
which involves military personnel or sup- 
port is promulgated by a policy directive, 
in the name of the Chief of the U.S. 
Diplomatic Mission. This directive would 
be binding upon all members of the 
country team, should specifically outline 
the objectives of the program, and should 
recite the responsibilities and contribut- 
ing support expected to be assumed by or 
provided to each U.S. agency involved at 
each applicable level of the host nation 
government. 

(2) That stress is placed on the concept of 
military civic action, as a part of the over- 



all internal development program, and as 
a means of internal defense, rather than 
simply as the provision of amenities to 
civilians; and that U.S. military and 
civilian officials are trained in the plan- 
ning and conducting of civic action so 
that credit is reflected on indigenous 
forces or officials. 

(3) That civil affairs, psychological opera- 
tions, and public information are given 
staff representation throughout the com- 
mand and advisory structures, in order 
to assure that what is said, to the enemy 
and the indigenous population is coordi- 
nated with what is dme to both these 
groups, and with what must be factually 
reported to the world in the press. 

(4) That all information personnel are given 
full training in IDD and military par- 
ticipation in its noncombat aspects. 

(5) That indigenous forces are encouraged 
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to keep staff civil affairs and psycholo^- 
cal operations officers at lower levels free 
of other duties so that they can put the 
- proper emphasis on the civil populaxje and 
the insurgent movement. 

(6) That staff functions vital to IDD opera- 
tions are allocated to separate U.S. ad- 



duties or responsibilities to detract from 
full emphasis on each such field. 

(7) That advisors at subnational levels are 
given a well-rounded course in aU of the 
nonoombat aspects of IDD, the basics of 
local government administration, and a 
familiarization with rural life in their 



visory positions with no major additional 



areas. 



Section II. PHASE I ACTIVITIES 



96. Priority of Effort 

a. Since the host country national priority of 



to evaluate relative needs, stimulate participation, 
and add vitality to the program. 



effort in Phase I is given to internal development, 
the MAAG or Mission priority of civil affairs 
activity in this phase will normally assist the 
indigenous armed forces in the planning, staff su- 
pervision, and execution of a military civic action 
program. This will frequently require additional 
civil affairs qualified U.S. personnel, at least 
temporarily. 

&. A primary means of obtaining temporary ad- 
ditional help for a MAAG or Mission is by request 
for a Mobile Training Team (MTT) (AE 551- 
50) . The introduction of an MTT in-country fre- 
quently will be more acceptable to the host 
country, especially in Phase I, than would be an in- 
crease of strength in the MAAG on a permanent 
basis. Host countries aie also frequently more will- 
ing to allow MTT’s to work with civilian and mili- 
tary officials at subnational levels than to allow 
the introduction of longer term advisory person- 
nel. Further, the presence of a few foreign mili- 
tary personnel to instruct in positive nation build- 
ing or developmental techniques is less likely to 
arouse fears, either in the country or among its 
neighbors, than a proportionate increase in the 
number of combat advisors. For these reasons, the 
CA staff element of a MAAG or Mission should 
strive to have the Chief, MAAG or Mission, re- 




requiredMnstruction in civil affairs activities. 
Whenever an MTT is in-country the CA staff ele- 
ment of the MAAG or Mission will have primary 
staff responsibility for its direction and support. 

0 . Paragraphs 97 through 99 describe the Mili- 
tary Civic Action MTT, which is the most com- 
mon, but the same principles would be applicable 
to any civil affairs MTT in any phase of insur- 
gency. Military Civic Action as part of the host 
coimtry’s internal development program is de- 
scribed in chapter 6. The role of the CA MTT is 



97. Militaryi Civic Action Mobile Training 
Teams — General 

a. IT.S. Military Civic Action Mobile Training 
Teams have been formed for specialized assistance 
to other nations (AR 651-50). When deployed, 
these teams become a part of, and work through, 
the MAAGs and Missions. The work of a team 
may include — 

(1) Orientation of the MAAG or Mission 
staffs and other members of the Country 
Team, as appropriate, on the military 
civic action concept, and the role of the 
MAAGs and Missions in the program. 

(2) A survey of the country for needs which 
can be met through military civic action. 

(3) Development of a military civic action 
program for the specific country. 

(4) Training and guidance of local forces, 
and technical assistance on specific 
projects. 

i. Military Civic Action Mobile Training 
Teams normally will consist of from one to five 
people. The teams may be composed of military 
officers, enured personnel, civilians from one of 
the service departments or civilians from any 
other governmental agency. One person, usually 
the senior military man or civilian, will be desig- 
nated as chief of the team and will be responsible 
for seeing that proper procedures are followed, 
necessary contacts are made, reports are prepared 
and forwarded, and that the team functions as a 
unit. Thorough area orientation and knowledge of 
the local language will greatly aid the team chief 
in his contacts with the local populace. Team com- 
position is determined by the needs of the area re- 
questing the team, and members of a team should 
be qualified in the fields of activity for which the 
team is to be dispatched. The following fields are 
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examples of areas of activity in which MTT’s 
may be employed : 

(1) Government (PoUtical-Economic Af- 
fairs) . 

(2) Civil-Military Relations. 

(3) Engineerijag. 

(4) Sanitation. 

(5) Medicine or Public Health. 

(6) Community Development. 

(7) Commerce and Industry. 

(8) Agriculture. 

(9) Education. 

(10) P^chological Operations. 

(11) Public Relations. 

0 . Major assignment considerations are — 

(1) The team is conadered for all purposes 
of jurisdiction and responsibility to be a 
part of the MAAG or Mission. Team ac- 
tivities are carried out under the super- 
vision of the Chief, in coordination with 
representatives of the other XJ.S. agenmes 
making up the country team, and are sub- 
ject to all regulations concerning conduct 
and duty of official TJ.S. personnel sta- 
tioned in that country. 

(2) Unless time or other circumstanoee pre- 
vent, the team is assembled prior to de- 
parture for briefing and orientation by 
the appropriate service departments. De- 
fense, State, AID, USL^ and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Briefings will cover 
current political, social, and economic 
conditions prevailing in the country to 
which the team is assigned. 

98. Military Civic Action Mobile Training 

Teams — Procedures 

CL While en route to the country where it will 
work, the team normally visits the headquarters of 
the unified command which supervises the MAAG 
or Mission of that country. The team briefs the 
unified conimander and his staff on its mission and 
receives instructions, guidance, and information 
concerning the country. The unified co mm a n d staff 
briefs the team and provides essential information 
on the latest political, economic and military 
situations. 

h. On arrival in the country, the team reports 
at once to the MAAG or Mission Chief for ad- 
ministrative and pohey orientation. As early as 
possible the MAAG or Mission Chief is briefed 
on the proposed plan for aocompHahing the civic 



action mission. Local situations and conditions 
govern procedures in each case. A suggested se- 
quence of procedure, not intended to be aU-indu- 
siveis — 

(1) Determine what is being done or has been 
done by local forces in the miUtaiy civic 
action field. It is necessary to know the 
attitude of the local military forces to- 
ward the people, how the people feel 
about the military forces, and what proj- 
ects and programs, if any, have been un- 
dertaken by the military forces to gain 
the respect and confidence of the people. 

(2) Understand the organization and capa- 
bilities of the military forces to perform 
military civic action projecta 

(3) Become acquainted with key military and 
other governmental officiala 

(4) Learn the basic economic needs of the 
coxmtry. Each team member can concen- 
trate on the needs in his specific field. 

(5) Visit all possible sections of the country 
to observe social and economic conditions. 

(6) Prepare the portion of a program per- 
taining to the activities which each spe- 
cialist on the team is qualified to judge 
and analyze. Some of the things which 
should be considered in preparing such 
a program are — 

(a) Whether the militaiy has a tradition 
of participating in public affairs that 
brings the military and civilians to a 
closer understanding of each other. 

(&) The basic needs of the local areas with 
which the military can assist. 

(u) The training required to accomplish 
military civic action projects or pre- 
pare personnel for useful roles in 
civilian life. 

( d) Specific proj ects in specific areas which 
the military forces can undertake with 
little or no additional funds. (Primary 
responsibility for funding military 
dvic action programs in a country rests 
with the host government. Military 
civic action projects whidi require ma- 
jor funding should be carefully evalu- 
ated.) 

(e) Whether local community councils of 
military and civilian representatives 
are used, and, if not, the desirability 
of instituting them. 
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(7) Discuss and coordinate the program or 
plan of action with the MAAG or Mis- 
sion staff and other elements of the coun- 
try team staff members. 

(8) Present the completed program or plan 
to the MAAG or Mission Chief and 
recommend its presentation to the coun- 
try team for approval and implementa- 
tion of those projects which may 'be un- 
dertaken at the country team level. Proj- 
ects which require funding are presented 
to the country team for consideration and 
fimding in accordance with current MAP 
procedures. 

G. Reports which must ‘be rendered include — 

(1) Interim reports are submitted by the 
MTT Chief, monthly or more often as 
indicated by progress, through the Chief 
of MAAG or Mission to the Director of 
Civil Affairs, ODCSOPS, Department 
of the Army, with a copy to Commandant, 
U.S. Army Civil Affairs School. 

(2) A final report is prepared by the team 
as prescribed in AR 551-50. 

d. Debriefing procedures should provide for — 

(1) Return to home station by way of the 
unified command headquarters, where 
the staff is briefed on results of the team 
efforts. 

(2) If the team has been provided from 
COJfUS, return to CONUS and report 
to the Director of Civil Affairs, 
ODCSOPS, Department of the Army, 
Defense, State, AID, USIA, and other 
interested agencies. 

99. Problems to be Overcome in U.S. Spon- 
sored Military Civic Action Programs 

a. The U.S. technician not only needs to be a 
specialist in his field but he must also develop 
the ability to teach these specialties to persons 
with different customs and viewpoints. Techni- 
cians who have had little or no training that will 
help them follow this principle will often frustrate 
the indigenous personnel and themselves by con- 
tinuing to seek a level of technical perfection that 
is actually beyond the environmental limitations 
of the area in which they are working. Therefore, 
thorough indoctrination in methods of introducing 
modem science and techniques into new areas is 
imperative. The object must be to help the people 
improve what they already have. Insistence upon 



technical precision beyond the environmental toler- 
ances of the country may accomplidi the short- 
range goal of completing a given project, but feU 
in the long-range goal of improving the capability 
of the indigenous personnel to respond to the needs 
of their own country. To obtain the long-range 
goal, the technician frequently may have to lower 
his own standards enough for the indigenous tech- 
nicians to reach them before he can start thinking 
about raising indigenous standards to modem 
levels. 

&. Communist propaganda preys on emotions 
and skillfully foments antagonisms to U.S. pro- 
grams. Therefore, U.'S. military and civilian as- 
sistance programs are more successful when con- 
ducted in such a way as to — 

( 1 ) Reach the masses of the people. 

(2) Yield some tangible and prompt benefits. 

(3) Involve active and constmctive partici- 
pation of the people. 

(4) Develop pride of the people in. their own 
achievement or status. 

100. Other Phase I Civil AfFairs Activities 

a. The CA staff element of MAAG will initiate 
collection of civil affairs intelligence upon which 
to base the civil affairs estimate of the situation. 
Civil affairs intelligence requirements and collec- 
tion capabilities are described in chapter 4. An out- 
line of a civil affairs Intelligence Collection Plan 
is shown in appendix F, and with minor modifica- 
tions will serve as a basis for this work in any 
phase of insurgency. 

&. The CA staff element of MAAG will prepare 
the Civil Affairs Estimate of the Situation (FM 
101-5 and app E). The initial Civil Affairs Esti- 
mate of Situation must cover the work of civilian 
agencies whose activities relate to any civil affairs 
major activity in the country in order to avoid 
duplication of effort and provide for the continua- 
tion of programs and approaches which have 
proven successful in the country concerned. 

c. The civil affairs annex to the Country IDD 
Plan (FM 101-5) should cover as a minimum — 

(1) Military civic action by indigenous forces 
and required U.S. support. 

(2) Need for and type of MTT’s to be re- 
quested. 

(3) Need for and type of CA permanent party 
personnel required to work with other 
U.S. agencies and host country subnation- 
al governmental structure. 
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(4) Civil affairs training program for indi- 
genous forces and required U.S. support. 

(5) Civil affairs effort required of indigenous 



forces to provide for or support the func- 
tions of government that are weak or non- 
existent in certain areas of the country. 



Section III. PHASE II ACTIVITIES 



101. Priority of Effort 

Phase II insurgency requires that the host coun- 
try governmental structure be strengthened at all 
levels. Emphasis probably will be placed on the 
use of indigenous and U.S. military personnel for 
this purpose. The principles set forth below, while 
applicable to advisors in any phase of insurgency, 
are especially applicable to Phase II. Frequently 
the U.S. Armed Forces will not have had the op- 
portunity to provide advisors at subnational levels 
in an earlier phase ; and the Phase II situation rep- 
resents the last hope of defeating the insurgency 
short of a war of movement, which might require 
a much greater UjS. commitment. The provision of 
U.S. military advisory personnel at this stage of an 
insurgency is an application of the principle of 
economy of force. 

102. U.S. Milifary Influence in CiviUMilifary 
RelaHons 

For both the host country military commander, 
and the U.S. MAAG or Mission Chief, the rela- 
tionships between the host country military forces 
and the civilian population of the nation are a 
matter of overriding importance to the entire IDD 
effort. By virtue of common interest, common 
schooling, and similar military problem areas, the 
most effective point of contact between two coun- 
tries may be through military chatmels. When 
such is the case the improvement of civil military 
relations can best be accomplished by the Chief 
of MAAG or Mission. This may also be the most 
effective charmel for suggesting the provision of 
US. military personnel as advisors at the various 
echelons of government. 

103. Basic Principles for the Selection, Train- 
ing and Use of Military Advisors in 
IDD Assistance Ofiorations 

a. These principles are applicable to all advisory 
roles in IDD operations. They are particularly 
important for those positions at the subnational 
level where the advisor is working with a military 
or civilian counterpart who has responsibility for 
some or all of the nontactical aspects of the TDD 



effort. Key positions, particularly in the field, must 
be identified and the best qualified and trained 
people must be placed systematically in these jobs. 
The U.S. officer assigned as an advisor must have 
some knowledge or training in every responsibility 
of his counterpart so that he can avoid giving mili- 
tary advice that would detract from some other ac- 
tivity of his counterpart. He will frequently find 
his counterpart involved in almost every function 
of local government because the primary mission 
may be an attempt to establish government in a 
particular area. 

5. U.S. military officers selected as advisors must 
be trained in all U.S. country team programs. 
Prior to commitment, an advisor should be told 
specifically what portion of the country he is going 
to and should be area-oriented for it in detail. This 
will extend his productive period without length- ♦ 
ening his in-countiy time. 

c. The advisor must convince his counterpart 
that he understands the problems involved, is tech- 
nically qualified to help solve the problems, and 
lastly, that he is wiling to help solve the problems. 
The modus operand! of a successful advisor may 
well include a policy of allowing his counterpart 
some “freedom from advice” during work hours, 
but on the other hand, spending considerable off- 
duty time with him and developing close working 
relationships through common interests, both in 
work and off-duty activities. Where possible, key 
U.S. advisors should be quartered where they can 
entertain indigenous officials. US. advisors grai- 
eraJly should stay in the background, letting at- 
tention focus on the indigenous official rather than 
on the American. The effective advisor must look 
at his job in a broad perspective. He must be curi- 
ous and knowledgable about the people in the area 
in which he works and not limit himself to those 
functional matters within a job description. Final- 
ly, the effective advisor must have a real under- 
standing of the political reality under which his 
counterpart works, 

A, The militaiy subnational level advisor often 
may be the best means through which to present 
advice from U.S. civilian as well as military agen- 
cies. Frequently indigenous provincial officials 
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may be military officers, and as Such, they may 
tend to aiccept advice more readily from a military 
advisor than from a civilian. In almost every case, 
however, the military advisor is in a position to 
a,t least reinforce civilian agency advice on polit- 
ical, economic, and sociological matters. 

e. In those situations where indigenous military 
officers also act in a civilian capacity it is essential 
that all elements of the U.S. country team under- 
stand the dual military and civilian roles occupied 
by such officers and their total impact on the IDD 
effort. A province or district chief may at the 
same time be a civilian official governing civilians, 
and a military commander affecting civilians. All 
U.S. a;dvisors must avoid pressures that will result 
in the counterpart’s attention being focused on 
either role to the detriment of the other. 

104. Support of Host Nation Oovernmental 
Activities 

а. The subnational level U-S. military advisor 
must be prepared to assist in subnational level 
planning and execution of the overall IDD effort 
as outlined in chapter 5. This will include advice 
and assistance to his counterpart in security mat- 
ters and all other internal defense matters. He 
should place emphasis on public administration, 
and the total function of government, appropriate 
to the extent that his counterpart is so responsible. 

б. To accomplish these activities the U.S. mili- 
tary advisor will frequently serve as liaison be- 
tween his counterpart and various U.S. in-country 
agencies. These may include both civilian and 
military agencies. One of the primary ways he 
can assist his counterpart is in helping him to 
make his own governmental system work. It will 
do little good if the U.S. advisor accomplishes 
all action by means of U.S. channels and U.S. re- 
sources, if, in the process, his counterpart does not 
learn how to establish procedural and functional 
channels for his administration and logistics 
within the framework of his own government. 
While the imilateral use of U.S. channels and re- 
sources may be necessary in emergency situations, 
or as an initial means of establishing influence, 
continued unilateral action by the U.S. advisor 
will be self-defeating. Misuse of the dual channel 
concept can also destroy rapport if the U.S. 
advisor continually goes over the head of his 
counterpart by using U.S. channels. The dual 
channel concept properly applied, however, can be 



most productive. At each echelon of the indigenous 
government above his own there are likely to be 
other U.S. advisors. While making parallel reports 
through U.S. advisory channels, the advisor should 
encourage his counterpart to submit his own requi- 
sitions and correspondence through his own 
channels. Thus the advisor at the next higher 
echelon will be made aware of the situation and 
can influence his counterpart to take the necessary 
action. Similarly, dual channels can be used for 
requests for action directed to any lower govern- 
mental echelon where there is a U.S. advisor. 

0 . The U.S. subnational advisor in assessing the 
situation in his area should use (and encourage 
his counterpart to use) the survey list set forth in 
paragraph 97. While this survey list was prepared 
primarily for use by civil affairs MTT’s, it can 
also give the U.S. advisor a method for obtaining 
a reasonably complete picture of the situation in 
his area and a basis upon which he can advise his 
counterpart. Unless he is the first one to be as- 
signed to the area, the advisor should also learn 
what his predecessor has done, or failed to do, and 
what other agencies are doing, and build upon that 
foundation. 

105. Operations by Subnational Level Ad- 
visors in Coordination With and in 
Extension of the Woric of U.S. Govern- 
ment Civilian Agencies 

a. Subnational level advisors contribute to the 
administration of USAID and other U.S. agency 
programs in the areas where they are located by 
supporting their activities. Many advisors can ex- 
pect to spend more than half of their time in the 
civil support area. In functions such as civil af- 
fairs and psychological operations, a major sub- 
national level U.S. advisor’s staff should have an 
officer devoting full time to each of these activi- 
ties. Generally the support rendered by subna- 
tional level advisors in these fields may include — 

(1) Assistance in the creation, management, 
and utilization of an ACC for each opera- 
tional area as a primary means of obtain- 
ing requisite coordination of all IDD 
activities. 

(2) Total or partial administration of certain 
specialized programs such as returnees 
or refugees. 

(3) Belief assistance to refugees and the civil 
population. 
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(4) Technical support such as providing 
engineer officers to inspect self-help proj- 
ects or to work with indigenous public 
works staffs. 

(5) Influencing the indigenous military and 
paramilitary forces to participate in mili- 
tary civic action projects that bear upon 
the overall USAID effort. 

(6) Providing security and administrative 
support in messing, transportation, com- 
munication, and billeting for personnel 
of USAID, USIS and other U-S. 
agfflicies. 

(7) Joint activities, including reporting, sit- 
ting together on local councils, and advis- 
ing the same indigenous governmental 
officials. 

6. It can be expected that USAID, USIS, and 
other U.S. agencies will use subnational level ad- 
visors in some of the following ways : 

(1) Reinforcing advice to indigenous govern- 
mental officials as the opportimity arises 
in planning self-help projects, procure- 
ment of materials, rapid payment of re- 
location funds and indemnification 
monies, and similar matters that affect 
the civil population. 

(2) Monitoring projects in progress. 

(3) Periodically providing materials for the 
local economy and overseeing receipt and 
disposition of materials and supplies. 



(4) Managing USAID originated imprest 
funds for use in short-range and stopgap 
actions. 

(5) Reporting information concerning the 
status of projects in his district. 

(6) Monitoring the general status of the civil 
populations, functioning of cadres, and 
receipt of returning or defecting guer- 
rillas or refugees from guerrilla areas. 

(7) Acting as a continuous observer, evalua- 
tor, and reporter on the civil scene within 
his district. 

c. The military advisor at the lowest levels will 
probably not have a U.S. civilian counterpart. 
Therefore, he must receive directions from all of 
the U.S. country team elements and will represent 
the entire United States effort between the peri- 
odic visits of specific representatives of various 
U.S. agencies. 

106. Other Phase II Activities 

The numerous civil affairs activities of the sub- 
national level U.S. military advisory personnel re- 
quire the ^tablishment of a full CA staff section 
in the senior U.S. in-country headquarters 
(MAAG or Military Assistance Command), This 
staff section, in addition to continuation and ex- 
pansion of Phase I activities and the supervision 
of those described in paragraphs 97 and 105, must 
prepare plans for the possible introduction of U.S. 
Army CA imits into the country as the situation 
may require. 



Section IV. PHASE III AaiVITIES 



107. Priority of Effort 

a. When an insurgency has reached Phase III, 
the government of the coimtiy is literally fighting 
for its existence, and the U.S. military element 
assisting that government must emphasize that 
part of the internal defense involving tactical op-'* 
erations against insurgent forces. For U.S. civil 
affairs advisors and CA units of supportmg U.^. 
forces this means that, at least in those areas where 
serious comhat actions are imderway, priority of 
civil affairs activity must emphasize provision of 
civilian support for and prevention of civilian in- 
terference with tactical and logistical operations. 
Of all internal defense civil affairs operations, this 
phase of insurgency brings into play civil affairs 



activities most closely akin to those of limited war 
(ch 5 and 6). 

J. From the point of view of civil-military re- 
lations, however, a war of movement in an insur- 
gency environment basically is different from a 
situation of equal combat intensity in a war be- 
tween nations. The difference is that even in Phase 
III of an insurgency, the ultimate goal for all 
military operations remains the gaining of the 
loyalty of the people for their government. With- 
out the support of at least a majority of the people, 
no government can hope to survive a Phase HI 
insurgency. Thus while the civil affairs activities 
may be basically similar, and involve the same 
techniques as those in limited war, the emphasis 
which must be placed on civil affairs "m defense 
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against insurgency is much higher than it would 
be in a situation where the people were patriotic- 
ally supporting their government in a war against 
a dearly foreign enemy. 

6. P^chological operations in support of civil 
affairs activities in a Phase III insurgency are of 
paramount importance. The people must be per- 
suaded toward loyalty to their government while 
that government and its allies appear to be causing 
great damage and death all around them. These 
persuasive efforts must be made by all civilian and 
military elements of the government and of those 
of its allies, and, for the U.S. elements, is a deli- 
cate task. U.S. forces have a sophisticated psycho- 
logical operations capability at their disposal and 
access to considerable material goods that can be 
distributed among the people. Both must be han- 
dled in such a manner that they reinforce the m- 
digerwus goreTnme/n£’s efforts to win over the 
people, and do not complicate the problem by in- 
jecting and magnifying the U.S. image between 
the people and their government. The U.S. ad- 
visor does this by remaining as much as possible 
in the background while the indigenous military 
unit or official he is advising reaches out to the 
people. As a member of a U.S. military unit con- 
ducting operations among the people, he must con- ■ 
stantly seek to bring the indigenous official onto 
the scene to make it obvious that the American 
nnit. is assisting the indigenous goverrunent and is 
acting only in its behalf. 

d. Therefore, civil affairs and psychological op- 
erations support to the combat units of both the 
indigenous and U.S. forces must be provided in 
much greater depth and breadth than normally 
is required in limited or general war. Indigenous 
units down to and includ'mg battalions will re- 
quire skillful advice and assistance in maintaining 
^e balance between the influence of U.S. and their 
own civil affairs and psychological operations ef- 
forts. If the indigenous forces do not have ade- 
quate CA and PSYOP units, similar U S. units 
may have to be provided for such support down 
to and including brigade level to assist the in- 
digenous forces in extending the government to 
the people through persuasion and good adminis- 
tration. In a Phase III insurgency the lack of 
stability and viability of the government may well 
reach into the middle echelons of administration ; 
and the military forces, U.S. or host country, 
must in the interest of their own operations, as 
well as for political reasons, provide at least mini- 



mal governmental services in the territory which 
they hold or seize. 

108. Community Relations 

a. Unless the U.S. forces (and their host coun- 
try allies) understand the requirement for good 
community relations and proper conduct, the best 
planned civil affairs effort by CA staff elements 
and units will be of little value. The rules of troop 
behavior required in a counterinsurgency situa- 
tion are complicated. U S. personnel must not only 
conduct themselves to the best advantage; but, 
by their example as well as by their advice en- 
courage the indigenous military to improve its con- 
duct. Mere generosity on the part of U.S. troops 
is not enough, particularly when that generosity 
is practiced with an imconscious show of wealth, 
a disregard for local custom, or is accompanied 
by loud or imusual behavior. 

h. In addition to the normal civil affairs train- 
ing requirements for US. Army personnel (ch 1), 
at least three additional training requirements 
must be added for U.S. troops committed in an 
internal defense operation — 

(1) Pre-embarkation training for all person- 
nel to include detailed and specific treat- 
ment of conduct among civilians in the 
area of operations. 

(2) Training for all officers, and senior non- 
commissioned officers, destined for duty 
in internal defense operations or other 
service in developing countries in using 
community relations techniques to the ad- 
vantage of the host nation. 

(3) In-countiy orientation courses for all 
military personnel. 

G. These same rules apply to official US. be- 
havior. Great care must be taken in local procure- 
ment of labor, real estate, and supplies, to avoid 
unnecessary disruption of the economy by pricing 
local civilians out of the market for things they 
must have in order to live. 

109. U.S. and Combined CA Units Opera- 
tions 

a. US CA units should be attached to US. tacti. 
cal commands for civil affairs support of the com- 
mander’s mission. Indigenous military civil affairs 
pereoimel must be trained for similar use wit! 
their own tactical commands and for the forma- 
tion of combined US.-indigenous force civil af 
fairs units that will provide US. tactical com- 
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mands civil affairs support with built-in. language, 
economic, political, and cultural knowledge. 

h. When a U.S. troop buildup occurs, in-coim- 
try coordination of the United States effort at 
subnational level becomes exceedingly imj)ortaiit. 
If there are to be elements of a U.S. tactical unit 
operating in a subnational governmental area, the 
U.S. military advisor to the chief of that area 
needs to know their plans and operations. With- 
out such coordination, there is likely to be con- 
fusion of action among indigenous officials fol- 
lowed by protests through separate U.S. and in- 
digenous channels. The best method of avoiding 
such problems and obtaining requisite support for 
U.S. units operating in the area is to have the CA 
staff element or unit of the U.S. military command 
establish and maintain liaison with the U.S. mili- 
tary advisor to the local governmental area chief. 
The U.S. military advisor should be the point of 
contact with the local government, and operations 
in the area should be coordinated with him. In the 
event of a serious emergency which requires im- 
mediate action affecting the local government or 
people, or if the U.S. military advisor is not avail- 
able, direct liaison may be established with the 
local government by the command support CA 
element. The U.S. military advisor should be fully 
informed as soon as he can be contacted. 

c. The U.S. military advisor to a host country 
operational area generally will provide the U.S. 
forces operating in that area with liaison to in- 
digenous officials which normally is provided by 
USCA area support units. However, U.S. troop 
units should not rely upon the U.S. military ad- 
visor to local governments to provide liaison for 
them to U.S. civilian agencies. This liaison should 
be performed by their own CA elements, although 
the U.S. advisor should also be kept informed. 

110. Military Civic Action by U.S. Forces 

a. The principles of military civic action de- 
scribed in chapter 6 apply with equal validity to 
programs undertaken by U.S. forces. 

h. A U.S. unit preparing for a military civic 
action mission must inventory its goods and skills 
in coordination with other elements of the U.S. 
country team against the needs of the locality in 
which it is located, and establish programs that 
will fit into the enviromnent and will help the peo- 
ple toward a better life. 

<7. CA imits, when available, are well qualified to 



plan, supervise and provide specialized assistance 
in the performance of military civic action proj- 
ects of U.S. forces. Overall planning and coordi- 
nation of Such projects with other developmental 
activities of U.S. and host country agencies is a 
matter of primary interest to the CA element of 
the staff. This element should monitor the program 
to insure that — 

(1) Military civic action by U.S. forces is 
supplemental to and does not detract from 
the area of major emphasis, that is the 
conduct of civic action by indigenous 
forces. 

(2) A proper balance is maintained between 
the provision of treatment and environ- 
mental health improvement measures. 
Joint policy directives outlining the US- 
AID public health program provide spe- 
cific guidance for all U.S. advisory and 
operational personnel for the training 
and integration of health workers into 
the indigenous system. 

(3) Recognition is given to the varying rela- 
tionships between U.S. tactical units and 
the people. U.S. military civic action 
plans are phased so that unilateral U.S. 
action, required initially to break insur- 
gent control and gain intelligence, is ac- 
complished, but that subsequent steps in 
the U.S. military civic action program 
in a given area are designed to transfer 
credit to indigenous government agencies. 

d. Military civic action is an important sub- 
sidiary task of tactical units committed in search 
and destroy, or in clear and hold operations. The 
length of time a unit is committed to an area will 
dictate the type projects undertaken, but the im- 
portance of military civic action to the overall 
success of the operation must not be overlooked. 
The civil affairs staff officer of the committed tacti- 
cal unit should contact the U.S. operational area 
advisors so that military civic action can be co- 
ordinated with the indigenous government, and 
other U.S. agencies. Such coordination may be dif- 
ficult in case of rapid commitment. In search and 
destroy operations it is particularly difficult to 
anticipate specific military civic action require- 
ments. Two steps may be taken to cope witii this 
problem ; first, the development of a li^ of materi- 
als for stockage and support of military civic ac- 
tion in rapid commitment ; secondly, advance co- 
ordination with USAID representatives to prepare 
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lists of civic action projects which axe desired for 
possible areas of commitment. These lists should 
be compared, priorities established, and then given 
to the tactical units as a basis for selection of mili- 
tary civic action projects on commitment to any of 
these areas. 

e. USIS and P^chologicaJ Operations units 
should exploit military civic action but must be 
careful not to focus attention on U.S. units at the 
expense of the indigenous government in this 
effort 

117. Populace and Resources Control by U.S. 
Forces 

a. The requirement for p^chological operations 
support prior to, during and after populace and 
resources control operations is even greater than 
for military civic action since Uie latter program 
speaks for itself, whereas the former almost al- 
ways needs careful explanation and justification. 

&. The basic principles of populace and resources 
control are described in chapter 6 and these apply 
with equal validity to populace and resources con- 
trol actions by U.S. forces. 

(7. In the operation of a populace and resources 
control program, paramilitary forces may be the 
most essential element. One means of providing for 
better coordination with these units in' area where 
U.S. forces are committed, is through the conduct 
of integrated populace and resources control op- 
erations; that is, operations conducted by a com- 
bined force of paramilitary personnel and U.S. 



m^tary personnel. If this is successfully accom- 
plish^, the paramilitary organisation will not 
oiUy increase in overall effectiveness, but the U.S. 
military forces involved will have extended their 
own capabilities to secure an area, gain intelli- 
gence, and effectively impose populace and re- 
sources control. 

112. Olher Phase III Activities 

a. The same situation which applies to indige- 
nons military units taking over areas previously 
under insurgent control will also frequently apply 
to the U.S. units in the same role. Until the civil 
branch of the indigenous government can respond 
to them, the p^ple taken under control are a mili- 
tary civil affairs problem. Hie answer to the U.S. 
commander’s problems in this respect is combined 
civil affairs operations that will allow authority 
and assistance that reaches the indigenous people 
even though the indigenous organization is badced, 
supported, advised, and trained by U.S. or other 
allied personnel. 

b. In Phase m, many U.S. Government civilian 
agency’s operations are impaired or even stopped 
altogether because of the security situation. In 
such cases, U.S. military peKonnel, with appro- 
priate skills, may be used to take over this work 
in contested ar^. US CA units may be of partic- 
ular assistance to USAID in this by providing per- 
sonnel to maintain the USAID operation wher- 
ever possible, or by assuming USAID missions and 
functions in the areas of combat operations. 



CHAPTER 8 

CIVIL AFFAIRS OPERATIONS IN THE THEATER 



Section I. THEATER LEVEL CONSIDERATIONS 



IT 3. Theater Commander (Commander of 
Unified Command) 

a. The conduct of relationships between foreign 
national governments and the theater commander 
in a theater of operations depends upon the degree 
of civil affairs authority delegated to him. The 
policies governing his authority will be decided at 
the highest level. 

h. When TJ.S. diplomatic representatives are in 
the area and functioning, relations between them 
and the theater commander will usually be de- 
lineated by Executive Order and may be based on 
the organization of a TJ.S. country team (ch. 1). 

c. When TJ.S. diplomatic representatives are not 
in the area, the theater commander normally is 
given full authority within national policy, to con- 
tact foreign governments in his area of operations 
and to advise, assist, coordinate, or exercise con- 
trols, as required. The extent of such authority will 
vary. 

d. The theater commander must accomplish his 
military-political mission and comply with the 
applicable provisions of international law, treaties, 
and agreements with respect to the inhabitants, 
governments, and economies of occupied, lib- 
erated, or host territories. He is responsible for 
the provision of civil affairs guidance and policy 
directives to all forces under his command. He is 
authorized, but not required, to delegate civil af- 
fairs authority to subordinate commanders as ap- 
propriate. Since Army forces have the unique 
capability of providing control of land areas and 
the population therein, implementation of civil 
affairs portions of the theater plan normally is 
delegated to Army elements of the unified com- 
mand in the operational command chain. In the 
event civil affairs authority is not delegated, the 
theater conunander retains the responsibility for 
planning, determination or organization and pro- 



cedures, and implementation as discussed in para- 
graphs 118 through 137. 

e. In the conduct of his relations with the civil 
government (s) in the area, the theater com- 
mander, within the designated limitations of his 
authority, establishes and delineates policies which 
are to be implemented, and assigns missions to 
major subordinate commands. However, he does 
not normally furnish detailed instructions on the 
manner of execution. The theater commander 
utilizes G5 staff sections and CA units within the 
theater of operations at the various levels of civil 
government as the points of contact with local 
officials. 

/. The scope of the theater commander’s civil 
affairs activities will vary dependent on the degree 
of control, if any, maintained by the host govern- 
ment over its populace and resources. Civil affairs 
activities may also be circumscribed by the provi- 
sions of any international agreement to which the 
United States and the host countries are parties 
(see subsequent paragraphs). In general, the fol- 
lowing sets of circumstances may be extant : 

(1) Where an adequate civil administration 
is in existence, civil affairs activities may 
be limited to the conduct of proper re- 
lations between US. forces and the civil- 
ian population, and such procurement or 
utilization of local resources or facilities 
in support of military operations as may 
be authorized. 

(2) Where the civil administration is inade- 
quate, unwilling, or unable to function in 
all areas of normal governmental activ- 
ity, the civil affairs activities of the 
theater commander may include exercis- 
ing some of the normal functions of civil 
administration, as authorized by interna- 
tional agreement or national policy. 
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(3) Where civil administration is wholly in- 
operative, it may be incumbent upon the 
theater commander to perform all func- 
tions of civil government, again as au- 
thorized by international agreement or 
national policy. In this event, as well as 
imder the circumstances indicated in 
paragraph 112, control of governmental 
functions should be restored to the rec- 
ognized civil government at the earliest 
possible time. 

T14. PoliHcal Advisor 

OL. The Department of State, as the agency 
within the U.S. Government primarily charged 
with the development and implementation of for- 
eign policy, may furnish a political advisor to the 
theater commander. 

6. The duties of the political advisor are to 
advise the commander on established policies in 
such matters as governmental affairs and relations 
with other allied and neutral countries, and to 
furnish informal contact with the Department of 
State. 

c. Contact between personnel of the theater CA 
staff section and of the office of the political ad- 
visor should be habitual, informal, and character- 
ized by mutual confidence. 

115. Fundamental Considerations 

a. The conduct of civil affaim operations within 
a theater is influenced by two critical variables 
which have a determining influence upon both the 
concept of civil affairs operations and the command 
structure required to execute that concept. 

(1) The legal basis for the entry of U.S. 
forces into a country in which operations 
are to be conducted is the first of these 
variables. U S. forces may be present 
within the territory of another sovereign 
nation either on the basis of an invitation 
from the government which it recognizes, 
or may enter the territory of a hostile 
power by force of aims against the will 
of the government of that nation. In the 
first situation, U.S. civil affairs operations 
will he directed primarily towards estab- 
lishing effective liaison with the recog- 
, nized governmental authority and provid- 
ing advice and support to that govern- 
ment. In the second situation, U.S. civil 
affairs operations may involve the estab- 



lishment of a military government of the 
occupied territory. The basic principles 
of military government operations are 
described in chapter 13. 

(2) The second critical variable involves the 
nature of the operation; i.e., U.S. uni- 
lateral as compared to U.S. participation 
in combined operations. In ,US. uni- 
lateral operations the theater commander 
has far greater freedom of decision in 
determining his concept of civil affairs 
operations and his command structure. In 
combined operations both the concept of 
civil affairs operations and the civil af- 
fairs command structure will be greatly 
influenced by international agreements to 
which the United States is a party. Those 
Currently in force generally provide for 
integrated civil affairs operations to be 
achieved through a combined command 
as opposed to establishing separate areas 
of national civil affairs responsibility. 
When the United States engages in a 
war as an ally of a nation or nations 
with which it has concluded such an 
agreement, or, if, in the absence of such 
an agreement, U.S. national policy is op- 
posed to the establishment of separate 
areas of national responsibility for civil 
affairs operations, the theater commander 
will be called upon to provide the U.S. 
element of a combined staff section. Gen- 
erally the actual conduct of CA unit op- 
erations, in either the command support 
or area support role, is not materially 
modified and the principles set forth else- 
where in this manual are applicable to 
U.S. civil affairs operations in either 
imilateral or combined operations. The 
difference between the two Involves pri- 
marily the chain of command which con- 
trols civil affairs operations in the 
theater. (For detailed treatment of this 
subject see para 129 through 131.) 

&. The impact of the use of biological, chemical, 
and nuclear weapons on civil affairs operations is 
discussed in chapter 9. 

c. Civil affairs operations generally are charac- 
terized by the fundamental concept of centralized 
direction at the highest practical level and de- 
centralized execution, coupled with the integra- 
tion of the military and civilian effort at the low- 
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esfc echelon. Such operations require intensive 
planning, flexibility, and maximum adaptation to, 
and utilization of, local political-social structures 
and resources. 

116. Plans and Orders 

a. The attainment of national objectives in 
military operations in which U.S. forces partici- 
pate depends in a large part on recognition of 
the necessity for prior planning at the theater level 
for conduct of civil affairs operations. Detailed 
prior planning is essential at all echelons of com- 
mand 5 however, the theater commander must pro- 
vide an overall civil affairs plan for guidance of 
his subordinate commanders in order to prescribe 
the objectives of operations and insure continuity 
of policies and uniformity of their application. 
Sudi guidance must relate not only to ultimate 
objectives but must also be pertinent to operational 
phases and functional specialties. 

h. Planning procedures to include the formula- 
tion of plans, coordination in the preparation of 
plans, assignment of planning tasks, determina- 
tion of planning phases and programs, and the 
preparation of outline plans are fully described iu 
FM 101-5. Planning for the conduct of civil af- 
fairs operations is a continuous process, but oon- 
* sists primarily of three basic steps — 

(1) Compilation of essential information 
and data relative to missions of the major 
commands concerned and the actions 
they propose to accomplish those 
missions. 

(2) Analysis and evaluation of assembled in- 
formation to determine feasibility and 
capability of the various methods for ac- 
complishing the civil affairs objectives as 
provided by higher authority. 

(3) Preparation and dissemination of plans, 
directives, orders, and instructions neces- 
sary for subordinate units to plan for and 
execute the functions involved in their 
civil affairs operations. 

c. At all echelons of command planning consid- 
erations include, but are not limited to the — 

(1) Manner in which civil affairs operations 
may best contribute to the overall mis- 
sion of the command. 

(2) Coordination of operations with other 
operations. 

(3) Requirements for unit and administra- 
tive support for civil affairs operations. 



(4) Capability of the command to support 
civil affairs operations. 

<?. The militaiy force serves primarily as an in- 
strument of national policy in the attainment of 
political objectives. Accordingly, the theater com- 
mander insures that primary attention is given 
in the preparation of his plan to the political-mili- 
tary objective which he has been directed to at- 
tain and to limitations which may be imposed on 
Ms operations by international law, terms of trea- 
ties or agreements, and policy guidance received 
from higher authority. A detailed study must be 
made of area intelligence to include geograpMc 
and economic features; the density and composi- 
tion of the population; forms and levels of gov- 
ernment; and attitudes, customs, and traditions 
of the people. 

e. The overall theater civil affairs plan pre- 
scribes the objectives of the operation, provides 
information on the anticipated phasing of the op- 
eration, and assigns civil affairs missions and fur- 
nishes guidance on the delegation of civil affairs 
authority to commanders of major tactical and 
administrative commands. Plans of major sub- 
ordinate commanders to whom civil affairs au- 
thority is delegated establish the CA organization 
and requirements for units, and include directions 
on deployment of command and area support 
units. The overall theater plan furnishes general 
instructions on relationships with national or local 
civilian authorities, including the degree of advice 
or assistance to be rendered, or the degree of con- 
trol, influence, or supervision to be used. Plans of 
subordinate commanders set forth policies per- 
taining to conduct of the various functions, and 
the levels of government at which they wiQ be 
conducted. Guidance is also included on the ex- 
tent of procurement of local supplies, equipment, 
and services for military use; and the fumisMng 
of civilian relief, economic aid, and other matters 
essential to the conduct of civil affairs operations. 

/. When projected operations are to extend into 
the territories of two or more nations, variations 
of objectives and policies with respect to each na- 
tion may necessitate clear differentiation in plans. 
Planning for deployment of units should stress 
simplicity and flexibility so that unforeseen re- 
quirements can be met readily with minimum dis- 
ruption of the plamied organization. Each civil 
affairs plan involving operations in countries with 
wMch suitable civil affairs agreements have not 
been negotiated should include drafts of agree- 
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ments, covering those matters essential to the ac- 
complishment of the plan, as a basis for agreement 
negotiations. 

g. The theater civil affairs plan is pnt into effect 
by issuance of appropriate orders and mstmctions. 
determination of whether civil affairs instructions 
are to be included in the operations or adminis- 
trative order, or both, is based on the nature of 
the operation and necessity for direction of sub- 
ordinate elements on such matters as objectives, 
delegation of civil affairs authority, and general 
policy guidance, 

h. The theater civU affairs officer is responsible 
for primary staff supervision, of civil affairs mat- 
ters within theater. Based oh directives and gmd- 
ance of the theater commander, civil affairs plans 
and operations are coordinated at all echelons be- 
tween major army subordinate commands by ex- 
change of liaison officers, command and staff 
liaison, or both. Lateral commands are mutuaUy re- 
sponsible for exchange of information, requests 
for supporting action, and coordination in areas 
of mutual concern. 

117. Handbooks 

Civil affairs handbooks may be published by the 
TJ.S. theater headquarters, or, in combined opera- 
tions, by the senior allied headquarters, to serve 
as a basis for the training of personnel assigned 
to civil affairs duties and to provide information 
and guidance on applicable policy directives for 
the planning and conduct of civil affairs opera- 
tions. Due to variations in treaties and civil affairs 

Section IJ. U.S. UNILATERAL CONCEPT 

118. Delegation of Gvil Affaire Authority 

a. The theater (unified) commander normally 
win reserve certain major civil affairs activities to 
himself, such as national government level liaison 
and, as appropriate, negotiation of international 
agreements. He will, however, normally delegate 
the major part of his civil affairs authority to sub- 
ordinate commanders in the operational chain of 
command. 

h. In some intensities of conflict, particularly in 
the mid- and low-intensities, the environmental sit- 
uation will be such that the theater (imified) com- 
mander will have created a subordinate unified 
command for the direction of actual combat op- 
erations. Under these circumstances, the delega- 
tion of civil affairs authority will be made to the 



agreements, as well as in objectives and policies, 
it is normally desirable to provide separate hand- 
books for each country in which civil affairs op- 
erations are to be conducted. Handbooks of a 
general nature, setting forth basic policies pertain- 
ing to the organization and conduct of civil af- 
fairs operations and containing basic documents 
such as initial proclamations, laws, and ordi- 
nances, or the provisions of civil affairs and other 
agreements, are of particular . value to nonspe- 
cialist officers. Such handbooks may be supple- 
mented with other technical handbooks containing 
detailed procedural guidance on the various 
functional specialities, primarily for the use of 
specialist personnel. Although handbooks must in- 
clude sufficient information on the political, so- 
ciological and economic structure of the area of 
concern, to permit an understanding of the actions 
which are to be taken, they do not constitute a 
primary source of area intelligence. Handbooks 
should be prepared in the form of ready reference 
guides and may contain information on the his- 
torical background and social and economic de- 
velopment of the country ; governmental structure 
at national, provincial, and local levels; organiza- 
tion of political parties; police, security, and legal 
systems; banking and monetaiy systems; civil 
service system; treatment of civilians; establish- 
ment of courts, as appropriate; anticipated prob- 
lems in the area ; and measures for the protection 
of U.S. and allied elements of the military force,. 
These handbooks should be prepared in looseleaf 
form to facilitate revision. 

OF OPERATIONS AND ORGANIZATION 

commander of the subordinate unified command. 
This commander may, in turn, further delegate 
some civil affairs authority, normally to the senior 
Army commander in the operational chain of com- 
mand in the combat zone and in the communica- 
tions zone. 

c. In high-intensity warfare and, in some en- 
vironmental circumstances, in mid-intensity, the 
theater (unified) commander may assume direct 
control of combat operations without creating a 
subordinate unified command. Under these circum- 
stances, the theater (unified) commander normally 
will del^fate civil affairs authority directly to the 
senior Army commander in the operational chain 
of command in the combat zone and the communi- 
cations zone. 
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d. Witliiii the combat zone and the communica- 
tions zone, the senior Army commanders to whom 
civil affairs authority has been delegated, may fur- 
ther delegate this authority to subordinate com- 
manders in the operational chain of command sub- 
ject to any restrictions on delegation imposed by 
higher authority. 

e. Except as indicated in paragraph 125, civil 
affairs authority will not normally be delegated to 
theater army, as theater army will not usually be 
in the operational chain of command. 

/. In all circumstances, delegation of civil af- 
fairs authority will be limited to those command 
echelons in both the combat zone and the com- 
munications zone which have proper civil affairs 
staff representation. 

H9. Principles of Civil Affairs Operations 

Civil affairs operations in the combat zone and 
in the communications zone, within the framework 
of U.S. unilateral concepts of operations and or- 
ganization, should be conducted in accordance with 
certain principles of general application. These 
principles are discussed in subsequent paragraphs. 

a. Civil affairs operations normally should be 
conducted within a framework of centralized di- 
rection and deo&nlrcdAzed execution. 

h. Civil affairs operations should be sufficiently 
flexible in concept to permit a transition from de- 
centralized direction and execution to a framework 
of centralized direction arid execution, depending 
on the type of operation being conducted. 

c. Civil affairs activities should be characterized 
by a continuity of operational concept and guid- 
ance at all appropriate levels of command. 

d. Civil affairs staff representation is required at 
all levels of command where civil affairs authority 
is established. 

e. Civil affairs activities should, whenever possi- 
ble, be conducted on a politico-geographic basis 
wi& areas of civil affairs authority delineated 
along political boundaries. (It is recognized that 
tactical military boundaries must be employed for 



g. Civil affairs, in the last analysis, is a com- 
mand responsibility and is the concern of aU ele- 
ments and members of a command. CA staffs and 
supporting civil affairs organizations have pri- 
mary and supervisory responsibility ; however, the 
success of civil affairs activities depends on the 
concern and attention of all individuals and units. 

120. Civil Affairs Authority in the Combat 
Zone 

а. Civil affaire authority normally will be dele- 
gated to the commander of the highest Army tac- 
tical command in the combat zone. Depending on 
the size of the Army force involved, this delega- 
tion of authority from the commander of the uni- 
fied or subordinate unified command could be to 
a field army, corps, or division commander. Nor- 
mally, civil affaire authority will not be delegated 
to an Army component less than a division in size. 
Civil affaire support for a unified commander or 
subordinate unified commander with an Army 
tactical element of less than division size must be 
tailored specifically to meet the circumstances 
involved. 

б. The field army commander normally will del- 
egate civil affairs authority to corps commanders 
for the engaged areas, and to the Field Army 
Support Command (FASCOM) commander for 
the field army support area. The corps com- 
manders normally will further delegate civil af- 
faire authority to division commanders. However, 
the FASCOM commander normally will not fur- 
ther delegate his civil affaire authority. 

c. If the highest Army tactical unit is a corps, 
the corps commander normaUy will delegate civil 
affairs authority to division commanders in the 
engaged areas and to the Corps Support Com- 
mand (COSCOM) commander for the corps sup- 
port area. Normally, there will be no further dele- 
gation of civil affaire authority. 

d. If the highest Army tactical unit is a divi- 
sion, the division commander normally will retain 
aU civil affairs authority that has been delegated 



this purpose under some circumstances; however, 
transition to political boundaries should be accom- 
plished as soon as practicable.) 

f. Commanders having civil affaire authority 
should be furnished supporting civil affairs units 



to him. 

e. Neither the absence of CA authority nor the 
relinquishment of civil affairs authority once dele- 
gated relieves any commander of his responsibil- 
ities for compliance with legal requirements with 



tailored with regard to the commander’s mission, 
the environmental situation, the civil affairs prob- 
lems, and the complement of the supported IJ.S. 
force. 



respect to the inhabitants, government, and econ- 
omy within his area of concern and for the ob- 
servance of humanitarian principles by his troops. 
Further, a commander of a major unit not dele- 
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gated civil affairs authority, supports and assists 
the CA units operating in. his area, and, in turn, 
is supported and assisted by them. 

f. Normal civil affairs activities of commanders 
not delegated civil affairs authoriiy include — 

(1) Community relations of the forces under 
hi s command to include appropriate di- 
rectives for troop conduct. 

(2) Recommendations as to priorities for the 
provision of civil affairs support to sub- 
ordinate units of his command. 

(3) Provision of augmentation elements to 
include PSYOP support to civil affairs 
units within his area to meet require- 
ments for technical personnel which ex- 
ceed the capabilities of the CA units and 
are essential for civil affairs operations. 

(4) Provision of logistic support to civil af- 
fairs units operating in their areas, as 
required. 

121. The Gvil Affairs Brigade in the Com- 
bat Zone 

a. The civil affairs brigade is a major subordi- 
nate unit which may be attached to the field army 
or the field army support command (FASCOM) . 
Depending on its attachment, it operates under 
the staff supervision of the field army or 
FASCOM G5 and is capable of exercising com- 
mand over a maximum of six civil affairs bat- 
talions. Normally, the civil affairs brigade will 
remain attached to field army or FASCOM and 
will attach appropriate civil affairs units to sub- 
ordinate unit commanders to whom civil affairs 
authority has been delegated. The civil affairs 
brigade commander retains command of all civil 
affairs units of the brigade, but relinquishes oper- 
ational command to the supported commander. 

&. Normally, the civil affairs brigade will pro- 
vide civil affairs support on the basis of one civil 
affairs battalion for each corps area and one civil 
affairs battalion for the Army rear area. 

122. The Civil Affairs Battalion in the Com- 
bat Zone 

a. The civil affairs battalion, while imder the 
command of the civil affairs brigade, is under the 
operational command of the unit to which at- 
tached. This battalion is capable of exercising 
command over a maximum of six civil affairs 
companies. The battalion may be tailored to be 
self-sufficient and capable of sustained civil af- 



fairs operations. The battalion operates imder the 
staff supervision of the G5 or ACofS Civil Affairs 
of the unit to which attached. The civil affairs 
battalion commander retains command of all civil 
affairs companies of the battalion but relinquishes 
operational command to the supported division 
commander. 

&. Normally, the civil affairs battalion will pro- 
vide civil affairs support on the basis of one civil 
affairs company to each division in the corps area. 
The battalion headquarters with attached func- 
tional teams is capable of performing corps civil 
affairs support functions for the corps area from 
division rear boundary to the corps rear hoimdary. 

1 23. The Civil Affairs Company in the Com- 
bat Zone 

a. The civil affairs company, while under the 
command of the civil affairs battalion, is imder 
the operational command of the supported divi- 
sion commander. The company operates under the 
staff supervision of the division G5 and is capable 
of exercising command over a maximum of ten 
civil affairs platoons. 

&. Each company is composed of cellular teams 
to include a company headquarters, platoon head- 
quarters, civil affairs fimctional teams, and admin- 
istrative teams. The company normally has only 
essential organic specialists for support of platoon 
operations, but may be augmented with additional 
specialists from the civil affairs battalion as re- 
quired for specific missions. 

124. The Civil Affairs Platoon in the Com- 
bat Zone 

a. The civil affairs platoon will normally re- 
main under the command (including operational 
command) of the civil affairs company attached 
to the supported division. It may, however, be 
attached to an organic brigade of this division for 
direct support of brigade operations when the divi- 
sion’s operational environment makes such attach- 
ment desirable; or it may be attached to an in- 
dependent brigade for direct civil affairs support 
of independent brigade operations. In both of the 
latter circumstances, the civil affairs platoon will 
remain under the command of the civil affairs 
company, but will come under the operational 
command of the brigade commander. 

&. The civil affairs platoon is capable of exercis- 
ing control over a maximum of ten civil affairs 
teams. The platoon normally consists of only es- 
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sential organic specialists for support of team 
operations, and must depend on the civil affairs 
company for required administrative and logistic 
support, or upon the combat brigade when 
attached. 

125. Civil Affairs Authority in the Commu- 
nications Zone 

a. Depending on the environmental situation 
and other organizational implications, the highest 
Army echelon in the communications zone in the 
operational chain of command may be Theater 
Army, Theater Army Support Command 
(TASCOM), or some combined form of both. 
Whatever designation this headquarters takes, 
the commander normally will receive a delegation 
of civil affairs authority from the commander of 
the unified or subordinate unified command. 

&. The senior COMMZ commander will nor- 
mally delegate civil affairs authority to major sub- 
ordinate commands in the COMMZ. These sub- 
ordinate commands may take the form of area 
support commands (ASCOM) , area comma.nds, or 
similar organizational arrangements. Further 
delegation of civil affairs authority by these sub- 
ordinate commanders normally will not be made. 

c. CA units in the COMMZ provide both area 
support for the COMMZ and backup support to 
field army civil affairs units. They can provide a 
complete functional capability in the COMMZ as 
well as specialties not found in the field army civil 
affairs units. A minimum capability is initially 
provided, but may be expanded by the assignment 
of additional civil affairs teams or units as the 
situation requires. 

126. The Civil Affairs Brigade in the Com- 
munications Zone 

a. In normal employment, the civil affairs bri- 
gade has attached to it three or more civil affairs 
groups as its major operating units. The number 
of groups may be adjusted as required ; however, 
when more than six groups are required, an addi- 
tional brigade should be organized for each four 
groups. The brigade operates under the staff super- 
vision of the G5 or Assistant Chief of Staff/Civil 
Affairs of the command to which it is assigned. 

h. When a’ TASCOM is established in the 
COMMZ, the Civil Affairs Brigade is nor- 
mally assigned to the Area Support Command 
(ASCOM), a major subordinate command of the 
TASCOM. Should there be a requirement a Civil 



Affairs Command could be established as one of 
the mission commands of the TASCOM. This can 
be accomplished by the TASCOM commander 
assuming command and operational control of the 
Civil Affairs Brigade and Its attached units. 

c. In those situations when a TASCOM Is not 
established in the COMMZ, the Civil Affairs Bri- 
gade normally will be assigned to the senior 
COMMZ headquarters in the operational chain 
of command. 

d. Regardless of its assignment the Civil Af- 
fairs Brigade normally will attach appropriate 
civil affairs units to subordinate commanders to 
whom civil affaire authority has been delegated. 
The civil affairs brigade commander retains com- 
mand of all civil affairs units of the brigade, but 
relinquishes operational command to the supported 
commanders. 

e. The civil affairs brigade will normally pro- 
vide civil affairs support to subordinate command- 
ers who have been delegated civil affairs authority 
by attaching a civil affairs group, battalion, or 
company to them as appropriate. The type of unit 
will be determined with regard to the mission of 
the Supported command, the nature of the area of 
responsibility, population densities, economic con- 
ditions, and, if possible, existing geographic and 
political boundaries. In each instance, the attached 
civil affairs group, battalion, or company will op- 
erate under the staff supervision of the G5 or 
ACS/ CA of the supported command. 

127. The Civil Affairs Group, Battalion and 
Company in the Communications 
Zone 

а. The civil affairs group is an operational ele- 
ment and is also capable of exercising command 
over a maximum of six civil affairs battalions. It 
may be attached to a supported commander for an. 
operational mission without battalion components 
or it may be employed as a command element, 
as required. 

б. The civil affairs battalion is an operational 
element and is also capable of exercising command 
over a maximum of six civil affairs companies. 
It may be attached to a supported commander 
for an operational mission without company com- 
ponents or it may be employed as a command ele- 
ment as required. 

c. The civil affairs company is an operational 
element and is also capable of exercising command 
over a maximum of ten civil affairs platoons. It 
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may be attached to a supported commaader for 
an operational mission without attached platoons 
or may be employed as a command element as 
required. 

128. Civil Affairs Command 

a. Although civil affairs operations normally 
■will 'be conducted on a basis of centralized direction 
and decentralized execution, conditions of en- 
vironment, mission, or operational facility may 
make it advisable that civil affairs operations be 
wholly centralized. This can be accomplished by 
the creation of a civil affairs command. 

&. The ci'vil affairs brigade structure is easily 
adaptable to a civil affairs command either in the 
COMMZ or the combat zone. The commander of 
the field army, or the commander of the senior 
Ar my headquarters in the COMMZ withholds civil 
affairs authority from subordinate elements and, 
through his G5, or ACS/Civil Affairs directs civil 
affairs operations on an areawide basis. The com- 
mander of the civil affairs brigade retains opera- 
tional command of all brigade assets and conducts 
and controls civil affairs operations throughout 
the area in support of tactical or area commands. 
The civil affairs brigade is responsive directly to 
the field army or COMMZ commander and all civil 
affairs units are responsive, in a civil affairs com- 
mand channel, to the brigade. Support of sub- 

Section III. U.S. PARTICIPATION 

129. Combined Operofions 

a. When TJ.S. forces operate in conjunction -with 
allied forces, the responsibility for conduct of civil 
affairs operations probably will be assigned to a 
combined civil affairs command. Directives cover- 
ing broad aims and policies for conduct of civil 
affairs operations by combined commands are 
promulgated normally at interallied governmental 
or command levels. The commander of a combined 
command complies with these civil affairs opera- 
tional instructions. He insures adequate coverage 
in his operation plans and makes an equitable al- 
location of responsibilities for the implementation 
of civil affairs plans, to include, when appropriate, 
provisions for CA units and personnel. He nor- 
mally delegates authority for the conduct of civil 
affairs to the senior commander of each national 



ordinate commanders in the area by civil affairs 
units is accomplished by lateral liaison and 
coordination. 

c. In the event the theater {unified) commander, 
or commander of a subordinate unified command, 
desires to centralize all theater civil affairs 
operations, civil affairs authority will be with- 
drawn from subordinate commands. The brigade 
structures in 'both the combat area and COMMZ 
will become operational command structures re- 
sponsive in civil affairs channels to the unified or 
subordinate unified command. This will necessi- 
tate creation of a civil affairs command headquar- 
ters at unified or subordinate unified command 
level and this can be accomplished by employing 
the headquarters elements of a civil affairs brigade. 
The civil affairs command would function imder 
the staff supervision of the theater Oivil Affairs 
Officer. Support of subordinate commanders by 
CA units in the civil affairs conunand structure 
is accomplished by lateral liaison and coordination. 

d. It is envisioned that the requirement for a 

civil affairs co mma nd in unilateral U.S. opera- 
tions is most likely to arise in high- or mid-intensity 
warfare in densely populated, highly developed 
areas, and in posthostUity military government 
situations. - 

e. Low-intensity conflict and fluid conditions of 
combat may require decentralized control. 

IN COMBINED OPERATIONS 

force involved. National integrity of forces is nor- 
mally preserved in the organization of a combined 
command. 

h. In the conduct of combined operations, inter- 
governmental agreements which have been con- 
cluded for the purpose of standardizing civil af- 
fairs operations, organization, training, proce- 
dures, and methods will, as applicable, receive full 
compliance of all U.S. elements (FM 101—5 and 
FM41-5). 

130. Concept of Civil Affairs Operations 
for U.S. Participation in Combined Op- 
erations 

a. For civil affairs in the combined command 
environment, it will be mandatory that combined 
ci'vil affairs staffs be provided at aJl combined com- 
mand levels involved in the centralized direction 
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of civil affairs operations. This vpill provide a suit- 
able structure for centralized policy direction and 
control of civil affairs operations, as well as 
liaison and coordination among the nations 
represented. 

h. Decentralized execution of civil affairs opera- 
tions will be the normal mode of operation and can 
be accomplished by adaptation of the same prin- 
ciples applicable to tJ.S. unilateral civil affairs 
operations. This can be accomplished through a 
delegation of civil affairs authority to the com- 
mander of the U.S. national component of the 
combined command for execution in those areas of 
the theater of operations for which the United 
States is responsible, subject to overall policy di- 
rection and supervision of the combined command. 

0 . Further delegation of civil affairs authority 
within the U.S. national component line, and CA 
staff organization and unit support, will then fol- 
low the normal principles discussed in relation to 
U.S. unilateral operations (para 118-128). 

d. The general principles of command and area 
support civil affairs operations set forth in para- 
graphs 132 through 137 are applicable in both U S. 
unilateral and combined command environments. 

Section tV. COMMAND 

132. Civil Affairs Command Support 

а. Civil affairs command support activities are 
directed toward the support of the military mis- 
sion of the tactical commander and the fulfillment 
of his legal obligations. The complexity of com- 
mand support operations will vary with such fac- 
tors as the mission of the tactical unit, fluidity of 
the tactical situation, density and attitude of the 
population, amount of partial or complete disrup- 
tion of normal law and order, extent of interfer- 
ence with military operations by refugees, and use 
of mass casualty and destruction weapons. 

б. Civil affairs command support units can pro- 
vide direct civil affairs support to tactical combat 
units from brigade through field army in the com- 
bat zone. These civil affairs units move with the 
supporting combat units (ch 3) . 

0 . Planning by the army, corps, or division Gr5 
for the conduct of civil affairs activities in the com- 
bat zone must be coordinated with other interested 
staff officers and adjacent units. Planning should 
provide for a determination of requirements for 
both command and area support units, regulation 



131. Civil Affairs Command in Combined 
Operations 

a. Centralized direction and execution of civil 
affairs operations may become de^rable in the com- 
bined command environment, as in the unilateral 
U.S. environment. It is, in fact, more likely to de- 
velop in the combined command atmosphere to 
support combined operations, coordinate with na- 
tional governments, and assist allied nations in 
rehabilitation efforts. In the event of a military 
occupation and concomitant military government 
under combined command direction the need for a 
civil affairs command probably will be manifest. 

&. When the need arises, a civil affairs command 
responsive either to the U.S. national component 
commander of the combined command, or directly 
to the combined force commander, can be created 
iu much the same manner as described with regard 
to U.S. unilateral operations. The major difference 
lies in the need for increased combined CA staffs 
at all appropriate combined force levels for cen- 
tralized direction, and for extensive lateral coor- 
dination at all civil affairs operational levels with 
civil affairs elements of other national force 
components. 

SUPPORT OPERATIONS 

of the phasing forward of these units, and meas- 
ures necessary for the control of the local populace 
upon entry into the area. 

d. Major tactical unit orders will specify and 
establish responsibility for civil affairs tasks to 
be performed by subordinate tactical commanders. 

e. Additional CA units and/or functional teams 
may be requested and attached to the army, corps, 
or division to supplement the operations of the 
command support CA unit for specific tasks. 

133. Civil Affairs Activities in Support of 
Major Tactical Units in the Combat 
Zone 

a. The commander of a CA command support 
unit is responsible for performing the certain re- 
curring tasks and fimctions, which include — 

(1) jFhrnishing the supported imit com- 
mander and staff with information, esti- 
mates, and recommendations pertaining 
to civil affairs activities. 

(2) Planning and supervising the training of 
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his own unit and of other CA units at- 
tached to it. 

(3) Exercising command (inclu ding opera- 
tional command) over attached CA units 
that have not been further attached to 
tactical units. 

(4) Eeceiving, holding, and orienting CA 
area support units to be deployed in the 
area of the supported unit. 

(5) Eecommending employment of CA units 
designated to provide area support. 

h. The CA command support unit conducts es- 
sential reconnaissance and surveys of the area of 
operations and furnishes advice and assistance nec- 
essary for the initiation and continuation of ac- 
tions required to control the civilian populace and 
essential civilian resources. 

0 . The CA unit commander makes frequent in- 
spections to insure that civil affairs operations are 
being conducted in furtherance of tactical opera- 
tions and in accordance with established policies 
and applicable provisions of law. The commander 
insures that all essential measures are taken to 
maintain law and order and to prevent disease and 
unrest. He insures that local officials, agencies, and 
installations are functioning in compliance with 
CA directives. 

d. The location of the CA headquarters is deter- 
mined from prior recoimaissance and is coordi- 
nated with the tactical unit headquarters. Both 
military personnel and civilians must be able to 
locate and identify the CA headquarters; there- 
fore, the approaches to and the headquarters itself 
must be dearly marked by signs in English and the 
language of the area. In determining the exact 
location, consideration is given to — 

(1) Command and control situation in the 
area of the supported tactical unit. 

(2) Availability of necessary space and 
facilities. 

(3) Locations of governmental offices. 

(4) Local security available from troops in 
the area. 

(6) Proximity to designated transportation 
routes. 

(6) Availability of communications facilities. 

(7) Location of higher headquarters. 

e. The civil affairs functions that will require 
particular emphasis by the commander of a civil 
affairs command support unit are public health, 
public safety, public welfare, public administra- 



tion, labor, civil information and displaced per- 
sons, refugees and evacuees. 

134. Retrograde Movement 

CA tasks during a retrograde movement include 
control of the local inhabitants to prevent inter- 
ference with military operations and evacuation 
of designated civilian personnel and essential re- 
sources, supplies and equipment. Prior to a retro- 
grade movement, flow of civilian supplies to for- 
ward areas is reduced and rearward evacuation of 
supplies that may be of use to the enemy is accom- 
plished, with civilian transportation being used to 
the maximum. In order to neutralize the value of 
the area to the enemy it may be desirable to destroy 
resources, supplies, equipment, and local facilities 
that may be of use to his forces. However, this 
destruction is accomplished only in accordance 
with international law and upon the authoriza- 
tion of a commander directing the retrograde oper- 
ation. Detailed civil affairs plans for a retrograde 
movement must be made in accordance with the 
overall plan. Effective liaison between the CA unit 
and higher headquarters, adjacent, and support- 
ing units is essential to the control and movement 
of civilians, including establishment of check- 
points, emergency medical care, emergency rations, 
the prevention of interference with tactical opera- 
tions, and the utilization of aU available roads. 

135. Airborne, Amphibious, and Armored 
Operations 

Although the conduct of these operations nor- 
mally requires specially trained troops; special 
techniques, tactics, material ; or an emphasis upon 
certain considerations, the civil affairs principles, 
concepts, and techniques described in this manual 
generally apply. The flexibility of CA units per- 
mits the addition or deletion of specified func- 
tional teams to meet the requirements of particular 
operations. 

a. Airhome Operations. 

(1) In the planning for and conduct of civil 
affairs activities in support of airborne 
operations, the commander must provide 
as a minimum — ^the establishment of pub- 
lic safety ; the discharge of his legal re- 
sponsibilities; and such additional activi- 
ties, which may be undertaken after the 
airhead is secure. It also may include the 
local procurement of motor and other 
forms of transportation to increase the 
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mobility of airborne units; the utiliza- 
tion of local labor, supplies, and equip- 
ment; and the protection of local 
resources. 

(2) Civil affairs planning, which is based on 
the tactical plan of operations, neces- 
sitates accurate, detailed, and timely in- 
telligence of objective areas on such mat- 
ters as the attitude of the local popula- 
tion; movement by the ffliemy of inhabit- 
ants from the landing area ; extent of 
disease, privation, and unrest among the 
inhabitants which may necessitate the 
use of civilian relief supplies from mili- 
tary stocks; availability of local labor for 
military use; and availability of local 
supplies and equipment for military 
procurement. 

(3) In airborne operations, essential com- 
mand elements of the CA command sup- 
port unit, augmented as necessary with 
functional teams, move to the objective 
area with the assault echelons. Since the 
CA units normally will not 'be able to 
assure control over civilians in the air- 
head until some degree of stability is es- 
tablished, personnel of the unit act in ad- 
visory capacities to the commanders who 
are responsible for the control of civilians 
in their respective areas. As specified in 
tactical directives, initial actions may in- 
clude measures to fre^e the civilian pop- 
ulation in place in order to prevent inter- 
ference with military operations; to as- 
sist in establishing law and order and pre- 
venting sabotage; and to provide shelter, 
rations, clothing, and medical care for 
civilians. 

(4) Following an airborne operation and 
when linkup with friendly forces has been 
accomplished, authority for the conduct 
of OA operations may be transferred to 
the commanders of those major tactical 



units making the linkup. To assure con- 
tinuity of operations, particular atten- 
tion must be given to providing informa- 
tion and making records available to other 
commanders who subsequently will en- 
ter the area. 

h. Am/pMbious O'peratixms. In amphibious op- 
erations, personnel of the CA command support 
unit, augmented as required, are attached to the 
landing teams to advise and assist the command- 
ers in initiating CA operations. The CA command 
group accompanies the amphibious task force 
command group. In planning for amphibious op- 
erations, particular consideration is given to the 
vulnerability of beachhead operations; to activi- 
ties by local inhabitants which may cause con- 
gestion or confusion; to the need for absolute con- 
trol over civilian circulation so that movement 
from and to the beachhead areas will not be im- 
peded ; and to problems which may be created by 
refugees. Since economy of force is a vital con- 
sideration, maximum permissible use is made of 
local resources. To the extent authorized by inter- 
national law and when security considerations per- 
mit, it is desirable to employ local inhabitants for 
cargo handling, storing, and related activities. 

e. Armored Operations. In armored and mech- 
anized operations, it may be necessary to accord 
priority to public safety measures at the expense 
of other civil affairs activities because of the longer 
lines of commimication and the extent of the area 
in which operations may be conducted. When an 
armored division is employed in pursuit or ex- 
ploitation missions and is supported by an in- 
fantry division, coordination must be accomplished 
by tactical and CA commanders concerned on the 
conduct of civil affairs activities to include the 
assurance of public safety in order not to delay 
the advance of the armor. When an armored di- 
vision is in a static situation or occupies a defen- 
sive sector, its civil affairs activities are conducted 
in the same general manner as those of an infantry 
division. 



Section V. AREA SUPPORT OPERATIONS 



136. Civil Affairs Area Support 

a. CA area support units are deployed for op- 
erations in designated areas in accordance with the 
overall theater civil affairs plan. These units nor- 
mally replace CA command support units previ- 



ously deployed in the area of operations in sup- 
port of tactical forces. 

6. CA area support units normally base their ac- 
tivities in centers of popidation, cities that are seats 
of government, or control points of industrial com- 
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plexea. To the Tna- dTonm extent practicable, CA 
area support units are informed in advance of their 
deployment regarding the specific areas where they 
are to be employed to permit their making de- 
tailed analyses of pertinent area intelligence. When 
area training is not provided, prior to the de- 
parture of these units from the continental United 
States, it should be furnished upon their arrival 
in the theater. 

c. Upon entry into his assigned area, the com- 
mander of an area support unit confers with per- 
sonnel of the OA command support unit in the 
area, the commanders of tactical units remaining 
in the area, and with local officials in order to ob- 
tain information that will enable the unit to con- 
tinue effectively any CA functions initiated prior 
to arrival. Area surveys are reviewed or conducted 
promptly with assistance from personnel of the 
command support unit in order to verify informa- 
tion previously received and to provide a basis for 
adjustment of requirements. An attached OA area 
support unit remains under the operational com- 
mand of the supported tactical commander until 
the tactical command rear boundary is moved 
forward of the area in which the CA area support 
unit is employed or until the tactical commander 
is relieved of CA authority in the area. 

d. WTxen a CA area support unit is initially de- 
ployed in a city during a moving or fluid situation, 
the jurisdiction may include surrounding rural 
areas. As the unit comes successively under the 
control of higher echelons, the extent of area over 
which the unit exercises jurisdiction is adjusted in 
accordance with the overall civil affairs plan. The 
extent of area over which a CA area support unit 
may effectively exercise control or supervision 
varies according to such factors as the size and 
geographical nature of the area ; locations of polit- 
ical boundaries; attitude of the local population 
and amount of guerrilla activity; extent of agri- 
cultural and industrial employment; condition of 
routes of transportation ; existence of com- 
munications facilities; and other pertinent 
considerations. 



137. Civil Affairs Area Support Activities 

a. The CA area support unit upon arrival in an 
area or city will assume, continue, and refine the 
performance of those civil affairs functions initi- 
ated by the CA command support unit it relieves. 
CA area support units will, in addition, initiate 
the performance of other civil affairs functions 
necessary to the perfonnance of the area support 
mission. 

h. CA area support operations will vary in com- 
plexity and required degree of functional speciali- 
zation depending on a number of factors. CA 
operations at provincial or comparable level of 
government, for example, will involve a higher 
degree of specialization than operations at a mu- 
nicipal or lower level. 

c. CA area support activities also will vaiy iu 
accordance with the total social and economic en- 
vironment of the area of responsibility. 

(1) Activities of CA area support units m 
urban areas will require emphasis on 
measures concerned with industrial re- 
habilitation, development and support; 
economics and commerce ; public finance ; 
and other essential aspects of urban life. 
Civil defense will be of a greater signifi- 
cance than in rural areas. 

(2) Activities of CA area support units in 
rural agricultural areas will require em- 
phasis on many aspects of the food and 
agriculture function. They will include, 
for example, location of food surplus and 
deficit areas; study of agricultural 
methods; reclamation and conservation 
of land; food processing and marketing; 
and study of forestry and fishery 
operations. 

d. The commander of a CA area support unit 
must plan for the conduct of area support oper- 
ations in his assigned area of responsibility based 
on the total environment; must take those meas- 
ures required to insure orderly transition from 
command to area support civil affairs operations; 
arid must continue and expand civil affairs oper- 
ations as required to support the supported com- 
mander’s mission. 
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CHAPTER 9 



iMPAa ON CIVIL AFFAIRS OF EMPLOYMENT OF CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL, 

OR RADIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 



Section I. FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 



138. Introduction 

a. The variety of possible situations which 
could result from the use of chemical, biological, 
or radiological (CBK.) weapons in warfare, makes 
it difficult to provide doctrine for all eventualities. 
The civil affairs planner and operator must insure 
the attainment of U.S. political objectives r^ard- 
less of the environment or the level of conflict. 
Civil affairs planning principles remain un- 
changed, but the task is complicated by an absence 
of experience factors concerning the impact the 
use of such weapons will have upon a civilian gov- 
ernment, its economy and social controls. This 
chapter provides doctrinal guidance based uiK>n 
available information, assessed against the histor- 
ical experience of mankind in warfare, and tem- 
pered by the traditional adherence of the United 
States to the standards of international law con- 
cerning the responsibilities and duties of military 
commanders to civilian populations, and by the 
basic principles of humanity. 

&. For general information concerning the 
chemical, biological, and radiological threat to 
civilian populations and institutions (as well as 
to military forces) see FM 3-10, FM 3-12, and 
FM 101-^. 

c. Modem mass destruction and mass casualty 
weapons ^sterns possess capabilities that pose 
special hazards to civilian populations. Each type 
of high lethality weapon, whether used alone, in 
combination with one or more of ^e others, or 
with conventional weapons, has the inherent ca- 
pacity to devastate civilian populations. While 
both friendly and enemy forces may observe vary- 
ing levels and degrees of mutual or unilateral 
constraints in the employment of chemical, biolog- 
ical, or radiological weapons, observance of such 
constraints by the enemy cannot be assumed, nor 



would such observance eliminate all major civil 
affairs problems. It is, therefore, essential that 
civil affairs staffs, units, and specialists be capable 
of undertaking civil affairs operations that will 
lessen the impact of such warfare on a civilian 
populace and thereby facilitate the successful com- 
pletion of the commander’s mission, 

139. Legal Aspects 

a. Treaties governing land warfare are con- 
tained in DA Pam 27-1. A comprehensive dis- 
cussion of international law is published in DA 
Pam 27-161-2, chapter 2 of which deals with the 
uses of weapons, including poisons, contamination 
of water, .fire, toxic chemical agents, and nuclear 
weapons. FM 27-10 contains doctrine concerning 
the rales of land warfare. 

b. The United States is not a party to any 
treaty or agreement precluding use of CBR 
weapons. 

140. Impact on the Civil Affairs Responsi- 
bilities of the Commander 

a. A military commander is concerned with the 
impact on his mission of mass destruction and mass 
casualties in the civilian community resulting from 
disasters, internal unrest, dr effects of combat. 
Liaison with civil authorities is needed to assure 
advance warning of probable interference with the 
commander’s communications, transportation, lo- 
cal procurement, quartering of troops, or his sup- 
ply of indigenous labor. 

b. In the event of a breakdown of civil authori- 
ty, the military commander may have to assume 
authority over the civil population and the re- 
sources of an area. A breakdown of civil authority 
may be accompanied by a mandate or a request to 
the commander to assume control ; or a bilateral or 
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multilateral agreement may authorize such as- 
sumption of temporary authority. This action may 
suspend the rights of the civil authorities, but it 
does not establish sovereignty and does not absolve 
the commander of his responsibilities under inter- 
national law. 

c. The fact that hostilities may commence and 
proceed for a period of time without the use of 
mass destruction or mass casualty weapons does 
not relieve a commander of his responsibilities to- 
ward the civil population. The possibility of the 
sudden use of special weapons by the enemy is al- 
ways present, and the commander must take ade- 
quate precautions to prepare the civilians around 
him for such an eventuality. In either developed 
or underdeveloped areas, military forces can dem- 
onstrate their concern for the welfare of the pop- 
ulation by providing them the needed support for 
civil defense efforts, U.S. military support for civil 
defense may vary from liaison and training to the 
actual provision of the equipment, depending upon 
theater policy directives and agreements with the 
host country. Generally, the TJ.S. military com- 
mander in the area will provide technical assist- 
ance and support, usually in coordination and co- 
operation with the military and paramilitary 
forces of the host nation. The commander usually 
will be held responsible for civil defense of the in- 
digenous labor force operating within his base 
areas. In order to insure cooperation of this indi- 
genous labor force, be may also be required to pro- 
vide protective masks, food, clothing, shelter, and 
emergency medical care for the families of the 
people working for him, or even for the entire sur- 
rounding population. It must be recognized that 
a TJ.S. military installation in an area makes the 
area a more likely target for enemy attack, a fac- 
tor which will lead to certain natural resentment 
against the forces. This resentment can be alle- 
viated, if not eliminated, by coordination and cor- 
relation of plans with the host oounti-y military 
force as well as adequate TJ.S. military support for 
civil defense activities. In any event this gives the 
commander a level with which to obtain maximum 
civilian cooperation. 

141. Possible Constraints 

a. The use of mass casualty and mass destruction 
weapons may be limited by constraints contained 
in agreements between the parties to the conflict. 
The existence or nonexistence of such constraints 
will be of imp>ortance to all military planners and 



critical to the civil affairs planner. Listed in h 
through f below are some of the possible con- 
straints and the favorable and unfavorable results 
of each on civil affairs plans and operations. 

h. One set of constraints might involve refrain- 
ing from use of certain types of weapons, such as 
lethal chemical or lethal biol<^cal weapons. Civil 
affairs planners in this situation would have fewer 
problems in the way of providing protective masks 
and clothing for civilians, and the public health 
problems, other than those pertaining to treatment 
of mass casualties from the use of nuclear and con- 
ventional weapons, would also be lessened. If this 
constraint were to result in increased used of nu- 
clear weapons, however, the problem of mainte- 
nance and restoration of essential public facilities 
might become much greater. 

c. Another constraint might involve limitations 
on deliberate attacks against major population 
centers with any of these weapons, which would in 
effect turn population centers of certain sizes into 
sanctuaries. Concomitantly, there might also be 
agreement not to use cities of these sizes for mili- 
tary purposes. If this were to be adopted, there 
might develop serious problems in the provision 
of civilian labor for the support of military opera- 
tions. Such a constraint could also lead to many 
other problems including — 

(1) Possible increased devastation of rural 
areas with partial or total loss of food 
production for fairly prolonged periods 
of time. 

(2) The necessity for the large scale impor- 
tation of food for the p>eople in the city 
sanctuaries and the resultant delivery 
and distribution problems. 

(3 ) Overtaxing of housing, public health, and 
all other vital faciliti^ in population 
centers where rural and small town popu- 
lations took refuge. 

(4) These sanctuaries could at any time be- 
come major disaster areas if the enemy 
should suddenly abandon the constraints 
or threats of such action. Rumors of such 
action could also cause mass panic and 
precipitous flight. On the other hand, if 
the sanctuaries were respected, this might 
provide a means for survival of the major 
part of the civilian populace and greatly 
ease the burden of caring for mass casual- 
ties. It would also provide at least a par- 
tial means of enforcing a stay -put or 
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standfast policy (para 146) and would 
reduce the problems inherent in prehos- 
tilities evacuation (para 145 ) . 
d. Even if all categories of GBR weapons were 
to be used there might be constraints upon the 
weapons effects sought or upon the type of target. 
For example there might be agreement to use only 
the nonlethal types of chemical agents (such as 
riot control or incapacitating agents) or the non- 
lethal biological agents (such as anticrop agmts 
or those capable of producing only incapacitating 
diseases in man) . The use of such weapons under 
these circumstances while obviously reducing some 
civil affairs problems would materially increase 
the civil affairs tasks in other areas. 

(1) Successful attacks on agricultural pro- 
duction would bring increased civilian 
supply problems concerning the importa- 
tion and distribution of foodstuffs. 

(2) Incapacitating agents used against popu- 
lation centers would also affect, at least 
temporarily, all the public health, public 
safety, and public utilities services. For 



example, a small, easily controlled fire 
could become a major disaster if it were 
to occur when the bulk of the local fire 
department was too ill to respond, 
c. A major constraint on nuclear weapons might 
limit such weapons in ways to avoid the deliberate 
use of large scale fallout. Since fallout attacks 
people rather than physical structures, the prob- 
lems of caring for civilian casualties might well 
be greatly increased while the problems of the 
restoration of essential facilities could at the same 
time be reduced. 

/. Restraints upon the use of mass destruction 
and mass casualty weapons is thus not a panacea 
for all civil affairs problems. The net impact of 
constraints on the use of such weapons would 
probably eaSe many civil affairs problems but 
each of these constraints could well cause or 
magnify others. In any event, the commander 
must plan for civil affairs operations imder any 
possible ^t of contraints in the same way and to 
the same degree that he must plan for tactical and 
logistical operations under the same conditions. 



Section II. CIVIL AFFAIRS PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 



142. General 

a. Based on the foregoing considerations, CA 
organizations must be formed, and civil affairs 
operational plans must be prepared and coordi- 
nated with friendly governments concerned. Mod- 
em warfare conducted by an alliance requires 
extensive international coordination of civil af- 
fairs activities, and the potential threat of mass 
destruction and mass casualty weapons increases 
the requirement for coordination to the same extent 
that it increases the overall civil affairs problems. 

5. Planning for civil affairs operations in this 
environment requires consideration of essential 
differences between such warfare and that waged 
solely with conventional weapons. 

(1) Unclear weapons probably would create 
the greatest civil affairs problems, as 
these weapons destroy both people aiid 
property. In this tliey are akin to con- 
ventional warfare in which saturation 
bombing techniques are used against 
large population centers. The major dif- 
ference is that greater warning time is 
available to the population in conven- 
tional warfare, as saturation techniques 
require relatively long periods to achieve 



the same level of destruction caused by 
one nuclear weapon. 

(2) Chemical and biological weapons can 
cause massive personnel losses but mate- 
riel and installations are left intact. On 
the other hand these weapons can cause 
great fear and panic because they a:re un- 
seen, largely unknown, and people have 
not been conditioned to their possible use. 
Chemical and biological agents that in- 
capacitate a large percentage of the 
population for long periods of time could 
require massive medical treatment facili- 
ties and numbers of persoimel. Chemical 
agents that cause irrational behavior 
would require additional police support. 

143. Critical Variables 

The possible effects of chemical, biological, and 
radiological weapons upon civil affairs operations 
require that the civil affairs plaimer consider the 
critical variables which are inherent in the use of 
such weapons. The civil affairs planner must 
assess the probable impact upon such operations 
and design a civil affairs organizational structure 
which can cope with these problems in a way best 
designed to support the political-military mission 
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of the command. He must, at least, provide an 
organization which can continue civil affairs 
operations under the impact of any level of 
violence in which a military line of command could 
continue to operate. Among the critical variables 
which the civil affairs planner must consider are — 

a. Attack frequencies. 

J. Timing of attacks in relation to seasonal 
weather variations, topographical configurations, 
population dispersal and activity patterns, hours 
of day or night, stage of agricultural cycles, and 
time-phasing of multiple attacks. 

0 . Method of attack (overt or covert) and mode 
of delivery. 

d. Attack “mixes,” i.e., the various combination 
options which the enemy could utilize against 
friendly targets. 

e. tJ.S., allied, and enemy strategic and tactical 
objectives. 

/. Civil defense planning capabilities and lim- 
itations, including organization, training, and pro- 
tective shelters available (para 144). 

ff. Numbers and types of CA units available. 

A. Status of military operations. 

144. Civil Defense Plans and Organization 

a. A major critical variable which faces the 
civil affairs planner is a consideration of the status 
of local civil defense planning and organization 
in the area of operation. Generally, the impact of 
the use of mass casualty and destruction weapons 
upon U.S. Army civil affairs operations will be 
in inverse proportion to the extent and effective- 
ness of the civil defense plans and organization 
in affected areas. To the extent that civil govern- 
ment can control and care for its people, the po- 
tential civil affairs problems of the Army are re- 
duced. 

h. The civil affairs planner must obtain and 
study all available information about the status 
of civil defense planning and organization in a 
projected or actual theater of operations to de- 
termine if it is adequate to meet the needs likely 
to arise. He must then make appropriate recom- 
mendations to his commander for civil affairs op- 
erations and for the requisite civil affairs organi- 
zational structure which appears to be required. 

c. The initial concerns of the civil affairs plan- 
ner, after finding that there is a civil defense plan 
for the area of operations, are to determine if it 
is a coordinated plan, and if the plan covers the 
essential requirements to meet anticipated combat 



conditions. The planner also needs to know whether 
the civil defense organization is a military, para- 
military or purely civilian organization, its rela- 
tionships with the military forces and other gov- 
ernmental agencies of the country concerned, 
sources of manpower and the state of training and 
discipline, and the degree of authority it has over 
the population. Finally, he must know the gen- 
eral attitude of the population toward civil de- 
fense, and the general level of knowledge about 
and preparation for individual and family pro- 
tective measures. 

d. For planning purposes, civil defense can be 
divided into three time phases of action after at- 
tack — 

(1) The first phase is the Emergency Phase. 
It lasts from the time of the attack to 
several days or weeks afterward, depend- 
ing upon the sizes and locations of the 
attack (s) , the nature of the area, and the 
effectiveness of the defense organization. 
The object of the Emergency Phase is 
sumval. The effectiveness of operations 
conducted during this phase is largely de- 
pendent upon careful pre-attack planning 
and training. 

(2) F ollowing the Emergency Phase, the Op- 
erational Recovery Phase begins at the 
earliest time possible. During this phase 
a civil defense organization must restore 
the essential functions of the area as 
quickly as possible. The main objective 
of this phase is to sustain survival. Prop- 
er pre-attack planning and training for 
operational restoration are absolutely ^- 
sential. If this planning and training are 
delayed until after the attack, the capa- 
bility for early recovery may be critically 
hampered. In addition, the number of 
casualties caused by radiation and by sec- 
ondary effects of chemical weapons will 
be greatly increased. 

(3) At the completion of the Operational Re- 
covery Phase, the Final Recovery Phase 
begins. The objective of this phase is total 
restoration of the normal functions in the 
area. 

e. In addition to the factors indicated in d 
above, the civil affairs planner will need to know 
what has been planned and done to provide for 
continuity of government, the continuity of op- 
erations of business and industry generally, and 
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of the public utilities particularly and what is the 
status of public health planning and organization 
for emergency situations. 

f. Formulation of an adequate civil defense plan 
is complex. Coordinated planning requires corre- 
lation of the essentials of survival in each com- 
munity with tlie anticipated effects of specific types 
and levels of attacks. The planner must recognize 
that any catastrophic event is certain to hit more 
than one domestic activity simultaneously. Each 
separate action must complement all others be- 
cause quick restoration comes only from a coordi- 
nated program of tasks. 

145. Prehostiiities Evacuation Planning 

Military plans for prehostilities evacuation of 
civil populations from probable combat areas and 
from the vicinity of rear area target complexes 
should consider the following factors : 

а. Probable reaction of hostile power (s). 

б. Loss of protective capabilities of fixed civil 
defense facilities. 

0 . Impact on logistical and civilian labor re- 
quirements. 

d. Availability of suitable sanctuaries with ade- 
quate means of protecting the civil population. 

e. Time, distance, and transportation factors. 

j. Effects of possible surprise attack during 

movement. 

g. Disruption of the economic, political, and so- 
cial orders. 

h. Emergency provision for mass subsistence 
support. 

L Capabilities and limitations of civilian au- 
thorities. 



uation period, casualties inflicted during the move- 
ment could offset the advantages sought. 

o. Where chemical and biological attacks are 
delivered against population centers and nuclear 
weapons are not being employed, a stay-put policy 
may be advantageous. Remaining indoors, or in 
properly equipped shelters, sealing windows and 
doors, adopting strict sanitaiy measures, and other 
expedients may reduce civilian casualties during 
and after such attacks. 

d. A basic advantage of a stay -put policy is that 
maximum utilization of existing fixed civil defense 
organization and facilities can be made, especially 
where the population participates in the program 
as a routine part of community life. 

e. When belligerents have agreed to exclude all 
population centers, or those above certain size, 
from attack, a stay -put policy could be valid. Such 
places would become sanctuaries. Nevertheless, the 
existence of such sanctuaries would, particularly 
when swollen with refugees, provide the enemy 
with an important target to attack in the event he 
abandoned constrainta 

/. Stay-put advantages and limitations for the 
battle area should be carefully evaluated prior to 
decision. Military necessity may compel complete, 
partial, or selective evacuation from the battle 
area and contiguous communities. Such evacua- 
tions could, depending on the size of the battle 
area, involve as many as several million people. 

g. A stay -put policy will serve to facilitate per- 
manent rehabilitation activities after combat oper- 
ations have moved elsewhere, or following cessa- 
tion of hostilities. ■ 

147. Public Health 



Civil affairs organizational and operational 
capabilities. 

146. Stay-Put Planning 

a. Stay -put policies require strong enforcement 
capabilities. While enforcement should be the re- 
sponsibility of civil officials, military plans must 
provide for emergency enforcement measures if 
civil authorities fad. 

h. In a nuclear warfare environment where cities 
are targets, the civil defense posture is inadequate, 
and chemical or biological attacks are not antici- 
pated, a stay-put polity may not be valid, espe- 
cially when time permits evacuation. On the other 
hand. If a surprise enemy attack with chemical or 
biological weapons Is practicable during the evao- 



ffl. CA public health planning should incorpo- 
rate opeiuting procedures based upon — 

(1) Theater policy. 

(2) Area studies and surveys of indigenous 
medical facilities, personnel, and supplies. 

(3) Medical logistical support requirements. 

(4) Comprehensive staff coordination. 

(5) Evaluation of the specific effects of par- 
ticular types of weapons systems. For ex- 
ample, where certain nonJethal chemical 
or biological agents are utilized for the 
purposes of temporarily incapacitating a 
civil populace, hospital requirements may 
be minimal. 

5. Existing civilian public health facilities, per- 
sonnel, equipment, and supplies of all types, gen- 
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erally can be regarded as inadequate in varying 
degrees, for handling the variety of emergency 
requirements which would be caused by attacks 
using mass destruction or mass casualty weapons. 
Initial casualties may exceed surviving treatment 
capabilities in situations where attacks are of high 
or medium intensity. Rural casualties will require 
evacuation in many cases to medical facilities in 
urban areas unless mobile or temporaiy hospitals 
have been prepositioned in rural areas. Provision 
of medical facilities outside of urban areas for po- 
tential use by urban populations may exceed the 
production and economic capabilities of the gov- 
ernment concerned. Biological attacks may go un- 
detected or overcome the protection aflEorded by 
immunization, resulting in a sudden and massive 
outbreak of disease. 

148. Civilian Supply Planning 

a. If possible, CA civilian supply planning 
should be based on detailed coordination with the 
civilian government, prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Emergency stockpiles established in the 
prehostilities phase should be positioned so as to 
minimiz e the probability of destruction in initial 
attacks. Plans should provide for emergency 
stockpile levels commensurate with anticipated 
operational requirements and replenishment times. 

5. Civilian supply plans for civil affairs opera- 
tions after a CBR attack should anticipate that 
unusually large quantities of rodenticides and in- 
secticides may be needed. Seeds, fertilizer, and 
domestic animals may be required in some cases. 
Other needs could include extraordinaiy amounts 
of — 

(1) Engineer tools and equipment. 

(2) Power generators. 

(3) Food. 

(4) Clothing. 

(5) Public safety equipment and supplies. 

(6) Communications equipment. 

(7) Protective masks and clothing. 

(8) Decontaminating equipment and sup- 
plies. 

(9) Detection and warning equipment. 

(10) Construction supplies and fuel. 

(11) Water purification equipment. 

c. Types and quantities of supplies actually re- 
quired will depend upon evaluation of each antici- 
pated attach environment. For example, CBR 
weapons can be employed to leave buildings, 
docks, raUyards, streets, vehicles, and other facil- 



ities intact while killing human beings, animals, 
and plants. Conversely, nuclear attacks could de- 
molish an entire city or a number of cities. 

149. Continuity of Government 

Lines of succession that apply to national, pro- 
vincial (regional), or local levels should be clearly 
established in the emergency plans of the indig- 
enous government. Such plans should provide for 
alternate seats of government, preservation of es- 
sential records, and lines of succession within the 
civil defense structure. The civil affairs planner 
must be aware of these plans and take them into 
account in his operational planning. Civil affairs 
plans must include alternate solutions for the gov- 
ernment of the area if civil government collapses, 
or is unable to meet the situation without military 
aid. 

150. Continuity of Commerce and Industry 

The procedures contained in paragraph 149 are 
also applicable to commerce and industry. Where 
appropriate, civil affairs plans should include key 
facilities lists and the requisite special procedures 
for emergency operation. This factor becomes of 
especial importance in situations where U.S. mili- 
tary forces are dependent upon local procurement 
of supplies for support of military operations. 

151. Public Utilities 

Basie criteria useful in preparing plans for res- 
toration of water, electric power, natural gas, and 
commimication services are — 

a. The present and projected extent and condi- 
tion of the physical facilities of the system. 

h. The inherent vulnerability and durability of 
the systems during and following attacks. 

152. CA Organizational Considerations 

a. Based upon the problems which have been 
set forth in preceding paragraphs the civil affairs 
planner must develop an organization which can 
cope with the civil affairs problems generated by 
the use of these weapons. It is essential that the 
civil affairs portion of a theater of operations troop 
list provide for adequate and continuing input of 
civil affairs units and personnel to the theater from 
COJirrS. CA needs would be magnified many 
times. The theater troop basis must also reflect the 
greater need of the Civil Affairs organization for 
communications equipment ; CBR teams; medical 
laboratory services as well as other medical unit 
support ; and for augmentation by military police. 
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engineer, qnaxtennaster, signal and transportation 
units. 

6. CBR weapons effects can be anticipated, to 
cross political boundaries as weU as nailitary 
boundaries, thereby requiring especially close co- 
ordination of civil affairs operations. Depending 
on the level of destruction and disruption, the con- 
version of the civil affairs organizational structure 
from decentralized operations to centralized opera- 
tions under a civil affairs command may be desira- 
ble in the nuclear environment. In addition, the 
probable involvement of a number of national pop- 
ulations, their governments, and their military 
forces — whether cobelligerent with the United 
States or neutral— will create complex require- 
ments for — 

(1) Civil affairs plans and operations of in- 
ternational character. 

(2) Coordination of civil defense and other 
civil affairs activities at international and 
national political and military levels. 

(3) Possible movements of civilian popula- 
tions, or sizable segments of such popula- 
tions, across national borders, to escape 
the initial or subsequent effects of CBR 
operations. 

(4) Negotiation and implementation of civil 
affairs agreements pertaining to multina- 
tional civil affairs operations. These 
agreements must provide detailed ar- 
rangements to implement STANAG, 
SEASTAG, and SOLOG where such 
documents are in force. Among matters 
to be covered are — 

(a) Migration of nationals from one coun- 
try to another for the purpose of estab- 
lishing permanent residence. 

(5) Temporary movements of refugees or 
displaced persons across international 
boundaries. 

(o) Mutually supporting civil defense 
plans and operational procedures to 
provide unity throughout a theater of 
operations and adjacent areas. 

(d) Mutually supporting logistical plans 
and operational procedures insuring 
each civil population a reservoir of 
emergency supplies and equipment. 

(^) Unity of effort in the civil affairs opera- 
tions in each aEied nation to assure — 
1. Adherence to the requirements of in- 
ternational law, including SOFA, 



Hague and Geneva Conventions, the 
United Nations Charter, and those 
procedures and policies having the 
force and effect of international law 
by custom and usage. 

Effective support of the war effort by 
each participating nation through 
integration of allied civil affairs op- 
erations, mutual assistance, and con- 
trolled usage of national resources by 
by civil populations. 

e. Due to the increased complexities of civil af- 
fairs operations in the CBR environments, effec- 
tive CA staff representation is of particular im- 
portance. Such staff representation should be a 
normal part of TOE and TD, providing CA staff 
officers on the coordinating staff level in aU head- 
quarters having general or directorate staffs. Pro- 
visional capability is inadequate for planning or 
operational purposes in a special weapons environ- 
ment. Properly qualified CA oflioers are needed to 
facilitate the development of civil affairs portions 
of military plans during the prehostilities phase 
and to assure their effective execution during 
hostilities. 

d. To be more effective in the potential environ- 
ment of CBR operations, civil affairs units should 
be included in the prehostilities forward deploy- 
ment posture of the Army. Criteria for determin- 
ing the numbers and types of civil affairs imits pre- 
positioned in oversea areas is not limited to the 
size of the overall force alone. On the contrary, the 
size of the overall force may be of only incidental 
concern. The factors shown in (1) through (6) 
below must be considered. 

(1) Political, social, and economic conditions 
prevailing in the areas of deployment. 

(2) Tile level of development of indigenous 
civil defense programs and the resulting 
capabilities and limitations. 

(3) Requirements of international law relat- 
ing to civil populations, 

(4) Evaluation of intentions of the enemy 
relating to adherence to constraints in em- 
ploying CBR weapons against civilian 
populations. 

(5) Accomplishment of maximu m actions 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities for the 
protection of civilian populations in 
order to lessen the dangers of civilian 
interference with military operations 
when war occurs. Otherwise, the diversion 
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of large numbers of tactical and support 
troops to civil affairs operations may be 
required. 

e. CA units deployed for use in a possible CBK 
weapons environment require augmentation in at 
least two ways. 

(1) Oorrm/umcaticms. CA units depend upon 
existing military or civilian communica- 
tions systems for command, control, and 
liaison activities In view of the threat 
posed by special weapons, this may be 
inadequate for civil affairs operational 
requirements. Tlierefore, in this environ- 
ment adequate communications equip- 
ment must be supplied. 

(2) Lahoratory services. Laboratory services 
and facilities commensurate with the 

Section III. CIVIL i 

153. Civil Affairs Support Activities 

In a CBK weapons warfare environment the CA 
organization must continue to provide both com- 
mand support to the combat divisions and area 
support to the remaining U.S. forces in the thea- 
ter. Succeeding paragraphs describe the minimum 
essential civil affairs operational considerations of 
particular importance for the continuance of tac- 
tical and logistical operations. 

154. Civil Affairs Command Support Opera- 
tions 

Conunand support CA units operating in the 
CBK environment may find their capabilities seri- 
ously strained or exceeded. Plans must provide for 
timely and properly tailored augmentation. In 
some cases, depending on the area of operations, 
large numbers of sick, injured, or dead enemy 
civilians, soldiere, and animals will be encoimtered. 
Social controls may have ceased to exist. Con- 
tamination may be widespread. The impact of 
these conditions on continuance of the tactical 
mission will require rapid augmentation of com- 
mand support CA units and very close support 
from area support units earmarked and trained for 
specific localities. 

155. CA Area Support 

a. CA area support units in supervision of, or 
coordination with, a civil defense program must 
consider such matters as circulation of traffic; 



spectrum of potential CBK operational 
requirements must be available and acces- 
sible to all units engaged in civil affairs 
operations. Mobile laboratories will be 
especially useful to support civil affairs 
operations under the following circum- 
stances; 

(а) When indigenous laboratory facilities 
are inadequate. 

(б) When time and space factors preclude 
use of fixed U.S. laboratory facilities. 

(c) When civil affairs laboratory support 
requirements cannot be contracted to 
indigenous commercial or academic 
laboratories because of security con- 
siderations. 

AIRS OPERATIONS 

movement of individuals; handling of mass 
casualties; construction of shelters; differences in 
effects of CBK attacks; warning systems; labor; 
firefighting and decontamination equipment and 
procedures. The civil defense plan must be cor- 
related with the military commander’s correspond- 
ing area damage control plan to minimize inter- 
ference with military operations. Some of the same 
personnel and equipment may be employed dually 
in alerting civil defense and area damage control 
agencies. In postattack recovery operations, loca- 
tion of the boundaries of contaminated aims, and 
completion of decontamination processes will bene- 
fit both military personnel and civilians. It may 
be advantageous to pool remaining civilian and 
military firefighting equipment, medical facilities, 
supplies and services, and labor potentials. In re- 
pair and reconstruction activities, equipment, 
technicians, labor, and material of troop units con- 
cerned and similar civilian assets should be coordi- 
nated to provide maximiun recovery capability. 

b. The military commander should assign the 
overall responsibility for civil defense operations 
and measures for the control of the civilian popula- 
tion to his CA commander. The CA unit com- 
mander coordinates his plans with appropriate 
command staff officers in their respective fields of 
interest. In his assigned area of jurisdiction, the 
CA unit commander is responsible for implemen- 
tation of plans for military support of civil defense 
and for coordination of control measures with 
a;ppropriate agencies of government. To the maxi- 
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mmu extent practicable, local officials are held re- 
ponsible for organization and conduct of local civil 
defense activities. 

c. Planning is a continuing process with respect 
to civil defense and disaster relief since emergency 
methods may supplant routine measures. Patterns 
of official authority may change. Although emer- 
gencies can originate in any of the CA functions, 
the most urgent expression of emergency problems 
is usually in thxee functional areas — public health ; 
public works and utilities ; and public safety. The 
latter function is of broadest implication in an 
emergency situation. OA civil defense and public 
safety personnel are responsible for reporting the 
effectiveness of control measures and estimating 
public reaction to proposed solutions of emergency 
problems. CA civil defense and public safety per- 
sonnel, in collaboration with civil government, 
usually assume a major part in planning for emer- 
gencies, but this does not relieve CA personnel as- 
signed to other functions of their technical respon- 
sibilities. The possibility of breakdown of usual 
political and economic processes is inherent in 
emergencies; therefore, consideration of extraordi- 
nary actions should anticipate most breakdowns. 

156. PostQttack Operations 

a. The immediate problems of survival include 
locating and marking boundaries of contaminated 
areas, firefighting, rescue, debris removal, radia- 
tion protection, and all the other required sup- 
porting functions. As time passes, new problems 
arise to replace the early ones. These problems 
mainly involve sustaining the survivors over a 
period of time. Food, medical, fuel, and equipment 
supplies must be replenished and people should 



be returned to their normal environment. Opera- 
tions must continue to clear areas of debris, repair 
and decontaminate essential facilities and mat^el, 
and to control the rate of radiation dose accumu- 
lation in the population. Social problems become 
increasingly important and law and order must be 
maintained. Water pollution and the ^read of 
disease must be controlled by the reestablishment 
of health and sanitation practices. Eventually, 
these problems are replaced by the long-range re- 
quirements, such as reestablishment of the food 
growing and processing industry, and reestablish- 
ment of industries to replenish and increase the 
stockpiles of supplies. 

h. The immediate problems will be of concern to 
both the command support and the area support 
CA units. The command support units generally 
are concerned only with Emergency Phase Opera- 
tions while the area support units will be con- 
cerned not only with Emergency Phase Opera- 
tions in their areas of responsibility but also with 
the Operation Kecovery Phase and the Final Ke- 
covery Phase. Operations in the latter two phases 
of postattack recovery will be based largely upon 
postattack resources evaluation, and examination 
of the status of essential facilities. 

G. Eesources evaluation requires estimates of the 
available service or product at each critical facility 
by time intervals after an attack, and estimates 
of requirements for such resources at the same time 
intervals. Resources requirements may arise from 
military needs, civilian use, or other production 
or recovery operations. The operation of produc- 
tion facilities, for example, will generate require- 
ments for other resources such as manpower, trans- 
portation, water, power, and various raw materials. 



CHAPTER 10 

CIVIL AFFAIRS SUPPORT OF UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE OPERATIONS 



1 57. General pendent upon civilian support than are conunand- 



а. Unconventional warfare (UvV) is the gen- 
eral term used to describe operations conducted for 
military, political, or economic purposes within an 
area controlled by the enemy. It is an offensive 
weapon in all intensities of warfare, encompassing 
the employment of the entire range of military, 
political, economic and psychological attack tech- 
niques. UW includes three interrelated fields— 
guerrilla warfare, evasion and escape, and sub- 
version. It makes use of local inhabitants and re- 
sources, and usually is supported and directed in 
varying degrees fi«m an external location (FM 
31-21). 

б. Political objectives are important to the suc- 
cess of unconventional warfare. Accordingly, the 
civil affairs activities of UW elements must be 
closely integrated with other activities which culti- 
vate indigenous guerrilla forces, the people, and 
the institutions of an area. 

158. Objectives 

The objective of civil affairs operations in sup- 
port of UW are to assist in — 

а. Obtaining maximnm civilian material and 
moral support of guerrilla operations. 

б. Providing civilian support of evasion and 
escape and subversive operationa 

0 . Denying civilian support to the enemy as 
much as possibla 

d. Preparing for establishment of control of the 
civilian populace by a friendly military or civil 
government. 

159. Preparatory Measures 

a. Plammmg. UW operations feature long- 
range centralized planning and decentralized ex- 
ecution. The civil affairs aspects of UW operations 
are an important and continuing oonrideration 
from the inception of planning. Since Special 
Farces and guerrilla commEinders are more de- 



ers of conventional forces, much of the planning 
is concerned with obtaining support. As appropri- 
ate, the theater CA elements contribute to that 
planning designed to influence or obtain control 
over civilians and their resources. Civil affairs 
planning for all fields of UW must be based upon 
the following considerations : 

(1) Analysis and determination of the 
politico-military mission. 

(2) Organization and support of guerrilla 
forces, auxiliary, and the underground. 

(3) Civil affairs training required for Spe- 
cial Forces persoimel and units prior to 
infiltration into operational areas. 

(4) Number and type of civil affairs units 
and personnel needed to support the 
operation. 

(6) Civil affairs intelligence pertaining to 
the target area (ch 4) . 

(6) The civil-military relatioite aspects of 
local purchase, requisition, or confisca- 
tion in support of operations. 

(7) Probable impact of proposed operations 
on the population and the economy. 

(8) Means of denying civilian support to the 
enemy. 

(9) Indigenous leadership problems. 

(a) Assessment of loyalty and capabilities 
of incumbent leaders. 

(J) Determination of potential leaders. 

(o) Decisions as to removal and replace- 
ment of incumbenta 

{d) Measures designed to support and 
strengthen selected leaders. 

(10) Liaison with U.S.-recognized govem- 
ment-in-exile. 

(11) Eventual transfer of controls to a 
friendly government. 

(12) Demobilization or utilization of guer- 
rilla forces after linkup. 
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(13) Development of civic action programs 
for the target areas with emphasis on 
those that can be continued and expanded 
during demobilization phase. 

(14) Coordination with psychological opera- 
tions directed toward the dvilian popula- 
tion in the target area. 

h. Training of GA Personnel for XJW Opera- 
tions. 

(1) Training ai all levels. Training of CA 
. personnel for employment at all levels of 

UW operations must include a basic in- 
doctrination in UW and an explanation 
of the interrelationships between UW 
and civil affairs activities; and additional 
training for CA personnel assigned to 
tiieater activities to include — 

(a) UW operations and their correlation to 
the overall politico-economic warfare 
program of the United States and its 
allies. 

(J) The interrelationships between civil 
affairs and intelligence activities in 
support of UW operations. 

(o) Working with Psychological Opera- 
tions (PSYOP) personnel to insure 
that PSYOP support in an area is in 
accord with the psychological prepara- 
tion phase of UW operations. 

(2) GivU affairs training for UW persormel, 
{a)' The enemy will exercise utmost pres- 
sure to prevent civilian support of 
guerrillas. It is therefore necessary that 
both U.S. Special Forces and in- 
digenous guerrillas receive tra ining in 
how to win and retain civilian support 
for their operations. Although coercion 
may gain support under some circum- 
stances, a guerrilla movement is de- 
pendent primarily upon voluntary as- 
sistance from the people. Training in 
civil affairs techniques for obtaining 
voluntary support is essential. Simple 
civic action programs can be most ef- 
fective. 

(&) The civil affairs staff section responsi- 
ble for staff supervision of civil affairs 
activities in UW forces, assists in the 
accomplishment of this training by pro- 
viding appropriate training material 
and qualified instructor personnel, as 
required. It also provides guidance on 



special civil affairs problems likely to 
'be encountered in the target area. 

(o) Under exceptional circumstances civil 
affairs personnel may be assigned to 
work with Special Forces operational 
detachments, particularly during the 
latter phases of operations prior to the 
linkup. These personnel, in addition to 
receiving the specialized civil affairs 
training described above, must also be 
Special Forces qualified and capable 
of full participation in the Special 
Forces effort, 

160. Civil Affairs Support 

a. Theater Ciml Affairs Support. 

(1) The most significant civil affairs contri- 
bution during the early phases of UW 
operations is performed in areas under 
friendly control. Civil affairs units can 
assist in the recruitment of expatriates 
who volunteer to return to the denied 
area to carry on UW activities or to as- 
sist in the training of others at the Spe- 
cial Forces Operations Base (SFOB). 

(2) The theater CA staff element is respon- 
sible for the provision of overall civil af- 
fairs policy guidance for the theater UW 
effort and for the provision of CA per- 
sonnel and units required for support of 
UW elements. It exercises primary staff 
supervision over civil affairs activities of 
theater UW elementa 

(3) CA staff representation is provided to the 
UW task force for — 

(a) Advice on obtaining civilian support 
and techniques of controlling the 
civilian populace. 

(&) Civil affairs training assistance. 

(o) Insuring that operational detachments 
are briefed on such matters as the po- 
litical leadership, governmental organ- 
izations, and the economy and culture 
of the specific area of operation. 

(4) CA elements should be attached to the 
SFOB as needed, to assist in the civil 
affairs aspects of planning, training, and 
operations. 

b. Coordination of CwU Affairs Support With 
Other Agencies. 

(1) CA elements assist intelligence elements 
in the preparation of intelligence and area 
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snrveys in support of the U W effort. 
Prior to commitment of U W personnel 
into any area of operations, an intelli- 
gence collection plan is made which in- 
cludes those essential elements of in- 
formation (EEI) necessary for civil af- 
fairs operations. Because of the type of 
operatiois inherent in their mission, civil 
affairs staffs and units are able to render 
extensive support to other agencies in po- 
litical, economic, and sociol<^cal mat- 
ters of interest. 

(2) CA elements assist PSYOP elements in 
the determination of propaganda themes 
which support TJ.S. iwlitioal objectives. 
They also assist PSYOP personnel in the 
location and recruitment of key civilian 
assets from target areas who can assist 
the PSYOP program. 

(3) Civil affairs responsibilities may include 
liaison with a govermnent-in-exile. Rec- 
ognition of a govemment-in-exile is a 
serious and delicate diplomatic act. Rec- 
ognition in itself does not necessarily im- 
ply that the United States will render as- 
sistance to the government. If U.S. 
national policy includes assistance to a 
govemment-in-exile, this assistance might 
be restricted to advice and liaison neces- 
sary for preparing officials to perform 
duties of the officers to which they aspire. 
Civil affairs staffs and teams are espe- 
cially qualified for assignment to the task 
of advising and assisting a govemment- 
in-exile. The responsibility may be given 
to a single liaison officer or to a CA unit, 
depending on the degree and detail of 
guidance required and the complexities 
involved. The United States may also pro- 
vide assistance and support to a guerrilla 
movement which is responsive to a U.S.- 
recognized govemment-in-exile. In this 
way an indigenous chain of command can 
be established, providing to some extent 
a headquarters for the guerrillas. 

0 . CwU A-ffaira PlaTvnmg Support for Evasion 
a/nd Escape and Svhversion Operaiions. 

(1) Clandestine operations, that is, evasion 
and escape and subversion, have a direct 
bearing on future civil affairs operations. 
Theater CA elements have a continuing 
interest in the long-range political and 



economic effects of these operations and 
have responsibility for providing support 
to personnel committed to these activi- 
ties. 

(2) Through contacts with civilians and 
civilian organizations in friendly areas, 
civil affairs personnel may assist in the 
development of rosters of civilians to be 
usedas — 

(«) Organizers, leaders, or agents for 
clandestine activities in the denied 
area. 

(&) Informants in hostile organizations 
which have contacts in deni^ areas, 

(<j) Craftsmen or technicians for special 
ta^rs. 

(3) Direct support of clandestine operations 
may be provided by civil affairs person- 
nd in friendly areas in the procurement 
of essential supplies and equipment such 
as— 

{a) Civilian clothing and items of normal 
personal possession. 

(&) Civilian equipment (e.g., binoculars, 
cameras, recording devices, radios, 
weapons, vehicles) . 

(c) Maps. 

{d) Documentary matter including pass- 
ports, visas, vehicle operator’s licenses, 
birth or marriage records, or other 
similar documentation. 

(e) Foodstuffs, tobacco products, or alco- 
holic beverages peculiar to the area. 

(/) Barter items or local money. 

(4) CA staff officers and units recommend the 
establishment of priorities in the evasion 
and escape nets for the exfiltration of se- 
lected persons from denied areas. These 
persons are identified through liaison 
with the govermnent-in-exile and by ob- 
taining information from other sources, 
such as refugees and allied government 
civilian agencies. Through its area re- 
search activities, the CA organization be- 
comes an excellent source of information 
on matters such as geography, weather, 
wildlife, vegetation, agricultural prod- 
uce, cover, transportation, language, 
customs, evaluation of deception meas- 
ures, and identification of potentially 
safe contacts in the denied area. 
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161. Civil Affairs Support in Denied Areas 

This support refers to support of the guerrilla 
forces, the auxiliary, and the underground. Spe- 
cial Forces units operating with the guerrilla 
forces are involved in civil affairs as soon as the 
hrst civilian contact is made. Because of political 
implications and the wide latitude of discretion 
allowed the Special Forces operational detach- 
ment commander in executing Tj W missions, it is 
of utmost importance that some officer in the de- 
tachment receive civil affairs training and act as 
a civil affairs advisor. After the guerrilla area of 
control has been expanded, civil affairs personnel 
or units, as required, can be attached to Special 
Forces operational detachments within the guer- 
rilla warfare operational area to assume the poli- 
tical and other civil affairs responsibilities. These 
responsibilities in support of the combat mi ssion 
include — 

a. Advice to the commander on the political fac- 
tors involved in proposed military operations. For 
example, an attack on an enemy installation may 
be possible, but may alienate the local inhabitants 
or expose them to reprisals to such an extent that 
the consequent political loss would far outweigh 
any possible military gain. 

b. Advice on the organization of civilians into 
administrative units. 

o. Advice on the recruitment of guerrillEis and 
specialists. 

d. Advice on the maintenance of favorable rela- 
tions between the guerrillas and the populace and 
among area command factions. 

e. Plans for the establishment or replacement 
of the governmental structure. 



/. Advice on populace and resources controls to 
be used in guerrilla dominated areas. 

162. Civil Affairs Operations After Linkup 
With Conventional Forces 

a. As the conventional U.S. forces approach 
linkup with the guerrillas, the civil affairs plans 
for future operations should provide for — 

(1) Recommendations for the utilization of 
the uncovered guerrilla forces no longer 
required for UW operations. 

(2) Assisting in the indoctrination, retrain- 
ing, and demobilization of former guer- 
rillas before reintegration into normal 
society. 

(3) Analyzing the social-political-economic 
significance of hidden arms and supplies, 
and other special intelligence. 

b. The Theater Commander takes action to 
utilize or demobilize the guerrilla forces. The na- 
ture of guerrilla activities and the personality 
characteristics of the many individuals attracted 
to the guerrilla forces present a serious problem 
in regard to their acceptability in the community. 
In many cases where deep-rooted animositi^ and 
political frictions have developed, relocation may 
be the only solution. When guerrilla forces are 
demobilized there are administrative problems of 
records, final pay, decorations, collections of 
equipment, claims, investigations of alleged atroc- 
ities, and protection of individuals. Plans for 
the eventual disposition of the force are prepared 
at theater level, at the inception of guerrilla oper- 
ations, and are kept current with the changes in 
the tactical and political situations. 



CHAPTER II 

CIVIL AFFAIRS IN CONUS 



Section I. COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



163. Principles and Policies 

Basic principles and policies applicable to com- 
munity relations programs in CONUS are con- 
tained in AH 360-61, other of the AH 360-series, 
AH 60-35, AH 95-1, AH 600-21, and AH 600-50. 

164. Activities and Operations 

a. Community relations activities in CONUS 



embrace both organizational relations and in- 
formal activities. Organizational relations include 
those formal, official, and interorganizational con- 
tacts between military and civil authorities and 
the organizations each represents. 

&, For a discussion of specific projects and ac- 
tivities useful in operating a CONUS community 
relations program, see paragraph 26. 



Section II. DOMESTIC EMERGENCIES 



165. Martial Low 

а. Ajnong the domestic emergency situations 
that may justify recouree to martial law are flood, 
earthquake, windstorm, tidal wave, fire, epidemic, 
riot, civil unrest, or other extraordinary circum- 
stances beyond the control capability of normal 
governmental officials. In such circumstances, a 
military commander may, on instructions from 
higher authority or on ^ own initiative if the 
circumstances do not permit delay, take such action 
as necessary to maintain law and order and assure 
the performance of essential governmental serv- 
ices. As government in the United States is a civil 
responsibility, the degree of military intrusion into 
the field of government, and correspondingly, the 
scope of military authority, is drcumscrib^ by 
the necessities of the case. 

б. Although in the United States no declaration 
of martial law is necessary, it is customary for the 
President, the governor of a state or territory, 
comparable officios of other political subdivisions, 
or the military commander in question, to publish 
a proclamation informing the people of the nature 
of the emergency and the powers which the mili- 
tary authorities are assuming. Such a proclama- 
tion by itself confers no authority on the military 
commander. It does serve, however, to define the 



area of military control and the specific govern- 
mental functions and responsibilities to be exer- 
cised by the military authorities, 

c. As martial law is a temporary and extraor- 
dinary regime, great care must be taken in draft- 
ing proclainations, orders, instructions, regula- 
tions, or any other martial law directives. Such 
pronounciements must not assert more authority 
than is justified under the circumstances, must 
particularize the powers to be exercised ; and must 
not have the effect of perpetuating the emergency 
or enlarging its scope. For more detailed informa- 
tion concerning military assistance to civil au- 
thorities see DA Pam 27-11, FM 19-15, and AH 
500-50. For general application of civil affairs 
doctrine, see FM 41-5. 

d. Detailed doctrine pertaining to authority for 
planning, conducting, and terminating military 
operations directed at control of domestic dis- 
turbances in CONUS (and oversea areas) is con- 
tained in FM 19-15. 

166. Disaster Relief Operations 

Even in the absence of hostile attack, military 
units with their disciplined manpower, technical 
experts, emergency equipment, stockpiled supplies, 
and transportation and communication capabilities 
often are called upon for disaster relief missions. 
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Operations vary with the locale and nature of the 
emergen<gf. In the initial phases, certainly, there 
will be rescue operations, distribution of relief 
supplies, care for the injured, burial of the dead, 
prevention of the spread of disease, preclusion of 
looting, control of traffic, and restriction on the 
circulation of individuals. The situation may in- 
volve control measures, some degree of civil ad- 



ministration, or important consideration of liai- 
son and coordination. Disaster relief teams usually 
are composite organizations consisting primarily 
of technical service personnel. CA units possess 
specialists with training and sHUs appropriate 
and adaptable to provide either staff planning and 
direction, or operating elements. (See Public Law 
875, as amended ; AK 500-60; and FM 19-15.) 



Section Hi. MILITARY SUPPORT OF CIVIL DEFENSE 



167. Scope 

This section contains doctrine for civil affairs 
planning and operations in military support of 
civil defense, including disaster relief. The pro- 
visions of this section have particular application 
to the continental United States; however, when 
not in conflict with public law Or other proper au- 
thority, they are equally applicable in the states 
of Hawaii and Alaska and in U.S. territories. See 
AE 500-60 and AE 500-70 for discussion of def- 
initions; Department of Defense policies; respon- 
sibilities; Begional Civil Defense Coordinating 
Boards; Office of Emergency Planning; Depart- 
ment of the Army responsibilities, concepts, and 
policies, and implementatioiL 

168. National CN^anization for Civil De- 
fense 

a. Hie Office of Emergency Planning (OEP), 
Executive Office of the President, is the central 
agency for national emergency policy formulation 
and direction of national operations. Its activities 
include, but are not limited to, working closely 
with the Office of Civil Defense and operating the 
National Eesources Evaluation Center (NEEC). 
The NEEC is permanently staffed with represent- 
atives from key Federal departments and agencies. 
The NEEC places particular emphasis on the ap- 
plication of advanced computer techniques to tasks 
of damage assessment and resource evaluation, and 
is concerned with preattack and peacetime plan- 
ning as well as readiness for emergency operations. 
Along with its advanced computer activities, the 
NEEC has developed manual methods for per- 
forming situation analysis and resource evalua- 
tion to meet emergency needs. 

&. The agency of the Federal Government with 
the primary duty of advising, guiding and assist- 
ing the states and their political subdivisions is the 
Office of Civil Defense (OGD), a part of the De- 
partment of the Army, OCD is also responsible for 



carrying out Department of Defense civil defense 
responsibilities. OCD has eight regional offices 
throughout the United States. The OCD regional 
offices work with state civil defense agencies, and 
through them, with local civil defense organiza- 
tions. 

c. All states have legislation authorizing a pro- 
gram of civil defense. Each state has a civil de- 
fense director charged with advising the governor 
ajid other state officials concerning civil defense 
matters. He also assists each political subdivision 
of the state in establishing and maintaining a local 
civil defense organization. State adjutants gen- 
eral and their staffs prepare plans for military sup- 
port of civil defense. In the event of attack, a state 
adjutant general and his military headquarters 
wiU be brought into active Federal Service. A 
state adjutant general will then be under the com- 
mand of the CONUS army commander in whose 
area he is located, and will exercise operational 
commamd of the military support forces operating 
within his state. 

d. The Civil Defense Warning System is a 
combination of Federal, state, and local systems. 
The Federal portion is termed the National 
Warning System (NAWAS), and it is essaatially 
an extension of the military warning and detection 
systems that feed into the combat operations 
center of the North Am erican Air Defense Com- 
mand at Colorado Springs, Colorado. NAWAS 
consists primarily of three OCD warning centers. 
These centers are located at the NOEAD Combat 
Operations Center, OCD Eegion 5 Headquarters 
(Denton, Tex.), and Washington, D.C. Backup 
centers are located at each of the other OCD re- 
gional headquarters. All are linked by a special 
voice communications ^stem to several hundred 
warning points throughout the nation. These 
warning points, manned on a 24-hour basis, are 
located at key Federal facilities, state capitals, 
and many cities. Through a relay system, these 
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warning points send information to local authori- 
ties who are responsible for warning the local 
populace. 

e. The Emergency Broadcast System (EBS), 
established by Executive Order of the President, 
is designed to provide local, state, and national 
(including regional) units of government with a 
means of . communicating to the general public. 
The EBS plan provides for the use of most of the 
facilities and personnel of the broadcast industry 
to operate a fimctional system during a national 
emergency. 

169. U.S. Army Organization for Support of 
Civil Defense 

а. The United States Continental Army Com- 
mand (USCONARC) and the CONUS armies 
comprise the basic structure through which mili- 
tary support of civil defense is planned and imple- 
mented in the 48 contiguous states and the District 
of Columbia, Further decentralization is accom- 
plished by assignment of responsibilities to com- 
manders of military installations and units. In the 
states of Alaska and Hawaii and in U.S, terri- 
tories, military support of civil defense is planned 
and implemented by the appropriate unified 
command. The military chain of command 
paiallels that of civil government thereby permit- 
ting effective military cooperation with State au- 
thorities through rapid coordination of military 
support requirements, reduction of response time; 
and flexibility in military support operations. 

б. Army support of civil authorities in a civil 
defense emergency is considered a responsibility 
second only to combat operations. All available 
Army units in CONUS, both active Army and 
reserve component, not committed to higher 
priority defense tasks (AR 500-70) , will be em- 
ployed as required for essential missions in the 
event of a civil defense emergency. These units 
are included, as appropriate, in contingency plans 
for the execution of civil defense support missions. 

c. General doctrine for the employment of U.S. 
Army forces in military support of civil defense 
is contained in FM 20-10. 

170. The Role of the CA Organization 

The basic responsibility of the CA organization 
in the civil defense support mission is to be 
prepared to — 

а. Assist civil authority. 

б. , Temporarily replace civil authority when 



civil control and leadership have been destroyed or 
rendered ineffective. 

171. Civil Affairs Role of Other Units in 
Civil Defense 

Where CA units are not available for per- 
formance of civil affairs functions during military 
support of civil defense, other military units 
must assume these duties. Such units should, in 
addition to being given basic civil affairs training, 
be provided special training in the activities 
enumerated in paragraph 172. 

172. Bask Civil Affairs Tasks 

Military support to civU authoriti^ in civil 
defense operations must supplement and be co- 
ordinated with state and local capabilities. In this 
effort, the basic tasks discussed in AR 500-70 
include — 

а. Restoration of utilities. 

б. Emergency clearance of debris and rubble 
from streets, highways, airports, docks, rail 
centers, and shelters. 

c. Fire protection. 

£?. Rescue, evacuation, and hospitalization. 

e. Recovery and disposition of the dead. 

/. Radition, biological, and chemical monitoring 
and decontamination. 

g. Movement control. 

A Maintenance of law and order. 

i. Issue of food, essential supplies, and materiel. 

Emergency provision of prepared food and 
facilities for food preparation. 

k. Damage assessment. 

Z. Provision of interim communications. 

173. Civil Affairs Functional Tasks 

CA staff sections, units, and teams can be uti- 
lized in the planning, supervision, or performance 
of any of the basic tasks enumerated in paragraph 
172. In addition any or all of the following addi- 
tional civil affairs tasks may be required ,* 

а. Negotiating civil-military agreements to fa- 
cilitate military support plans and operations, 

б. Preparing area surveys, studies, and esti- 
mates for use in operational and logistical plan- 
ning. 

e. Conducting surveys of public information 
and communications media and preparing civil in- 
formation plans and programs for emergency im- 
plementation as required. 
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Funusliiiig technical adyice, assistance, and 
supervision in governmental, economic, and soci- 
ological functions. 

e. Supervising the distribution of relief supplies. 
/. Providing advice and assistance in public 
safety, public health and welfare matters, or su- 
pervising such activities. 

g. Assisting in or supervising the restor^Ion of 
commerce and industry. 

A Providing public works and utilities rehabili- 
tation assistance, advice, and supervision. 

i. Controlling refugee movements, to include 
provision of measures for family re-unification, 
camp administration and operations, and reloca- 
tion and resettlement activities. 

j. Providing support to existing civil govern- 
ment or providing the nucleus and framework for 
emergency government missions to include — 

(1) Establishing and operating civil affairs 
tribunals when the civil courts are unable 
or un wining to function. 

(2) 'Pull performance of the tasks shown in a 
through i above. 

(3) Recruitment and training of civilians for 
governmental functions. 

(4) Planning and execution of the transfer of 
governmental functions back to civil au- 
thority. 

Planning Factors 

References — 

(1) Unclassified information on employment 
of CB weapons — ^FM 3-10. 

(2) Capabilities and employment of CB 
weapons — ^FM 3-lOA; FM 3-lOB. 

(3) Nuclear weapons employment — ^FM 
101-31 ; DA Pamphlet 3&-1. 

(4) Field behavior of chemical agents — ^TM 
3-240. 

(5) Chemical protective dothing policies and 
utilization of chemical agents — ^AR YOO- 
62. 

(6) Protective clothing and accessories — TM 
3-304. 

(Y) Training exercises and integrated train- 
ing in CBN warfare — ^FM 21-48. 

(8) Individual protective measures during 
CBN warfare — ^FM 21-41. 

(9) Defense against CBN weapons— FM 21- 
40. 

(10) Mass handling of the dead— FM 10-63. 



6. Predicted impacts of hostile attacks at all 
levels of intensity by — 

(1) Nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 

(2) Biological weapons. 

(3) Chemical weapons. 

(4) Conventional weapons. 

(6) Combinations of nuclear, thermonuclear, 
biological, and conventional weapons. 

(6) Overt or covert means of delivery. 

0 . Predicted postattack civil and military capa- 
bilities and resources to include consideration of — 

(1) Availability of suitable prepositioned 
control equipment and supplies. 

(2) Reliability of specific disease endemicity 
factors as guides to establishing priorities 
of effort for disease control. 

(3) Effectiveness of control measures in de- 
termined geographic locations and cli- 
matic conditions. 

(4) Controls required for coordinating time- 
phased recovery operations with other 
civil-military emergency activities, such 
as radiolc^cal or chemical decontamina- 
tion and debris clearance. 

(5) Availabilily of trained and knowledge- 
able civilian or military labor. 

d. Predicted availability of CA units and civil 
affairs trained personnel. 

e. Predicted military support requirements for 
provision of emergency — 

(1) Power sources. 

(2) Communications equipment and sup- 
plies. 

(3) Operation of facilities. In such cases 
military personnel requirements will 
include — 

(a) Engineer specialists. 

(5) Signal specialists. 

(<?) Civil information, p^chological oper- 
ations, and public safety officers. 

(d) Intelligence officers. 

(e) Administrative specialists. 

(/) CBR specialists. 

f. Supporting teams of specialists required 
from other military resources would include Med- 
ical, Quartermaster, Engineer, Transportation, 
CBR, Aviation, Signal, Military Police, P^cho- 
logical Operations, and Intelligence. 

175. Civil AfFaIrs Planning 

a. It is essential that the Army headquarters 
and installations concerned participate in formu- 
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lation of civil defense plans and in the evaluation 
of their effectiveness during exercises. A basic re- 
quirement is civil affairs training for all military 
personnel, active and reserve, for emergency oper- 
ations in support of cavil defense. Such training 
should be area and target oriented to insure famil- 
iarity with applicable contingency plans and po- 
tential postattack environmental conditions. In 
this ooimection, CA USAR units should be em- 
ployed wherever available for the conduct of spe- 
cial area studies and surveys, as well as for other 
assistance in planning. Plans should provide for 
augmenting non-CA military units with CA teams 
and skills as required. 

h. The nature, scope, and duration of conven- 
tional, nuclear, chemical, and biological attacks in- 
fluence the allocation and tailoring of civil affairs 
units for operations in support of civil defense. 

0 . Associated considerations include population 
denaties, level of social and economic develop- 
ment, political arrangements, civil defense capa- 
bilities, and concurrent military requirements. 
Specific existing bases of allocation such as those 
contained in tables of organization and equipment 
should not be relied on completely as adequate for 
emergency operations. 

d. In order to accomplish assigned missions, 
civil affairs units may require augmentations of 
both special equipment and personnel. In this con- 
nection, the use of military persormel in a casual 
status and reserve and retired military personnel, 
as required by the needs of the situation, should 
be considered. Such personnel can provide both 
CA and non-CA units with a variety of useful 
civil defense skills which would not otherwise be 
available. 

e. Areas of operation may range from a devas- 
tated local community to several states. Massive 
regional destruction may necessitate use of one or 
more CA Area Headquarters units, with support- 
ing CA and other specialist teams, to meet the 
needs of the situation. The planning factors listed 
in chapter 3 for the tailoring of CA units are 
applicable here. 

f. In all civil affairs operations in support of 
civil defense, operational priorities must be in- 
cluded in plans to control the relative order and 
time-phasing by which operations will he con- 
ducted in target areas. In the event of massive 
attack there may not be sufiSclent CA resources to 
meet alt needs simultaneously. CA resources must 
be initially distributed, managed and used in con- 



formance with established priorities based upon 
predetermined criteria for restoration of critical 
areas. Because of the broad scope of civil affairs 
activities, It Is particularly important that the 
civil affairs support plans reflect complete assess- 
ment of priority requirements derived from area 
surveys, predetermined criteria, and early damage 
assessment reports. 

g. Military necessity may require removal of all 
or part of the military force prior to completion 
of the support misrfon. It Is essential that plans of 
both the military and the civilian authorities take 
this into account. Solutions should be tested in 
exercises and revised as appropriate. Civil affairs 
units must anticipate such requirements, including 
certain situations in which units must be with- 
dravm and leave behind only a portion of the most 
essential personnel for mission completion. The 
cellular structure of most CA units permits a great 
degree of flexibility for this purpose. 

h. CA units should be included in military sup- 
I>ort plans wherever practicable; however, civil 
affairs activities are basically complementary to, 
rather than a substitute for, civilian efforts, and 
will be directed toward the strengthening of the 
civil government’s capabilities. CA units surviv- 
ing attacks and available for support may repre- 
sent only a small portion of the total effort 
required. 

176. Coordination with Civilian Agencies 

а. In both preattack and postattack phases of 
military planning and operations in support of 
CONUS civil defense, civil affairs units and staffs 
coordinate with other Federal, State, and local 
organizations as required to facilitate accomplish- 
ment of their support mission. Specific objectives 
of coordination are to provide for efficient and 
effective plans and operating procedures and to 
preserve all practicable bases for continuity of ef- 
fort (see AR 500-70 and the National Plan for 
Civil Defense). 

б. Coordination with state and local agencies is 
accomplished between military echelons and levels 
of civil government with corresponding planning 
or operations requirements. A fundamental objec- 
tive of coordination of planning and operations at 
the state and local levels m to facilitate continuity 
of effort; under all conditions, including those 
created by the establishment of martial law. 

0 . In the preparation of military plans, existing 
civil government plans at local levds should be 
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assessed, to include relationships of city, county, 
and township governmental units and the capa- 
bility for unity of effort in emergencies. Where 
metropolitan areas cross state lines, an additional 
problem exists which will necessitate coordination 
of interstate effort. 

d. Coordination with many nongovernmental 
public and private groups and organizations is 
equally necessary. Examples include public utili- 
ties companies, industrial and business organiza- 
tions, private clubs, church groups, and education- 
al institutions. 

177. Government Support Operations 

a. In military support operations conducted un- 
der conditions in which the civil government is 
functioning, CA units normally are employed as 
part of a military task force tailored to provide 
the requisite assistance. While CA units assist in 
all aspects of support operations according to their 
capabilities, casualties among government officials 
and employees may necessitate emergency integra- 
tion of CA teams or specialists into the civil gov- 
ernment in order to preserve vital continuity. Ex- 
amples of the types of GA teams or specialists 
which may be required include Public Health, 
Public Works and Utilities, Economic, Public 
Safety, Civil Information, Public Welfare, and 
Agriculture. Military support operations should 
be accomplished in a manner permitting the full 
utilization of the remaining civil defense and other 
civilian organizations. 

6. Only in those circumstances in which the civil 
authority has been destroyed or rendered incapable 
of further operation does the military assmne com- 
plete control. In these situations, the military re- 
mains in authority and the status of martial law 
exists only until the civil authority is again able 
to assume its sovereignty. All available CA units 
and specialists, active Army, reserve component, 
and retired may be needed. Where such units and 
specialized personnel are not available in adequate 
numbers, consideration should be given to aug- 
menting the civil affairs activities of non-CA units 
with such CA personnel as are available. Opera- 
tions must be conducted in such manner as to pre- 
serve the continuity of the Civil Defense Program 
if possible, and facilitate reestablishment of civil 
government at the earliest possible date. 

0 . In every situation, transition operations are 
of special interest. Once civil functions are as- 
sumed by military personnel, it becomes neces- 



sary to provide for replacement of the military 
by civilians. Return to civil control should be ac- 
complished activity by activity and function by 
function in order to assure continuity of operation, 
to provide for needed inter functional coordination 
during transition, and to release military personnel 
for other assignment in the minimum possible 
time. 

d. In certain cases of military necessity, the Sec- 
retary of Defense may declare specific geogra- 
phical areas as “Military Areas.” In such areas, 
civil governments will accord precedence to mili- 
tary requirements and will conduct civil defense 
in a manner which does not impede the execution 
of the military mission. Military forces in these 
“Military Areas” will not exercise jurisdiction over 
civil government, the populace, or resources ex- 
cept as required for accomplishing the military 
mission. CA staff sections, imits, and teams should 
be used to conduct essential liaison for this purpose 
with civilian agencies. 

e. During military support operations within 
the boundaries of a single state, CA units nor- 
mally would function as part of the military task 
force made available to the federalized state mili- 
tary headquarters. Exceptions may occur in a spe- 
cific local situation in which a civil affairs unit 
constitutes the entire military capability com- 
mitted. 

f. Under some circumstances, the exercise of 
military control may become high complicated 
because of large areas involved, existing political 
boundaries, or similar reasons. In these situations, 
it may become desirable to centralize military con- 
trol under some equivalent of a civil affairs com- 
mand. This command would control operations 
through state headquarters which are still opera- 
tional, or through CA units or other military units 
in the area as required. This would free CONUS 
Army commanders and CONARC from operating 
details which might impede performance of other 
missions. Where practicable, the civil affairs com- 
mand should be collocated with a Gvil Defense 
Regional Headquarters. 

g. Where CA staffs, imits, and individual 
specialists are available they wiU be especially 
valuable in organizing and supervising poetattack 
control measures. A typical metropolitan area ’will 
have limited numbers of technical specialists and 
trained labor in its regularly employed govern- 
ment work force. Augmentation by military spe- 
cialists and labor may be required during emer- 
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gencies for operations and for replacement of 
casualties among key personnel. 

h. CA Civil Information teams may assist, or 
if required, replace lost state or local civil defense 
public information personnel. Basically, civil in- 
formation imder postattack circumstances is con- 
cerned with informing the public, through exist- 
ing or improvised media, concerning their role in 
emergency operations. The objective of civil in- 
formation activities is to aid the military com- 
mander in accomplishing his mission by gaining 
the support of the people and by stimulating co- 
operation in carrying out actions essential to pro- 
tection of life and property and to expeditious 
recovery from the effects of the attack. Types of 
information disseminated to the public may con- 
sist of civil defense instructions, technical advice, 
or official reports concerning the status of recovery 
operations. Information released to the public 
should conform to established security policies and 
procedures set forth in Army regulations. Policies 
and procedures should be coordinated with the 
command intelligence officer. To minimize actual 
or potential panic, it is essential that news vacuums 
be avoided, as well as the spread of subversive or 
spontaneous rumors. Contents of releases must be 
accurate and factual. Where available media are 
limited, only information essential to keep the 
public informed should be released. 

178. Refugee Operations 

a. Where states or localities have received suffi- 
cient warning time to conduct selective evacua- 
tions prior to attacks, CA units or functional teams 
may be used to assist in the operation of existing 
refugee camps or to supervise the establishment 
of additional camps. Under some emergency con- 
ditions, CA refugee operations may involve large- 
scale coUection, transportation, administration, 
logistical support, and resettlement activities. 
Where circumstances require, refugees should be 
assembled at collection points where they can be 
registered, and provided emergency first aid, ra- 
tions, and clothing as needed. Those requiring 
further medical care should be hospitalized if pos- 
sible. Uninjured men should be assigned to gen- 
eral labor pools, except where professional or tech- 
nical skills are noted. These individuals can be 
used in their basic or a closely related skill . Single 
women should be assigned to assist in messing fa- 
cilities, emergency hospitals, administrative tasks, 
or similar activities. Young children, their 



mothers, expectant mothers, and the elderly or in- 
firm should be moved by the most expeditious 
means to refugee camps located outside the target 
area. 

h. Current civil defense policy emphasizes 
shelter, rather than evacuation, as the action to be 
taken by the U.S. public immediately prior to an 
attack. This is based on increased weapons yields, 
decreased warning times, and the difficulties of 
controlling large-scale movements of civilians. 
Maximum use of shelter will also aid in reducing 
panic. It will also be beneficial imder conditions 
of chemical and bioligical attacks, as civilians have 
only minimal protection capabilities such as pro- 
tective masks, air filtering equipment, and medical 
assistance. Therefore, official orders to move large 
groups of civilians normally will be given only in 
those situations where weapons effects exceed the 
shelter protection capabilities, or in the postattack 
period to remove nonessential civilians to areas 
which are better able to provide requisite facilities, 
or are in less danger of further attack. Where 
destinations are not designated in civil defense 
plans, they must be considered in contingency plans 
developed by the military for emergency support 
operations. Duration of stay at such destinations 
must also be taken into account. 

0. Movement under emergency conditions may 
take place whether ordered or not. Preattack and 
postattack control may present serious problems 
beyond the capabilities of the civil authorities. 
Military support plans must anticipate this prob- 
lem and provide for it by assigning specific tasks 
to appropriate military units. While such tasks 
normally will be performed in cooperation with 
civil authorities, under some circumstances the 
military forces may have to exercise complete con- 
trol. In any event, militaiy operational facilities 
may be used to provide for emergency feeding and 
medical care. Military personnel may have to di- 
rect people into holding areas where controlled 
movement can be organized to return them to their 
homes or to relocation sites. 

179. Special Training Requirements 

a. Many Federal, state, and local agencies may 
have only limited numbers of trained personnel 
available to produce emergency estimates to serve 
as a basis for resource decisions and operations. 
This situation could require temporary integra- 
tion of military personnel into the structure of 
the surviving civil defense system in the attack 
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area. It is essential that these military personnel, 
particularly CA specialists, be thoroughly familiar 
with emergency procedures and systems, especially 
those standardized in the national civil defense 
program. Under such conditions, normal military 
techniques and procedures may not be completely 
applicable and could generate unnecessary and 
dangerous confusion. Accordingly, in addition to 
any other required training, civil affairs personnel, 
or other military personnel who may perform sim- 
ilar emergency duties, should receive special in- 
struction in the areas mentioned in i below. 

i. Training of CA or non-CA units for opera- 
tions in support of CONUS civil defense must be 
consistent with the operational requirements of 
appropriate contingency plans and the training di- 
rectives of higher authority. The scope of mini- 
mum essential training should include — 

(1) Effects of mass destruction weapons. 

(2) CBR defense. 

(3) Preattack planning, including prepara- 
tion of area studies. 



(4r) Postattack recovery measures. 

(5) Civil defense program mana^ ftment^ in- 
cluding — 

(a) Policy formulation. 

(J) Organizing and staffing for civil de- 
fense operations. 

((?) Operation of Emergency Operations 
Centers (EOC). 

(<^) Acquisition of intelligence. 

(e) Civil information. 

(/) Management of emergency resources. 

iff) Shelter and shelter system manage- 
ment. 

(A.) Damage assessment. 

(^■) The preparing and conduct of readi- 
ness exercises. 

(j) Liaison and coordination requirements 
and procedures. 

(A) Administration. 

(Z) Communications. 

(m) Transportation. 

(n) Handling refugees and evacuees. 




CHAPTER 12 

POST COMBAT SUPPORT OF ALLIES 

Section I. INTRODUCTION 



1 80. General 

a. When the territory of a friendly coimtry has 
been ravaged by war, has been exploited eco- 
nomically beyond a point where self recovery can 
be expected, or has been so suppressed politically 
that its citizens lack the essential fundamentals of 
self government, the United States may assume re- 
sponsibility for supporting that coimtry. The as- 
sumption may be one of total responsibility or it 
may be shared with other nations. Support may 
be direct, or through an international body such 
as the Organization of American States or the 
United Nations. 

h. The U.S. Army is charged with being pre- 
pared for service as may be required to support the 
U.S. national interest. Although the role of sup- 
port of allies is not always assigned to the Army, 
or to other military services, responsibility for pre- 
paredness for such duty continues. This involves 
planning, training of personnel, structuring of 
units, and possible prestockage of supplies. 

0 . The recipient of this support may be a tradi- 
tional ally or a state that has only recently become 
associated with the United States. It may be lo- 
cated anywhere in the world and be at any stage 
of economic or cultural evolution. There should 
be an agreement between the United States and 
the ally to define relationships between U.S. forces 
and the local population, and including such mat- 
ters as the authority and conditions imder which 
U.S. forces may be employed in the area, the fa- 
cilities and services which each country may pro- 
vide to the other, and the degree of authority which 
the military commander may assume regarding 
normal functions of civil government. See FM 
41-6 and chapter 1 for discussion of civil affairs 
agreements. 



181. Relationships 

a. Contacts with indigenous citizens, officials, 
and unofficial leaders are an essential part of these 
support operations. Number, frequency, and char- 
acter of such contacts vary widely and merely mak- 
ing contact does not alone guarantee success. Fail- 
ure to establish appropriate contact does, however, 
assure failure of mission. These contacts must be- 
come working collaborations. Individuals in the 
U.S. Army and individuals in the indigenous 
military and civilian environment must think of 
themselves as working partners in an interrelated 
process, each knowing the contribution he should 
make and the contribution expected of the other, 
and neither impinging on responsibilities of the 
other. 

h. Since the Department of State is charged 
with primary responsibility for foreign policy, 
major commands may have political advisors 
(POLADS), who represent the Department of 
State, especially if no ambassador is accredited 
to the country. Department of State counsel is of 
great importance in routine matters as well as in 
the crucial policy decisions made by military cMm- 
manders. The role of the POLAD in such missions 
is of greater operational significance than it would 
be under combat conditions, since this type of mis- 
sion is basically political. 

0 . U.S., international, or third country civilian 
organizations will probably be active in the coun- 
try. These agencies may be public or private. The 
host country will have granted authorizations, 
which normally specify their areas of interest. The 
projects of these international bodies should, and 
often do, complement U.S. sponsored programs. 
Although their resources are often from U.S. ori- 
gins, the Army has little or no authorify over their 
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activities while they act within their agreements 
with local authorities. TJ.S. Army personnel must 
cooperate with, and gain cooperation from, their 
representatives. 

d. If military units of another foreign country 
are operational in the same area, their status^ mis- 



sion, and responsibilities should be clearly explain- 
ed in appropriate directives disseminate to U.S. 
Army personnel. All military units usually will be 
part of a combined command that includes U.S. 
forces, but each national force may have assigned 
functions or geographical areas. 



Section II. PLANS 



182. Initial Planning 

a. Operations are governed by national level de- 
cisions. Directives must be communicated as soon 
as published to all advisor, program, and project 
personnel. Usually implementing instructions by 
intermediate headquarters are needed for applica- 
tion of policy in specific situations. Under no cir- 
cumstance should such instructions replace or de- 
lay distribution of policy guidance publications. 

&. If encouraging change is part of the U.S. ob- 
jective, the feelings of local people must be judged 
carefully and recommended changes be presented 
as advantageous and consistent with local social 
evolution. It is futile to attempt to make basic so- 
cial changes quickly. Forms of government, oc- 
cupational methods, marketing customs, family 
and tribal controls, and religious standards are 
some of the many fields in which people may be 
reluctant to deviate from established practices. To 
be worthwhile, a reform effort must be one that 
wUl last. Short-range projects must fit into long- 
range programs and long-range programs must 
not ignore the present or the near future. 

183. Personnel Qualifications 

Personnel for such operations must be competent 
soldiers, qualified in the skills in which they are 
to specialize, and temperamentally equipped to 

Section III. 

185. Civil Affairs Aspects of tfie Operation 

For the U.S. Army, a commitment to this type 
operation is a commitment to what is primarily a 
civil affairs mission. The priority civil affairs 
activity normally is the support of the functions 
of government. Other major civil affairs activities 
which may be involved in support of the priority 
activity will usually include — 

a. Participation in populace and resources 
control. 

&. Participation in military civic action. 

0 . Community relations. 



work effectively with people of other nationalities. 
People in this assignment must have, or be willing 
to acquire, some knowledge of at least one language 
used by the people m the area of operations. Gram- 
matical excellence and fluency are desirable al- 
though not necessary. Some knowledge is essential, 
if only to be able to communicate intelligently 
through an interpreter. 

184. Background Influences 

Policy directives should state clearly what ends 
are to be attained. However, local conditions, many 
of which are not subject to U.S. influence, deter- 
mine choice of methods. Among these factors are — 

a. Effects of hostile military occupation. 

&. Political, legal, and social heritage. 

G. Population composition and attitudes. 

d. Current development status of the economy. 

e. War damage. 

CA staff sections of headquarters of U.S. Army 
units committed to such a program, and com- 
manders of CA units must take all of these back- 
ground influences into account in making their CA 
estimates of the situation. (See FM 101-5 and 
app E.) While there is usually no hostile force 
involved, the other factors which must be consid- 
ered for estimates and plans are all equally appli- 
cable to this mission, 

OPERATIONS 

d. Military support of civil defense. 

e. Consolidation of psychological operations. 

186. Priorify Activity 

a. Support of the host country government is 
the fundamental activity, for unless this govern- 
ment can be made viable and exercise its authority 
effectively throughout the national territory, little 
will have been gained in the long run. All other 
activities are pointed toward support of this major 
activity. The U.S. effort will include coordination 
with host country agencies at all levels jn the plan- 
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ning and execution of all parts of the program, 
and demonstration to the people of the respect in 
which that govemmeint is held by the representa- 
tives of the United States. 

h. Actual assistance in public administration 
may be desired, particularly, in developing nations 
or in nations which have been so badly damaged 
that they must reconstitute an administration util- 
izing relatively irntrained or inexperienced per- 
sonnel. The problem probably will be acute at 
intermediate and local levels. In this situation CA 
Public Administration and all the other func- 
tional teams can be used to provide operational 
support and formal or on-the-job training for host 
country personnel. These teams may actually per- 
form governmental functions on a temporary basis 
in the immediate postconflict period. 

c. Examples of such assistance by functional 
teams could include — 

(1) Public Finance Team — Drafting of local 
budgetary procedxires and assistance in 
drafting a basic budget. 

(2) Public Welfare Team — ^Assistance in the 
creation or reconstitution of institutions 
such as orphanages and old people’s 
homes. 

(3) Public Education Team — Demonstration 
of teaching techniques at all school levels 
and introduction of audiovisual means 
for adult education programs for illit- 
erates. 

187. Other CA Activities 

a. In war ravaged coimtries, and in many devel- 
oping nations, people have become axicustomed to 
the use (or misuse) of resources without regard 
for the common welfare. In any event, such nations 
are apt to experience a prolonged period of severe 
shortages of items necessary for the proper crea- 
tion or reconstitution of an economy. Shortages 
may make laborers imwilling to work, or tm willing 
to do the kinds of tasks which are required. These 
conditions, and others which might include a 
flourishing black market, may necessitate a pop- 
ulace and resources control program. While the 
nation may not at the time be faced with an insur- 
gency, the allocation and control problems wiQ be 
very similar to those of a nation engaged in inter- 
nal defense operations. Techniques as described 
in chapter 6, may be used to remedy the situation. 
U.S. CA personnel, and other military personnel 
acting under CA staff guidance and supervision. 



may be used to plan, advise, train, and assist in a 
populace and resources control program. They are 
most likely to be required in the detailed planning 
phase; and here the Public Safety, Tribunals, and 
all of the Economics functions teams will have a 
part to play. Preferably U.S. military personnel 
should not be iraed in the actual enforcement proc- 
esses as this would give the operation the appear- 
ance of a foreign occupation and might well do 
more harm than good. Accordingly, a decision to 
use U.S. units for such purpose ^ould be made 
only by the senior U.S. commander in the coimtry. 

6. All of the environmental improvement meas- 
ures which a host country may undertake (ch 6) 
and the military civic action outlined for U.S. and 
host country forces (ch 6 and 7) will be applicable 
in the postcombat situation. A major contribution 
of U.S. forces will be the stimulation, training, 
and equipping of host country military and para- 
military forces to imdertake military civic action 
projects which fit the overall program and which 
complement the work of other agencies. U.S. units 
will normally also participate in military civic 
actions directly, but should present them as having 
been planned and accomplished under the a^is 
of the appropriate host country governmental 
agency. 

0 . U.S. units will place emphasis upon their 
community relations (ch 2) and train and advise 
host country military forces to do likewise. U.S. 
Army community relations activities, if they are 
to succeed in their purpose, should be clearly 
labeled as activities of U.S. military forces. While 
some community relations projects may resemble 
military civic action, the primary distinction is 
that military civic action is intended to help the 
host country in its nationbuUding program, whUe 
community relations are matters directly between 
the U.S. forces and the general populace. 

d. Military support of civil defense will play 
a smaller but important part in the overall effort 
even if there is no threat of further armed conflict. 
The same or similar organizational techniques and 
programs are useful to prepare for and to meet 
natural disaster situations which may arise. The 
host country military forces should be encouraged 
to assist the civilian populace in organizing and 
preparing for disaster situations and for provid- 
ing prompt relief, rescue, and rehabilitation work 
if disaster should strike. Here, too, U.S. forces 
should participate and may do so in the name 
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of the United States as well as providing support 
to host country efforts (ch 9 and 11) . 

e. Consolidation p^chological operations are 
essential to build or restore a sense of nationhood 
and responsible citizenship, particularly where the 
populace is war weary. P^chological operations 
are a vital instrument in explaining the need for 
programs which may be unpopular, such as popu- 
lace and resources control, and for the hard work 
and sacrifices required from the people to improve 
the environment. These operations should not gloss 
over difficulties ahd errors, but present the prob- 
lems and the solutions proposed and instituted by 
local government in the most favorable light pos- 
sible, consistent with the facts of the case. CA civil 
information personnel should provide overall 
policy direction and train and assist host coimtry 
governmental agencies and information media in 
the accomplishment of this program. As in inter- 
nal defense, no other civil affairs major activity 
can be performed with optimum results without 



appropriate and effective civil information and 
psycholo^cal operations support. 

188 . Transition to Civil Authority 

The object of these operations is to provide for 
termination of military responsibility and trans- 
fer of all functions to host country civil authority, 
or to civilian agencies of the U.S. Government, or 
international bodies. This may involve a fairly 
short period or these operations may extend for 
years. In any event, planning for termination of 
U.S. Army operations and for smooth turnover 
of functions to civilian agencies must be an in- 
tegral part of every phase of the operation. Turn- 
over will be expedited and eased if those who are 
to assume responsibility can be encouraged to come 
in while U.S. Army personnel are still on the job, 
observe the operation, and gradually assume the 
mission. This will provide maximum continuity 
and minimum disruption for the people who are 
affected by the particular operation. 
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CHAPTER 13 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 



189. The Nature of Militaiy Government 

a. Military government is the form of adminis- 
tration by which an occupying power exercises 
executive, legislative, and judicial authority over 
occupied territory. It is established and main- 
tained for governing — 

(1) Occupied enemy territory. 

(2) Domestic territory recovered from rebels 
treated as beUigerents. 

(3) Allied or other territory recovered from 
an enemy (including neutral territory and 
and areas unlawfully incorporated by the 
enemy into its own territory) unless or 
until these territories are the subject of 
a civil affairs agreement. 

h. The authority of the occupant is supreme 
over the occupied territory and population. Within 
limits of international law, the occupant may exer- 
cise the functions of government itself and exclude 
the local authorities. The intensity and extent of 
controls will vary with circumstances and policy. 
Performance of some governmental functions by 
authorities of the previous government is not in- 
consistent with a militaiy occupation, so long as 
the power and purpose to exercise supreme author- 
ity in the territory are maintained by the occupant. 
In other words, the conclusion of an agreement 
between the occupant and the previous civil gov- 
ernment concerning the authority to be exercised 
by each does not necessarily bring military govern- 
ment of the area: to an end. 

0 . Military government depends on s in 11 s and 
training not cirstomarily expected to be part of 
the attributes of military officers. The problems 
involved are not the same kind of military prob- 
lems encountered in the strategy of a campaign 
or in the tactics of a battle. Nevertheless, it is quite 
clearly a military responsibility in the sense that 
once a commander has occupied territory he must 



assume the obliga:tion for the government of the 
civil population. In at least the first phase of his 
occupation, he will carry out his obligations with 
soldiers. But their duties will not be those of war; 
they will be administrative in nature and political 
alid economic in character. Only the authority will 
be military. 

d. This does not mean that military govern- 
ment is exercised without legal responsibility. A 
commander acting as a military governor, or his 
deputy delegated to act as governor is granted 
sweeping powers but at the same time is closely 
bound both by international law and the law of 
his own country. This requires him to have at his 
disposal expert legal counsel and advice. Under 
the laws of war, a co mm ander may suspend or 
alter national laws for demonstrable cause, but his 
powers over property in enemy territory have 
been carefully circumscribed. 

190. Basic Principles 

There are five balsic principles which are ap- 
plicable to the establishment of military govern- 
ment in the postcombat period. 

a. International law requires the occupant, so 
far as he is able, to maintain an orderly govern- 
ment in the occupied territory. 

h. No nation may expect to gain a lasting vic- 
tory from modem warfare without taking into 
account the future activities and orientation of the 
enemy civil government and population. 

G. An organization must be planned; it cannot 
be improvised. 

d. To be effective, military government must 
act as both the instrument and, in the absence of 
adequate guidance, the creator of foreign policy. 

e. Military government is not a permanent re- 
gime, and from the outset plans must be made for 
the transfer of power to civil authority. 
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191. Rationale for the Creation of a Military 
Government 

Since Army forces have the unique capability 
of providing control of the enemy’s land areas and 
the population therein, and enforcing surrender 
te rms after victory has been assured, the imple- 
mentation of the military government portions of 
the national plan for occupied territory is nor- 
mally an Army responsibility. The Army, in ef- 
fect, is required to replace civil authority in terri- 
tory it has conquered or occupied, with military 
rule until civil authority is either restored by 
treaty or inaugurated with U.S. consent. 

1 92. The Responsibility and Authority of the 
Military Governor 

The military governor is the military com- 
mander or other designated person who, in an 
occupied territory, exercises supreme authority 
over the civil population subject to the laws and 
usages of war and to any dirwtive received from 
his government or from his superior. 

193. Occupied Territory 

Occupied territory is territory under the au- 
thority and effective control of a belligerent armed 
force. Territory is considered occupied by the 
United States when U.S. forces have taken firm 
possession of such territory for the purpose of 
holding it. The number of troops necessary to 
maintain the authority of the occupant will de- 
pend oh the density of the population, its degree 
of subservience to the occupant, the nature of the 
terrain, and similar considerations. It is not neces- 
sary that troops be physically present in all quar- 
ters of the occupied territory ; it is sufficient that 
the occupying forces can, within a reasonable time, 
send detachments of troops to make the occupant’s 
authority felt within any district. However, a mere 
proclamation that certain areas are occupied (a 
so-called “paper-occupation”) is not sufficient to 
establish occupation. Similarly, the occupant may 
need to assume only a minimum of military gov- 
ernment functions if the local government is effec- 
tive and not hostile to the occupant. 

194. Limitations Imposed by International 
Lav^ and Agreement 

a. General Princifles. The general principles of 
customary international law and applicable inter- 
national agreements will be faithfully observed in 



the conduct of military government (FM 27-10). 
The most important treaty provisions on the con- 
duct of belligerent occupation are to be found in 
The Hague Kegulations Kespecting the Law and 
Customs of War on Land of 1907 and the Geneva 
Convention Eelative to the Protection of Civilian 
Persons in Time of War of 1949 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Geneva Civilian Convention of 
1949). It is particularly important that CA per- 
sonnel have a thorough understanding of this lat- 
ter agreement since it is one of the primary legal 
sources governing the conduct of relations with 
the populations of belligerent and occupied 
territories. 

h. Respect for Existing Law. The occupant 
must respect the existing law “unless absolutely 
prevented” from doing so (Art 43, The Hague 
Eegulations of 1907). Penal laws may be repealed 
or suspended only in cases where they constitute a 
threat to the occupant’s security or an obstacle to 
the application of the Geneva Civilian Convention 
of 1949 (Art 64) ; e.g., those penal laws which are 
in conflict with the humanitarian principles of the 
convention. The extent to which laws are to be 
suspended or abrogated by the United States in 
occupied territory is a matter to be determined at 
governmental level and will be prescribed in di- 
rectives to the senior U.S. commander. Detailed 
doctrine on the limitations imposed by interna- 
tional law on the administration of punitive jus- 
tice in occupied territory is contained in para- 
graphs 211 through 214. 
c. Treatment of Population. 

(1) Under the Geneva Civilian Convention 
of 1949, fair, just, and reasonable treat- 
ment of inhabitants of occupied areas is 
required. It is an essential basis of mili- 
tary policy, if political-military-economic 
objectives are to be achieved and the oc- 
cupation is to be successful, that the in- 
habitants do not become either future 
enemies or permanent liabilities. Further, 
just treatment encourages the support 
and cooperation of the inhabitants and 
thereby reduces the effort of the occupant. 
This policy does not prohibit necessary 
punitive and disciplinary measures essen- 
tial to good order but does forbid recourse 
to capricious or unnecessarily harsh 
treatment. 

(2) The term “protected persons” may be 
generally defined as nationals of a Party 
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to the Gteneva Civilmn Convention of 
1949 who, at a given moment and in any 
manner whatsoever, find themselves in 
the hands of a party to a conflict or oc- 
cupying power of which they are not 
nationals (Art 4, Gteiieva Civilian Con- 
vention of 1949). No protected person 
may be punished for an offense he or she 
has not personally committed. Collective 
penalties and all measures of intimida- 
tion or terrorism are prohibited. Pillage 
is prohibited. Beprisals against protected 
persons and their property are prohib- 
ited. The taking of hostages is prohibited. 

(3) The importance of the recognition of hu- 
man rights such as respect for personal 
and property rights, the sanctity of mar- 
riage, the inviolability of the home, and 
freedom of religious worship cannot be 
overemphasized. 

d. Protection of OuLtwral Property. 

(1) Cultural property is defined as any prop- 
erty of great importance to the cultural 
heritage of a people, such as monuments 
of architecture, art or history; archae- 
ological sites; buildings which are of 
historical or artistic interest; works of 
art, manuscripts, books, and other ob- 
jects of artistic, historical or archaeologi- 
cal interest; scientific collections and 
important collections of books or ar- 
chives; or reproductions of the property 

Section II. 

195. Planning Factors 

a. The status of the nation to be governed is 
one of the factors that has to be taken into consid- 
eration. Is it a highly sophisticated, industrialized, 
and modem complex ? Is it primarily an agricul- 
tural society ? Is it an underdeveloped area ? Dif- 
ferent numbers of men with different kinds of skills 
will be called for depending on the answers to such 
questions. 

&. The size of the population to be governed is 
another factor. 

0 . The objectives of an occupying power with 
regard to the state of the local economy have a 
bearing. Is the economy to be maintained or is it 
to be placed on a higher level? 

d. Fewer occupation personnel are required if 
the i)eople of the area are given the responsibility 



defined above. Buildings used for cultural 
or religious purposes are included in the 
definition of cultural property. 

(2) Armed forces are bound to refrain from 
any use of cultural property and its im- 
mediate surroimdings for purposes which 
are likely to expose it to destruction or 
damage, and to refrain from any act of 
hostility directed against such property. 
These obligations may be waived only 
in cases where military necessity impera- 
tively requires such a waiver. Armed 
forces must also undertake to prohibit, 
prevent, and if necessary, put a stop to 
any form of theft, pillage, or misappro- 
priation of, and any acts of vandalism di- 
rected against cultural property and 
religious edifices (FM 27-10) . 
e. Pvblioation of Regvlatiom. Article 65 of the 
Geneva Civilian Convention of 1949 provides — 

The x>enal prorteloiiB enacted hy the Occupying 
Power ahall not come Into force before they have 
been published and brougl^ to the knowledge of 
the Inhabitants in their own language. The effect 
at these p«ial provisions shall not be retroactlTe. 

Accordingly, proclamations, ordinances, orders, 
and instructions intended to be binding upon the 
inhabitants will be published in written form, both 
in English and in the language(s) of the in- 
habitajits and dated. All such regulations ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants are given the widest 
feasible publicity within their area of application. 

PLANNING 

for local government with the occupying power 
maintaining directive and controlling jurisdiction 
to insure that the authority of the occupation is 
complied with. 

196. Armistice Planning 

Hostilities are often terminated by the conclu- 
sion of an armistice. Although armistice agree- 
ments normally are signed by military officers, 
their political importance is such that the 
Department of State and other nommlitary de- 
partments of the U.S. Govemmfflit have a signifi- 
cant interest in their terms. When an occupation 
is to follow an armistice, the agreement will 
contain provisions as to the powers of the occupant 
and the obligations-of the government submitting. 
It is important that these provisions be chosen 
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■with foresight and drafted with skill, and that 
consideration be given to economic and political 
matters as well as those which are of a strictly 
military character. Inadvertence may result in 
hindering the occupation authorities; ambiguity 
may embarrass them; needless severity may pro- 
duce a reaction against the government that dic- 
tated the terms. 

197. Planning . Procedures 

a. Since detailed prior planning is essential at 
all echelons of command within the area of oper- 
ations, the area or senior TJ.S. commander must 
provide an overall civil affairs plan for the guid- 
ance of his subordinate commanders in order to 
prescribe the objectives of civil affairs operations 
and insure continuity of policies and uniformity 
of their application. 

b. The military force serves primarily as an 
instrument of national policy in the attainment of 
political objectives. Accordingly, the area or 
senior TJ.S. commander insures that primary at- 
tention is given in the preparation of his plan to 
the political-military-economic objectives received 
from the appropriate Department of Defense au- 
thority and to limitations which may be imposed 
by the rules of customary international law, or 
terms of treaties or agreements. Consideration is 
given to the mission of the command ; policy guid- 
ance received from higher authority on political, 
economic, and sociological matters; and the de- 
gree of control or influence to be exerted over local 
agencies of government. A detailed prior study 
must be made of area intelligence to include geo- 
graphical and economic features ; the density and 
composition of the population; forms and levels 
of government; and attitudes, customs and tra- 
ditions of the people. Information on sources of 
area intelligence is contained in chapter 4, 

c. The overall area civil affairs plan prescribes 
the objectives of operations, specifies the depth and 
extent of the area to be covered by projected opera- 
tions, provides information on the anticipated 
phasing of the operation, furnishes guidance on 
the delegation of civil affairs authority to the com- 
manders of major tactical and administrative com- 
mands, establishes the CA organization and re- 
quirements for units, and includes direction on the 
deployment of command and area support units. 
The overall plan furnishes general instructions on 
the conduct of relationships with national or local 
civilian authorities and the degree of control, in- 



fluence, or supervision to be utilized. Policies are 
set forth pertaining to the conduct of the various 
CA functional specialties and the levels of govern- 
ment at which they will be conducted. Guidance is 
also included on the extent of procurement of local 
supplies, equipment, real estate and services for 
military use ; the furnishing of civilian relief; eco- 
nomic and military aid from U.S. resources; off- 
shore procurement; and on other matters essential 
to the conduct of civil affairs operations. When 
projected operations are to extend into the territory 
of two or more nations, variations of objectives and 
policies with respect to each nation necessitate clear 
differentiation in plans. Planning for the deploy- 
ment of units should stress simplicity and flexi- 
bility so that unforeseen requirements can be met 
readily with minimum disruption of the planned 
organization. 

198. Planning for the Transfer of Authority 

a. Military government authority should be 
transferred to a TJ.S. or allied civilian authority 
when the political situation allows. Tliis may occur 
shortly, or many years, after the termination of 
hostilities. Planning for this transfer should actu- 
ally begin prior to the start of military government 
operations and should be continuous. Normally 
some Considerable period of advance warning will 
be given prior to the date of actual transfer, but 
this may not provide sufficient time for planning 
for the turn-over to civil authority. 

b. Preferably, the civilian officials who are to 
take over from the military government should 
come in well in advance of the take-over date and 
gradually be integrated into the control structure 
to provide for continuity of policy and effective- 
ness of operations. 

0 , This planning should be accomplished jointly, 
at least in the latter phases, by the military 
governor’s staff and the incoming cmlian agency. 

199. Chain of Command 

A civil affairs chain of command is used in areas 
where subordinate tactical and administrative com- 
manders are not authorized to conduct military 
government operations. In such a situation the 
senior U.S. commander controls operations 
through a unit, or staff section, which supervises 
and directs the activities of the CA units within 
its area of concern. It is normally desirable that 
military government operations be centralized in 
the CA organization when the military situation 



is no longer critical, ajid prior to the transfer of 
the operation to a civil agency of government. The 
factor determining the type of command channel 
employed is the tactical or occupational nature of 
the military mission. The CA chain of command 
provides the desirable uniformity and continuity 
of operations not always possible when military 
government is directed by a number of subordinate 
tactical or administrative commanders. Close com- 
mand"*and staff liaison between the commanders 
of CA units and commanders of tactical or ad- 
ministrative units should be maintained when the 
CA chain of command is employed in order to pro- 
duce coordinated action. The employment of the 
CA chain of command does not deprive tactical 
and administrative commanders of their organic 
CA staff sections, nor does it relieve them of ob- 
ligations imposed by treaties, agreements or cus- 
tomary international law to insure that humani- 
tarian or other principles are observed by their 
troops. 

200. Allied Milifoiy Government Organiza- 
tion 

as. If the U.S. forces which are operating in con- 
junction with troops of other countries occupy 
enemy territory, the military government of the 
area concerned may become an international re- 
sponsibility. In an international command, mili- 
tary government planning and supervision may be 
carried out through an integrated military govern- 
ment staff. Integration of personnel may be 

Section III. CONDI 



accomplished at all command levels but should not 
extend to the command of CA units of one nation 
by officers of another. 

b. Directives covering broad aims and policies 
for the initiation or conduct of military govern- 
ment operations by a combined or allied command 
are promulgated preferably by a higher inter- 
national policy-forming body such as the United 
Nations, or the Organization of American States. 
If such an organization is not in existence or if 
international representation is not to be supplied 
at the headquarters of a combined or allied com- 
mand, an advisory or consultative body may be 
established for the purpose of furnishing poli^ 
guidance and. effecting coordination with the gov- 
ernments concerned. The composition of this body 
is not limited to representatives of allied nations 
responsible for the conduct of the operation; it 
may include representatives of other nations not 
participating in, but concerned with, the opera- 
tion. 

0 . The division of occupied territory into zones to 
be administered by separate states is to be avoided. 
Disparity in policy and practice is inevitable in 
zonal administrations. The resulting lack of uni- 
formity will be severely damaging to the success of 
the occupation. Zonal boundaries tend to harden 
into international boundaries, and establishment 
of zones may eventually lead to the dismember- 
ment of an occupied country. Occupied countries 
thus divided into zones eventually may become 
international sore spots, 

r OF OPERATIONS 



201 . General 

a. Military government operations are circum- 
scribed by both legal and policy considerations. 
They ale directed towards the control of the 
government, the economy, and the populace of the 
area. For that control to be ultimately effective it 
must be based upon standards of conduct which 
impress upon the populace the fairness, decency, 
and justice of the occupant. 

5. The occupying force cannot expect the pop- 
ulace to act in the desired manner unless that 
populace is properly informed. The populace is 
officially informed of the lawful orders of the oc- 
cupying force by the publication of regulatory 
matter. Mere compliance with the legal require- 
ments for the dissemination of this regulatory 
matter is insufficient in most cases ; and it is a func- 



tion of CA civil information activities, assisted by 
consolidation psychological operations, to actually 
spread the orders and directives effectively to the 
people. (See FM 33-1 and FM 33-5 for doctrine 
and techniques pertaining to consolidation psy- 
cholo^cal operations.) 

c. Military government operations call for the 
utilization of all the varied skills available in CA 
units, since those operations cover the gamut of 
the activities of a society. The organization, capa- 
bilities, and functions of CA units and the func- 
tional teams available in the CA organizational 
structure are described in chapter 3 and in ap- 
pendixes B and C. 

d. Controls are established at those levels of 
government where the conduct of governmental 
activities can be directed or supervised with the 
greatest efficiency, uniformity, and consistency 
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with eetablished policies. Certain functional spe- populace, are known collectively as civil affairs 
cialties, such as public communications and public enactments. 

finance, normally are most effectively controlled h. Unless otherwise stated, civil affairs enact- 
or supervised at a high level of government ; but ments issued prior to occupation are effective and 

other functional specialities, such as public health binding within the occupied territory upon occupa- 

and public welfare, are best controlled or super- tion. However, penal provisions of such legisla- 

vised at each level of government. In any case, the tion shall not be retroactive and shall not come 

military government organization should parallel into force before they have been published and 

the structure of indigenous government at each brought to the knowledge of the inhabitants in 

control level. their own language. It may often prove difficult 

e. Military government operations require re- to reach a satisfactorily clear and idiomatic trans- 

sourcesfulness and adaptability in coping with the lation. The matter is important, however, and 

variety of situations that may be encountered. Ef- great pains should be taken to provide such a 

ficiency of operations depends upon the establish- translation. The inhabitants cannot be expected to 

ment and maintenance of consistent policies. Con- comply unless they understand, and it is the trans- 

sistency is attained, however, not by rigid patterns lation, not the original English, that informs 

of operations, but by rigorous analysis followed by them. However, in areas of U.S. responsibility, the 

discriminating response to the essential elements English version prevails in the event of disagree- 

of each situation. ment in meaning. English is the authentic version 

/. The commander of the area of operations or for both penal and civil type enactments, 
senior U.S. commander insures that subordinate <j. Provisions concerning proclamations and or- 
commanders can implement the military govern- dinances have been standardized by agreement be- 

ment portions of the operations plan by insuring tweentheUnitedStates, the United Kingdom, and 

that qualified personnel are provided for the CA Canada under the Standardization Program 

staffs of subordinate commands, providing CA (SOLOG), and identical provisions are included 

command and area support units for deployment in a Standardization Agreement among NATO 

at the required time and place in accordance with Armed Forces (STANAG) . For such provisions, 

the overall area of operations plan, and insuring see SOLOG Agreement 39 (appL). 

the timely issuance of the area of operations plan. d. Subordinate commanders report to the 

g. Although the claims service is not a CA re- higher commander the issuance of any enactments 

sponsibility, every effort should be made to see that within their respective areas of authority to in- 

lawful claims against the United States are elude the date, place of issuance, and area of ap- 

promptly settled. With claims, as with reqnisi- plication. Higher commanders may require the 
tions, failure to pay the inhabitants promptly may submission of copies of all regulations published 
cause hardship and leave a resentful feeling which by subordinate commanders, 
works against U.S. interests. 

K. In order to safeguard the health of the U.S. Proclamations 

forces stationed in the country and to minimize In advance of an actual occupation, the thea- 

the amount and cost of required relief measures, ter commander prepares documents necessary to 

military government public health activities will conduct civil affairs operations in conformance 

receive a high order of priority. with the policies of higher authority. In preparing 

i. Archives and records, both current and his- his initial proclamation, he considers such factors 

torical, of all branches of government of the area as U.S. national objectives, requirements of inter- 

are of immediate and continuing interest to the national law, and measures required for the secu- 

local government and to the military. It is essen- rity of his forces. The initial proclamation should 

tial to locate and protect them. be stated in brief, simple terms; and it should 

contain initial instructions to the population of an 
202. Civil Affairs Enactments occupied territory. The points outlined in (1) 

a. Published regulatory matter such as procla- through (6) below, which apply primarily to civil 

mations, ordinances, laws, instructions and the affairs administration of occupied territory, are 

like, which are intended to be binding upon the appropriately modified by the terms of a civil af- 

lor 




fairs or other agreement to show relationships in 
liberated territory between the military and local 
civil authorities when civil affairs activities are 
to be conducted pursuant to such agreement. 

(1) Declaration of the fact of occupation. 
The declaration is a formal notice of the 
fact of occupation. In the declaration, the 
extent of area and the people covered by 
the occupation are defined. 

(2) Purpose and policy of the occupation. A 
general statement of the purpose and pol- 
icy of the occupying force as designated 
by higher authority is included in the 
proclamation. 

(3) Supremacy of the military conwnamder 
of the ocGv/pying force. A declaration of 
the supremacy of the military command- 
er is essential if the fact of military con- 
trol is to be made know to the inhabitants 
and compliance with military directives 
assured. Announcement is made of the 
commander’s authority and of the sus- 
pension of local political ties with, and 
obligations to, the enemy national gov- 
ernment. In addition, the inhabitants are 
informed that they wUl be required to 
obey the orders of the military command- 
er and his subordinates and to abstain 
from all acts or words of hostility or dis- 
respect to the occupying force. 

(4) Obligations, duties, and rights of the in- 
habitants. Confirmation is given that, 
rmless the military authority directs 
otherwise, local laws and customs will 
continue in force, local officials will con- 
tinue in office, and officials and employees 
of all transportation and communications 
systems and of public utilities and other 
essential services will carry on with their 
regular tasks. Assurance is also given 
that persons who obey the instructions of 
the military commander will be protected 
in their persons, property, religion, and 
domestic rights and will be allowed to 
carry on their usual occupations. 

(5) Statement of additional proclamations 
and ordinances. Advance notice is given 
of subsequent proclamations and accom- 
panying ordinances which will specify in 
detail what wUl be required of the in- 
habitants. 



(6) Miscellaneous malters. The proclamation 
includes the place and date of signing, 
the Signature and title of the issuing 
authority, and such other matters as the 
commander considers appropriate. 

c. The tone and character of the proclamation 
may be affected by the — 

(1) Political -military objectives to be 

attained. 

(2) The degree of the precariousness of the 
occupation. 

(3) Requirements to be placed on govern- 
mental agencies and civil population. 

(4) Traditions, customs, and desires of the 
local population. 

(5) Treaties, agreements, or the rules of cus- 
tomary international law affecting the 
occupation. 

d. Subsequent proclamations, numbered in se- 
quence, and supplemented by ordinances, are pre- 
pared as necessary to set forth detailed rules gov- 
erning the conduct of the population. 

204. Ordinances 

a. An ordinance is an enactment issued under 
the authority of the commander of the area of 
operations or military governor promulgating de- 
tailed rules of law or procedures for the adminis- 
tration of his zone of responsibility as a whole. 
Necessary ordinances will be prepared in advance 
of the operation. Among other matters, ordinances 
should deal with offenses against the occupant or 
liberator, establishment of courts, currency and 
exchange regulations, rationing, and price con- 
trol. 

h. The format of ordinances should be stand- 
ardized to the following extent: (See app K for 
sample ordinance.) 

(1) Ordinances should be numbered in se- 
quence. 

(2) They should consist of a series of main 
subdivisions called articles. 

(3) They should contain definitions of any 
terms used in them wliich are ambiguous 
or unfamiliar to the persons to whom 
they are addressed. 

(4) The final article in each ordinance should 
specify the effective date of the ordinance. 

(5) Ordinances should he signed by the mili - 
taiy governor or by some authorized 
subordinate. 
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205. Notices and Directives 

а. Notices (orders and instructions) differ from 
other legal' documents such as proclamations and 
ordinances. They are local in scope and are issued 
to control or direct the civil population and gov- 
ernmental authorities. The purpose of notices is 
to prevent civilian interference with military op- 
erations or to provide detailed information as to 
the method of complying with the provisions of 
previously issued documents. Examples of sub- 
ject matter contained in notices are — hours of 
curfew; travel restrictions; and limitations on the 
oj^rations of agencies of government. Authority 
to issue notices should be delegated to those sub- 
ordinate commanders having area authority. 

б. Directives are issued to specified persons such 
as civil officials and are distinguished from those 
notices, orders, and instructions which are pub- 
lished for the information and compliance of the 
general public. Directives may be issued under 
the authority of the theater commander, and this 
authority should also be delegated to those sub- 
ordinate commanders having civil affairs area 
responsibilities. 

206. Gazettes 

a. It may be desirable to establish an official 
gazette for publication of enactments binding 
upon the inhabitants, as well as for other purposes. 

5, Instructions pertaining to the operations or 
internal administration of civil affairs units are 
transmitted through command channels and are 
not published in a gazette. 

207. Techniques of Control 

a. Administrative controls over a population 
may be coercive, in the case of measures which can 
be enforced, or noncoercive, with respect to meas- 
ures which offer incaitives. Whenever and where- 
ever possible, noncoercive controls are employed. 
The strongest measure available may be withhold- 
ing some desired assistance. Measures intended to 
cause every member of the population to cooperate 
should not involve the use of force. The people as 
individuals must be Induced to recognize their in- 
terest in the common good. They may be offered 
an otherwise unobtainable incentive, or it may be 
made more convenient for them to cooperate. The 
best medium for exercise of control over the 
masses is through public officials and leaders. This 
lends emphasis to the importance of selecting and 
supporting (dviliau administrative machinery 



whose members not only are capable and coopera- 
tive but who possess prestige and popularity with 
the remainder of the population. 

5. Among noncoercive administrative measures 
which may be adopted to secure goodwill and ac- 
ceptance of an announced policy or desired course 
of action are — 

(1) Declaration of -polioy. A declaration of 
policy is an overall statement of U.S. 
objectives, aims, and policies with respect 
to the area in which operations are con- 
ducted. Although a statement of policy 
is one of the least onerous of noncoercive 
administrative devices, it may be accom- 
panied by announcement of penalties for 
the recalcitrant. 

(2) Declaration of legal oMigalions. A dec- 
laration of legal obligations clarifies 
for the government and inhabitants of 
the area those relationships with the 
military force which are prescribed by 
international law. A declaration of legal 
obligations may be included in initial or 
subsequent proclamations. Awareness of 
prescribed obligations and relationships 
tends to promote integrity of action and 
increases mutual respect. 

(3) Eatahlish/ment of atomdards. Published 
standards guides may provide an effective 
means for spotchecking and improving 
local procedures. Standards guides may 
be of particular value in the conduct of 
such functional specialties as public 
health, public transportation, public util- 
ities, and public oommunicatlons, 

(4) Setting of example. Elements of the 
U.S. military force should stress cor- 
rect conduct of troops in public places 
and among the local inhabitants. CA per- 
sonnel should strive to be prompt in mak- 
ing replies to inquiries, punctual in keep- 
ing appointments, and accessible to local 
officials. Emphasis should be given to the 
promotion of respect for local laws, cus- 
toms, and traditions. Another means of 
setting an example is through demonstra- 
tion; that is, by exhibition of a preferred 
method or device. The expectation is that 
the superiority, of the demonstrated 
method or device will encourage volun- 
tary acceptance. Demonstrations may be 
particularly suited to such matters as 
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child care and public health and sanita- 
tion through the use of mobile clinics, 
soil testing, deinfestation of grain, care 
of poultry, and operations of communi- 
cations equipment. Agencies of civil gov- 
ernment are encouraged to make maxi- 
mum use of improved techniques. 

(5) EdMcationoU campaigns. Educational 
campaigns are useful to familiarize the 
inhabitants with an idea, action, or 
policy in order to secure cooperation, 
increase the scope of local interest, and 
raise standards. Educational campaigns 
may be prepared by the various C A func- 
tional specialists in coordination with the 
civil information officer to furnish infor- 
mation on such matters as sanitation, 
food and agriculture, and the source and 
amounts of imported civilian supplies. 
Within the various functional specialties 
such as public health, public works and 
utilities, public communications, and 
public transportation, technical periodi- 
cals and other publications may be pre- 
pared and furnished to the respective lo- 
cal agencies of government. 

(6) Conferences. Conferences with local of- 
ficials constitute the most frequently 
used method of clarifying and inter- 
preting laws, policies, or procedures 
which are of mutual interest. Discussions 
in conferences not only serve to show an 
interest on the part of CA personnel in 
local activities or projects but also pro- 
vide a most effective method of obtaining 
the acceptance of advice. When questions 
arise on especially complex problems, ef- 
fective action may be obtained by dis- 
cussing the subject in gradual stages un- 
til a time is reached at which the entire 
matter can be summarized. It may be de- 
sirable to conduct daily informal confer- 
ences with the chiefs of the various 
agencies of government. 

(7) Conciliation^ mediation., and arbitra- 
tion. In both conciliation and medi- 
ation, a third party helps to resolve a dis- 
pute between two other parties. In arbi- 
tration, an arbitrator is given the power 
of making a final binding decision. Con- 
ciliation and mediation differ from arbi- 
tration in that there is no prior agree- 



ment to abide by the decision of a third 
party. Conciliation and mediation may 
be advantageously employed in lieu of 
arbitration to reconcile divergent groups 
of leaders in following a common policy 
since the voluntary nature of such agree- 
ment tends to provide more active sup- 
port of the agreed decision, 

(8) SvhTimssion of reports a/nd review of 
records. The submission of reports and 
review of records provide a valuable 
method of obtaining information, con- 
trolling operations, observing efficiency, 
verifying conditions, and checking the 
accuracy of actions taken. Since this 
method extends the effectiveness of CA 
personnel beyond that of most other con- 
trol processes, it should be used to the 
maximum practicable extent, 

(9) Compliance through pubMd/ty. Com- 
pliance through publicity may be used 
to obtain a desired result through the 
use of favorable or adverse publicity 
or comment with respect to a specific ac- 
tivity or selected civilians. There is no 
resort to legal means of compulsion. 
Since people as a whole usually respond 
to publicity concerning themselves, pub- 
licity may in appropriate circumstances 
be used to influence the entire population. 

(10) Miscellaneous. There are other non- 
coercive measures which may be used. 
Among these are subsidies and the grant- 
ing of other tangible and intangible bene- 
fits. The payment of a subsidy which 
grants a material or financial reward for 
following a desired policy or plan, or 
other payments by the United States, 
such as those for local procurement of 
supplies and services, are examples of 
this type of measure. 

G. Coercive controls apply restraint in requiring 
the inhabitants of the area to follow an announced 
policy. In the case of certain violations, adminis- 
trative penalties may be applied, while in others 
the violator may be referred for appropriate judi- 
cial action. Among coercive controls which may 
be considered are — 

(1) Licensing. A license is a permit or priv- 
ilege to engage in some activity other- 
wise prohibited, but the purpose is 
regulation or revenue, not prohibition. 
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Licensing must be preceded by a law or 
directive making it illegal for a person or 
organization to engaige in a specified ac- 
tivity without a license. The advantages 
of licensing as a control device are — ^the 
burden of proof placed upon the licensee; 
the self-discipline generally resulting 
from the fear of loss of special privilege ; 
and the considerable assistance to law en- 
forcement in difficult technical areas of 
administration. The effectiveness of a 
licensing system depends on inspections 
to insure compliance, and this might 
require a large staff. 

(2) Investigation. An investigation is the 
act of searcliing for facts and often 
concerns an alleged error, deficiency, or 
incident of misconduct. The person or 
agency being investigated may be re- 
quired to justify the conditions which 
have been uncovered or to show cause for 
the deficiencies observed. 

(3) Insfeotion. Inspection may be used for 
the physical surveillance of the opera- 
tions of civil government or the i>er- 
f ormance of activities involved in the pro- 
duction or transportation of products. It 
may be employed to disclose instances of 
active sabotage or to uncover violations of 
directives. A few competent inspectors 
may extend their influence over a large 
part of the population. When an inspector 
is technically qualified, he may also fur- 
ish valuable instruction to the persons 
whose activities are inspected. If continu- 
ous operation is essential, as in the case 
of such vital activities as the production 
of food, practice of medicine, operation 
of water systems, communication lines, 
and transportation systems, inspections 
provide a particularly valuable method of 
control. Inspection permits the continued 
operation of important activities, enables 
small numbers of competent personnel to 
be widely effective, promotes constructive 
policy, and provides a strong disciplinary 
influence. 

(4) Apprehension of violators. Apprehension 
of violators includes actions taken in 
searching for, finding, and detaining per- 
sons who violate enactments. The suc- 
cessful conduct of military government 



operations necessitates that violations be 
detected and violators identified and 
punished. Since compliance with the in- 
tent of directives may be obtained from 
most local civilians, the latter may de- 
velop a vested interest in the enforcement 
of such directives. As a result, when 
others violate directives, those who com- 
ply often furnish information on which 
the apprehension of violators may be 
based. 

(5) Taxation. Taxation is the raising of rev- 
enues by the requirement of compulsory 
payments. Taxation may be used as a 
charge for a specific act and, under ap- 
propriate conditions, as a means of con- 
trol of the local economy. Taxation has 
the same weakness as other methods of 
control, i.e., to he effective each violation 
must be identified and proved. In addi- 
tion, the incentive is to violate rather than 
comply with the law. 

(6) /SWraTnary A summary action is an 

immediate action taken to correct or im- 
prove a specific activity or situation. Sum- 
mary decision by an investigating officer, 
inspector, reviewer, or supervisor may be 
justified when it is essential to prevent 
further violations or to remove a poten- 
tially dangerous person from a position 
of responsibility. Summary actions may 
be judicial or administrative and may in- 
clude removal from office ; denial, suspen- 
sion, or revocation of license ; and denial 
of withdrawal of benefits. 

208. Enforcement 

а. In the initial stages of an occupation, the en- 
forcement of mactments is accomplished, under 
the staff supervision of the responsible command- 
er’s G5 staff sections, and by civil affairs units 
assisted by civilian police. When civil police and 
other civil agencies lack sufficient enforcement 
capabilities, military police or other military units 
may be required, although, if possible, troop en- 
forcement is limited to such matters as emergency 
measures, crimes against the military, and traffic 
control. 

б. Violators of regulations are brought for 
prosecution before civil affairs tribunals or, if au- 
thorized by the theater commander, before the civil 
courts of the occupied territory. Military tribunals 
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with jurisdiction over the local population nor- 
mally are not established in friendly territory ex- 
cept when authorized by the terms of agreements 
or other consensual arrangement. 

209. Military Government Courts 

a. During an occupation the occupant may, un- 
der international law, establish military govern- 
ment courts. These courts are established primarily 
for the purpose of providing a forum in which 
violations of the occupant’s legislation may be ad- 
judicated. In exceptional circumstances, when the 
established local courts of the occupied area are 
unable to function, or when such action becomes 
necessaiy to insure the effective administration of 
justice, militaiy government courts may be granted 
jurisdiction to administer the ordinaiy criminal 
and/or civil law of the occupied area. This juris- 
diction should be returned to the local courts of 
the occupied area as soon as possible. 

&. The commander normally delegates authority 
to appoint military government courts to those 
subordinate commanders having area responsibil- 
ity for the conduct of militaiy government. For 
reasons of practicality this authorization normally 
does not go below the level of division command- 
ers in tactical organizations and comparable lo- 
gistical units. Authorization extended to civil af- 
fairs commands depends not on size or level of 
the units but on their missions. 

210. Types of Tribunals 

a. Criteria as to composition and jurisdictional 
limitations of military government courts are set 
forth by the theater, commander. Usually there 
are three categories of courts, patterned as to size, 
qualifications of members, jurisdiction, and lim- 
itations on* maximum punishments somewhat like 
courts-martial. In any circumstances, a superior 
court in the system should be designated to con- 
duct legal proceedings involving protected per- 
sons, as defined in the Geneva Conventions of 1949, 
when the death sentence or imprisonment in ex- 
cess of 2 years Is authorized for the offense charged 
(FM 27-10) . Courts must adhere to every perti- 
nent provision of the Geneva Conventions and 
should conduct their operations procedurally, so 
far as practicable, in a manner which will be under- 
stood by local populations. 

h. In addition, commissions may be appointed 
by an authorized commander to hear special cases 
not normally within the jurisdiction of established 



courts such as accusations of espionage against 
nonlocal civilians. Commissions try cases involving 
unusual circumstances or exceptional seriousness. 
Membership, procedures, and jurisdiction are pre- 
scribed by the appointing authority. MUitaiy com- 
missions which constitute judicial bodies should 
not be confused with commissions created to ad- 
minister specific projects or other operational 
programs. 

<7. Boards are established to process certain 
quasi- judicial issues. The appointing authority 
may specify procedural rules or instruct the board 
to set its own rules, but the appointing authority 
must define the board’s jurisdiction. A board may 
consist of one officer but often numbers two hr 
three. Boards pass on requisition demands; prop- 
erty control orders; labor Issues; valuations of 
utilities, real property, and services; and like 
administrative matters. 

211. Jurisdiction 

a. As to Territory, Jurisdiction extends to the 
whole of the occupied territory. When only a por- 
tion of a political subdivision is occupied, jurisdic- 
tion is assumed over each pari; as occupation be- 
comes an actual or constructive fact. 

&. As to Persons. Jurisdiction extends to all 
persons in the occupied territory other than pris- 
oners of war, members of the occupying forces, or 
members of armed forces of states allied with the 
occupant. Persons serving with, employed by, or 
accompanying the armed forces are sometimes 
made subject to the jurisdiction of such tribunals. 
Persons subject to United States military law (see 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, Art. 2) do not 
fell under the jurisdiction of local courts of an 
occupied area unless expressly made subject there- 
to by a directive of occupation authorities. 

G. As to Offenses. Jurisdiction extends to viola- 
tions of a proclamation, ordinance, or order Issued 
by occupation authority, violations of the law of 
war (If other tribunals are not established for the 
adjudication of such cases), and violations of in- 
digenous criminal or civil laws which continue in 
force after the area has been occupied. 

212. Procedures 

a. Care is taken in preparing the judicial or- 
ganization, procedures, and rules of trial to make 
sure that every pertinent requirement of the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 has been met. The ^- 
tem must have rational simplicity. While this may 
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sometimes entail radical departures from formal 
U.S. judicial practices and rules of evidence, the 
basic guide remains the United States Manual for 
Courts Martial. (See para 2, MCM, 1951.) All 
courts shall give consideration to provisions of the 
law of the country in which they sit, so far as 
those laws have not been suspended by United 
States or allied authority. In particular they shall 
give effect to procedural safeguards and sub- 
stantive rights, the recognition of which is com- 
patible with international law and American 
standards of justice. In adjudging any sentence, 
particularly one including confinement, considera- 
tion should be given not only to the crime com- 
mitted but also to the availability of facilities aJid 
officials necessary to the prompt execution of the 
sentence. Under no condition may one assume that 
American practices are common, or even compre- 
hended, in other lands. For example, the common 
American practice of suspending execution of part 
or all of an imposed sentence would be considered 
in many parts of the world as a reprimand for the 
police, the prosecutor, or the court of original 
jurisdiction. In the disrupted circumstances in- 
herent in military occupation, suspension of a 
sentence does not possess the probational and 
rehabilitational characteristics found in a settled 
society. 

&. Care should be taken, in appointing military 
government courts, to select officers of sound judg- 
ment and judicial temperament. These courts 
should be manned by legally trained persons to the 
maximum extent possible. It is mandatory that 
officers appointed to military government courts 
have a good understanding of the policies and ob- 
jectives of the occupation. Such an understanding 
tends tx) promote rational and consistent action. 
Considerable continuity in the membership of the 
courts is also advantageous, since it tends to result 
in like penalties for like offenses. 

c. Harsh or erratic punishments generate resent- 
ment and undermine respect for the courts by the 
inhabitants. In establishing, for example, the ex- 
tent of the fines that a military government court 
is to be empowered to impose, the effect that the fine 
in the foreign currency will have upon the in- 
habitants of the occupied territory, not the signif- 
icance to an American of any suggested sum in 
dollars, should be given consideration. 

d. Every essential of justice should be safe- 
guarded. The accused should be assured a fair 
hearing; receive adequate notice of the charges in 



advance of trial; be given adequate opportunity to 
prepare his defense; enjoy the right to counsel; 
be enabled to present evidence necessary to his 
defense; call witnesses in his defense; cross- 
examine witnesses presented by the prosecution; 
and, unless he freely waives such assistance, be 
aided by an interpreter. Adequate provision should 
be made for review of administrative examination 
of cases by the military government legal staff. 
The right to petition for review shall be provided. 
(See para 2, MCM, United States, 1951 and 
Article 73 of the Geneva Civilian Convention of 
1949.) 

213. Limitations in Penal Laws 

The Geneva Civilian Convention of 1949 imposes 
important limitations on the administration of 
punitive justice in occupied territory. The Conven- 
tion establishes the following giiiding principles: 

a. The penal laws of the occupied territory 
remain in force, except that they may be repealed 
or suspended by the occupying power where they 
constitute a threat to its security or an obstacle to 
the application of the Convention. Those laws 
relating to recruitment and beiiring of arms, laws 
dealing with political processes, such as the rights 
of assembly and suffrage, and laws establishing 
racial discrimination may, for example, well be 
deprived of effect. The tribunals of the occupied 
territory normally continue to function in respect 
to offenses covered by those laws which are con- 
tinued in effect (Art. 64). 

&. The occupying power may promulgate penal 
provisions essential to maintain orderly govern- 
ment of the territory ; to insure the security of the 
occupying power; or to enable the occupying 
power to fulfill its obligations under the Conven- 
tion (Art. 64). Alleged violations are triable be- 
fore properly constituted nonpolitical military 
courts sitting in the occupied country (Art. 66) . 

c. As to the penal provisions mentioned above, 
if an offense was solely intended to harm the oc- 
cupying power, and did not constitute an attempt 
on life or limb of a member of the occupying forces 
or administration, nor a grave collective danger, 
nor seriously damage the property of the occupy- 
ing forces or administration or the installations 
used by them, it shall be punished by internment 
or simple imprisonment, the duration of which is 
proportionate to the offense (Art. 68). It may not 
be punished by a deprivation of liberty more seri- 
ous than simple imprisonment, such as imprison- 
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meat at hard labor or solitary confiaement. The 
limitation in Article 68 does not preclude the 
imposition of other penalities, such as fines, in ad- 
dition to simple imprisonment or internment, so 
long as the additional penalty is not a further de- 
privation of liberty, and so long as the total punish- 
ment is proportionate to the offense. 

d. The penal provisions promulgated by the oc- 
cupying power may provide for the imposition of 
the death penalty only in case of espionage, or of 
serious acts of sabotage against the military instal- 
lations of the occupying power, or of intentional 
offenses that cause death (para 2, Art. 68). (Al- 
though this Article also provides that the named 
offenses must have been punishable by death under 
the law of the occupied territory at the time the 
occupation began, the United States, and certain 
other governments, have reserved the right to im- 
pose the death penalty without regard to this par- 
ticular limitation.) 

e. The Protecting Power, as defined in the Con- 
vention, shall be notified of all proceedings involv- 
ing the death penalty or possible imprisonment for 
2 years or more. Not until 3 weeks after this noti- 
fication reaches the Protecting Power may the trial 
begin (Art. 71) . 

214. Drafting of Penal Ordinances 

In the drafting of penal ordinances, account 
must be taken of the following matters : 

a. Care must be taken to insure that, in any 
enumeration of offenses punishable by death, the 
requirements of the second paragraph of Article 
68 of Greneva Civilian Convention of 1949 are met. 

J. The requirements of notice and of 3 weeks de- 
lay in those cases in which the death penalty or 
imprisonment for 2 years or more is “involved” 
present difficult prdblems, to which the following 
considerations are pertinent : 

(1) From the point of view of the occupying 
power, violations of the occupant’s direc- 
tives vary greatly in their seriousness ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. 
Entering a forbidden area, for example, 
might constitute either a technical viola- 
tion or, under other circumstances, a very 
serious offense meriting imprisonment for 

• 2 years or more. 

(2) It would be a serious impediment to the 
administration of justice, if, as to aU 



violations of the occupant’s legislation, 
notice and 3 weeks’ delay were unavoid- 
able. Many small cases, deserving some 
very moderate punishment, would be 
needlessly magnified and the value of 
prompt correction as a deterrent would be 
lost. Delay also increases the difficulty of 
producing witnesses. 

c. For the foregoing reasons, it is desirable that 
the procedure of military government courts 
should be so contrived as to make possible an early 
separation between those cases which do or do not 
require notification to the Protecting Power. When 
a preliminary investigation of charges is made, this 
procedure may serve as an appropriate instrument 
for determining whether the individual should be 
tried for such an offense as might permit imprison- 
ment of 2 years or more and would accordingly re- 
quire notification to the Protecting Power. 

215. Local Courts 

a. Article 64 of the Geneva Civilian Conven- 
tion of 1949 provides that “the tribimals of the oc- 
cupied territory shall continue to function in 
respect of all offenses” covered by the penal laws 
of the occupied territory, subject, however, to two 
exceptions — 

( 1 ) The consideration that any obstacle to the 
carrying out of the Convention should 
be removed. 

(2) The necessity for insuring the effective 
administration of justice. 

S. It is the duty of the occupant to insure the 
effective administration of justice. Normally, this 
is to be accomplished through the continued func- 
tioning of the local courts. If by reason of being 
corrupt or unfairly constituted, these courts do 
not insure justice, then the military governor 
should take appropriate measures to cause that end 
to be attained. He might remove certain judges and 
apiwint others in their stead. He might allow the 
old judges to carry out only certain duties, e.g., to 
hand over records and do other things necessary 
to enable the administration of justice to go for- 
ward. He might even use courts of his own crea- 
tion to administer the penal law. In short, the oc- 
cupant is to see to it that the law is properly 
administered, by the existing judges if possible. He 
must, in any event, insure that there is a fair and 
effective administration of justice. 
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Section IV. RESTORATION OF GOVERNMENT 



216. Politicol Objective 

ffl. Normally it will be the ultimate objective of 
U.S. occupation to leave behind a government ori- 
ented in democratic principles and which will not 
be a threat to future peace and world stability. 
This may best be accomplished through the estab- 
lishment of an efficient and popularly accepted 
government, stable economic and financial condi- 
tions, and respect for law and order. Normally it 
will be the policy of a U.S. military government to 
allow the maximum political fre^om consistent 
with military security and public order. 

i. After active combat has ceased, requirements 
of the military situation are greatly diminished 
and considerations of long-range policy become 
dominant. Plans for reformation or restoration of 
the institutions of the occupied country can now 
be put into full effect. It becomes possible to adopt 
a policy of greater liberality toward the inhabit- 
ants. Consistent with established policy for the oc- 
cupation, a sound indigmious administration is de- 
veloped and confirmed in the exercise of respon- 
sibility, always subject to the paramount authority 
of the. occupier. An informed populace capable of 
self-government is fostered by means of news- 
papers representing various opinions, by permit- 
ting public discussion and the formation of accept- 
able political parties as rapidly as is practicable, 
and in due course by the holding of free elections. 
Measures wiU be shaped toward the transfer of 
authority to a local civil agency according to 
directive. 

0 , Paragraphs 207 and 208 describe the political 
contingencies and methods which affect the 
achievement of these objectives. 

217. Treatment of Hostile Governments 

a. No assumption can be made as to whether 
the national government of the enemy will come 
under the control of the occupant a;t the conclusion 
of active combat. A submission of the government 
might not have occurred; the enemy government 
might have jdelded only a portion of its territory 
to the occupant ; or, although the entire country is 
occupied, the enemy government itself might have 
withdrawn into exile. Each of these situations 
must be treated on its particular facts within the 
framework of overall U.S. objectives. 

b. Where the national government of the enemy 
has come within the power of the occupant, the 



question arises as to how to treat the resulting 
situation. Broadly, three possibilities are conceiv- 
able as indicated in (1) through (3) below. Vari- 
ous courses may be devised within each of these 
broad possibilities; however, the choice to be fol- 
lowed is a matter for highest policy decision. Per- 
sonnel coming into contact with this situation 
should avoid any unwarranted action or statement 
that might prejudice this freedom of choice. The 
training of personnel should prepare them to exe- 
cute any course that may be adopted. 

(1) Replaeing the defeated govemmemt and 
building a new struetwre. This course 
should be adopted only as a last resort. It 
should be necessary only if the old regime 
has completely collapsed, or if it is so 
hostile or such a threat to the peace that it 
cannot be allowed to exist. This extreme 
treatment would necessitate a protracted 
occupation and a deep commitment by the 
occupying power. The obstacles to success 
are obvious and grave. In any case where 
so fundamental a reconstruction is con- 
templated, the military government per- 
sonnel for this purpose require very spe- 
cial preparation. 

(2) Proceeding with the defeated govern- 
ment. The government that has sub- 
mitted may be atecepted tentatively as the 
basis for further development, imder the 
control of the occupying power. In- 
dividuals whose past gives no promise of 
useful service will be excluded from 
office. A program may be inaugurated 
looking toward the strengthening of the 
administration, the reform of political 
institutions, and the development of re- 
sponsible self-government. It does not 
follow, from the fact that a submitted 
government may have become a cobellig- 
erent, that the occupant is bound to give it 
unqualified support. This sort of accept- 
ance does not necessarily imply approval 
or condonation. Its significance may be 
simply that in working toward ultimate 
objectives, the government already in 
being has been found to be the most con- 
venient base from which to start. 

(3) InstaUvng new personnel wUMn the exist- 
ing frameworh of government. By this 
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approach, the members of the defeated 
government would forthwith be turned 
out and a new group acceptable to the 
occupant would be installed in the offices 
of government. This course might be 
'adopted in favor of the leaders of an 
imderground movement or a. committee 
of national liberation. A major concern, 
in considering such a course, must be the 
question of whether a group thus in- 
stalled would command the support of 
the country and give the best promise of 
achieving permanently satisfactory con- 
ditions. 

218. Retention or Removal of Government 
Personnel 

a. Military government personnel should avoid 
acting as operating officials of the civil govern- 
ment, but should rely, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, on the services of personnel of the occupied 
territory. Persons thus employed should be reli- 
able, qualified, and respected by the community 
and should be willing to comply with directives. 
They should be protected from hostile elements in 
the population, 

5. Immediate convenience ordinarily points to 
the retention of administrative persormel. Presum- 
ably they will know their jobs and can carry on 
essential activities. It may be, however, that vir- 



tually every officeholder and employee in the exist- 
ing government is either overtly hostile to the occu- 
pying forces or is so intimately associated with an 
organization opposed to the occupation that his 
removal is indicated. It is recognized that the occu- 
pant may lawfully remove public officials from 
their posts. However, the occupant may not in any 
way apply sanctions to, or take any measures of, 
coercion or discrimination against them should 
they abstain from fulfilling their functions for 
reasons of conscience (Art. 54, Geneva Civilian 
Convention of 1949) . The policy regarding removal 
should be prescribed in a directive to the senior 
IJ.S. commander. Where officeholders are auto- 
matically retained, it ordinarily will be desirable to 
make clear to the commimity that this is only a 
provisional arrangement for immediate adminis- 
trative convenience and implies no approval or 
condonation of such persons. 

c. The occupying power may compel persons, 
including public officials, to perform work which 
is necessary either for the needs of the army of 
occupation, or for the populace, such as burying 
military and civilian dead, or feeding, sheltering, 
clothing, transporting, or caring for the health 
of the population of the occupied coimtry. The 
limitations on such work prescribed in Article 51, 
Geneva Civilian Convention of 1949 will be 
observed. 



Section V. RESTORATION OF THE ECONOMY 



219. Economic Policies 

a. Both self-interest and concern for the welfare 
of the occupied country can be expected to lead the 
United States, as occupant, to adopt a compre- 
hensive economic policy. The outlines of this 
policy normally will be set forth in the directive 
to the senior U.S. commander. Government de- 
partments in addition to the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of State will have an 
important concern in these matters. For example, 
so far as such a highly technical matter as the 
control of currency is concerned, it is to be ex- 
pected that the Treasury Department will share in 
framing the directive and will maintain a con- 
tinuing interest in its execution. It should be re- 
membered that fiscal and various other economic 
measures of ain occupation have significant con- 
sequences in the home country of the occupying 
force. 



h. The revival of the domestic economy of the 
occupied territory will, according to the limita- 
tions set out in the theater military government 
directive, be an objective of the occupation. The 
effort has several ends such as the well-being of 
the local population, the provision of supplies for 
the armed forces, and the reduction of the burden 
on U.S. and allied shipping. The directive to the 
senior U.S. commander should specify the level 
at which the local economy should be assisted, 
maintained, rehabilitated or restored. The restora- 
tion of a war shattered economy, even to the mod- 
est extent attainable during an occupation, runs 
into numerous elements, such as the repair of fac- 
tories and the salvaging of equipment ; the provi- 
sion of credit; and the restoration of channels of 
distribution. Comparable measures must be taken 
to restore agricultural production. 

c. The maintenance of as sound a currency aa 
the circumstances permit will be one of the tasks 
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of the occupant. The occupying power may be able 
to count upon a national bank of issue to provide 
the requisite currency, or may find it necessary to 
provide a financial agency and to issue occupation 
currency. The occupant should insure the stability 
of any currency that it may issue and should take 
other measures to prevent inflation. A military 
govennnent, like other governments, may be called 
upon to devise and administer policies for manag- 
ing the currency, and must prepare plans to that 
end. 

d. Taxes must be collected for the support of 
the government of the area concerned. In the con- 
ditions to be expected in the wake of combat, this 
task calls for resourcefulness. Military govern- 
ment personnel should be prepared to give direc- 
tion to this effort. Military procurement activities 
in an occupied area must be closely coordinated 
with civil affairs activities. Procedures must be 
prescribed for the procurement of facilities, util- 
ities, services, including direct hire labor, and sup- 
plies. Wherever practicable, procurement and 
payment should be accomplished throi^h the 
action of the local government. It is the practice 
of the United States to refraiu from the local 
procurement of supplies and facilities unless they 
are surplus to minimum local needs. International 
law likewise imposes certain restrictions both on 
the type and quantity of property which may be 
requisitioned. For example, the occupant may not 
requisition foodstuffs, medical supplies, or other 
necessary articles for use by the occupation forces 



and administrative personnel without taking into 
account the requirements of the civilian popula- 
tion (Art. 55, Geneva Civilian Convention of 
1949). Requisitioning of supplies and facilities in 
occupied territory is governed by Article 52 of the 
Hague Emulations of 1907 and by Articles 55 and 
57 of the Geneva Civilian Convention of 1949. 

220. Militoiy Civic Action 

As soon as security conditions permit, U.S. mili- 
tary units stationed in the occupied area should 
begin military civic action to assist in achieving 
U.S. political and economic objectives. Military 
dvic action programs to be conducted with U.S. 
troop support should be planned and supervised 
by the CA organization charged with military 
government responsibilities to insure conformance 
with U.S. policy and national objectives. Military 
civic action with U.S. units participating can 
reduce the cosis of economic rehabilitation and 
improve conditions of life for the populace, thus 
helping to achieve political objectives. Such action 
by U.S. troops will also help reduce the likelihood 
of popular support for dissident elements against 
the occupation forces. The nature of the military 
civic action program will be governed by the 
extent of war damage, the state of development 
of the occupied nation, and resources available to 
support this program. The general principles of 
military civic action as an element in a program 
of Internal Development which are discussed in 
chapter 6, are applicable and should be used as 
guides. 
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APPENDIX B 

CA UNIT ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND STAFF FUNCTIONS 



1. Types of CA Units 

a. CA units of varying sizes and capabilities 
are provided to conduct civil affairs operations 
with a maximum economy of U.S. personnel, maxi- 
mum flexibility of employment, and a minimum 
practical ratio of command, administrative, and 
overhead personnel to operational personnel. 

5. CA personnel may be categorized as general- 
ists or functional specialists. The former are used 
for command and control purposes in CA units 
and the latter as members of appropriate func- 
tional teams and to All certain unit staff positions. 

G. There are both fixed TOE and cellular TOE 
CA headquarters units. CA functional teams may 
be attached to either type. 

(!) FhsedTOE wiita. 

( a) CA Area A Headquarters ( TOE 41-2) . 

(S) CA Area B Headquarters (TOE 
41-2). 

(c) CA Brigade Headquarters (TOE 
41-201). 

(2) CellAjHaT TOE v/nits {TOE J^-500). 

(a) CA Group Headquarters. 

(S) CA Battalion Headquarters. 

(c) CA Company Headquarters. . 

(d) CA Platoon Headquarters. 

2. Employment of CA Units 

The smallest size CA headquarters unit capa- 
ble of performing the particular civil affairs 
mission involved is used to support a military com- 
mand or to provide any other civil affairs opera- 
tional capability. Criteria for tailoring CA units 
is provided in chapter 3. The nature of the mission 
and the characteristics of the area of operations, 
rather than the size of the supported force, deter- 
mine which CA unit or units will be employed for 
any particular operation. Paragraphs 3 through 
8 below, outline the general capabilities of each 
type unit listed in 1 above. 



3. The CA Brigade 

The CA brigade is the senior unit in the CA 
organizational structure. It has both an organic 
command and control, and a functional capability 
It may be employed without augmentation to — 

a. Exercise command, or command less opera- 
tional command, over attached civil affairs units 
in all intensities of warfare. 

J. Conduct civil affairs activities with the na- 
tional government of a major nation in all inten- 
sities of warfare. 

c. Form the basis of a theater or theater army 
civil affairs staff agency. 

d. Provide military support to a regional civil 
defense organization in the United States in the 
event of enemy attack, natural disaster or other 
emergency^ 

4. The CA Group 

The CA group is a command and control head- 
quarters with no organic civil affairs functional 
capability. Although it may be tailored to perform 
civil affairs operations by the attachment of ap- 
propriate CA functional teams, it normally is not 
used for this purpose. The CA group normally is 
employed only in the communications zone as a 
command and control headquarters subordinate to 
the CA brigade. Its mission is to alleviate span 
of control problems in the event tha,t the geo- 
graphical area is too large, or the number of CA 
units too great, for direct control by the CA 
brigade. 

5. The CA Battalion 

The CA battalion is a command and control 
headquarters with no organic civil affairs func- 
tional capability. It is normally tailored, however, 
by attachment of appropriate functional teams to 
perform a functional as well as a command and 
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Figure 5. Civil affairs brigade. 



control mission. The CA battalion may be em- 
ployed to — 

а. Exercise command, or command less opera- 
tional command, over attached CA companies in 
all intensities of warfare. 

б . Conduct civil affairs activities with the im- 
tional government of a small nation, or with a 
large political subdivision of a major nation, in 
all intensities of warfare. 

0. Form the basis of a civil affairs staff agency 
for a large independent task force. 

d. Provide military support to a state civil de- 
fense organization in the United States in the 
event of enemy attack, natural disaster, or other 
emergency. 

6. The CA Company 

The CA company is a command and control 
headquarters with no organic civil affairs func- 
tional capability. It is normally tailored, however, 
by attachment of appropriate functional teams to 



perform a functional as well as a command and 
control mission. The CA compaxiy may be em- 
ployed to — 

a. Exercise command, or command less opera- 
tional command, over attached CA platoons in 
all intensities of warfare. 

h. Conduct civil affairs activities with the 
smaller political subdivisions of a nation in all 
intensities of warfare. 

0. Form the basis of a civil affairs staff agency 
for a medium-sized independent task force. 

7. The CA Plataon 

The CA platoon is the basic civil affairs opera- 
tional element. It exercises command and control 
over attached CA teams in the performance of 
civil affairs operations. It may be employed to — 
a. Exercise command over attached CA teams 
in all intensities of warfare. 

h. Form the basis of a civil affairs staff agency 
for a small independent task force. 
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Figure 6. Type organization civil affairs group. 



8. The CA Area Headquarters Units 

The CA area headquarters are specialized units 
normally not employed except in high intensity 
warfare or military government situations. Al- 
though they have both an organic command and 
control and a functional capability, they normally 
are employed only in the fimctional role during 
conflict, and in the command and control role in 
the military government environment. 

a. The CA Area A headquarters may be em- 
ployed to — 

(1) Exercise command over an integi’ated 
civil affairs structure in a military gov- 
ernment situation, or in a national recon- 
struction effort in a posthostility 
environment. 

(2) Conduct civil affairs activities in high 
intensity warfare with the national gov- 
ernment of a major nation. 



(3) Form the basis of a theater or theater 
army civil affairs staff agency in high 
intensity conflict. 

5. The CA Area B headquarters may be em- 
ployed in the same roles as the CA Area A head- 
quarters, except that neither the command and 
control nor the functional capabilities of this 
headquarters are as extensive as those of the Area 
A headquarters. It should, therefore, be employed 
in correspondingly lesser roles. 

9. CA Unit Commander 

Commanders of CA units perform all of the 
normal administrative and operational duties of 
unit commanders of any type military organiza- 
tion. The commander uses his executive officer or 
deputy to assist him in the performance of these 
and other duties. Both of these officers must be 
competent CA generalists as well as capable mili- 
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Figure 7. Type organisation civil affairs battalion. 



tary leaders. In addition to the normal functions 
of command, CA unit commanders also perform 
specific CA functions as required by the unit mis- 
sion. These may include — 

a. Planning for, assigning missions to, deploy- 
ing, and supervising the activities of CA func- 
tional specialist personnel and teams. 

&. Acting as a point of contact with the civil 
authorities of a specified area. 

c. Coordinating activities of his own unit and 
those of non-CA units to include such matters as — 

(1) Military civic action. 

(2) Populace and resources control. 

(3) Psychological operationa 

(4) Military support of civil defense. 

d. Providing civil affairs support on a com- 
mand or area basis to designated units. 

e. Providing CA generalist and functional me- 
dalist training to non-CA U.S. personnel and to 
allied military and civilan persoimel. 

/. Acting as a military governor or his repre- 
sentative for occupied enemy territory. 



ff. Providing governmental services to a civil- 
ian population in a civil defense or martial law 
emergency situation. 

A. Commanding attached non-CA units and 
personnel when required for the performance of 
a civU affairs operation. 

10. CA Unit Staff Officers 

The staffs of CA units are organized on general 
staff principles in accordance with PM 101-5. The 
four principal staff assistants are the assistant 
chief of staff, personnel and administration ( G1 ; 
SI) ,• the assistant chief of staff, security, plans 
and operations (G2/3; S2/3) ; the assistant chief 
of staff, logistics (Q4; S4) ; and the assistant 
chief of staff, civil affairs (G5; S5). As indicated, 
the staff organization of CA units normally con- 
tains a combined G2/3 staff section. In addition, 
some of the duties normally found in other general 
staff sections in non-CA units are under the G5 
in CA units. These duties consist, in general, of 
those supervisory and coordination functions di- 
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Figure 8. Type organisation oMl affairs company. 



rectly bearing on civil affairs operations, as op- 
posed to normal military operations of the CA 
unit. Specific statements of the duties and func- 
tions of CA unit staffs are contained in para- 
graphs 11 through 16 below. 

1 1 . The Assistant Chief of Staff, Personnel 
and Administration (G1; SI) 

The ACofS, Personnel and Administration is 
the principal staff assistant on personnel matters 
including maintenance of unit strengths, person- 
nel management, morale and welfare, headquar- 
ters management, and discipline, law, and order. 

12. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Security, 
Plans and Operations (G2/3; S2/3) 

The ACofS, Security, Plans, and Operations, is 
the principal staff assistant for intelligence mat- 
ters, for training, and for all plans and operations 
other than plans and operations involving the per- 
formance of civil affairs functions. He is responsi- 
ble for — 

a. Developing plans, policies, programs, and 
procedures pertaining to the operations of the CA 
unit, other than civil affairs operations. This 
would include plans for unit movement, unit de- 
ployment, rear area security, damage control and 



CBR attack. The ACofS, Security, Plans and Op- 
erations insures that the plans are compatible with 
operation plans of supported tactical units; se- 
cures the approval of the commander on the plans; 
and supervises their execution. 

6. Reviewing and coordinating plans of at- 
taclied CA imits in the areas indicated above. 

c. Selecting and allocating CA units and teams 
needed to support the civil affairs mission based 
on recommendations and requirements as deter- 
mined by the ACofS, Civil Affairs. 

d. Recommending priorities to govern the allo- 
cation of equipment to attached CA units and 
teams, based on the advice of the ACofS, Civil 
Affairs. 

e. Planning and supervising training of at- 
tached CA units and teams. 

/. Recommending and requesting attachment of 
additional or replacement CA units and teams, as 
required and based on the advice of the ACofS, 
Civil Affairs. 

g. Developing and supervising execulion of the 
intelligence collection plan. 

h. Collecting, evaluating, and interpreting in- 
formation on the effect of weather, terrain, the 
enemy, and the civilian population on the civil 
affairs mission. 
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Figure 10. Tyge organieeftton a/ffairB Area A or B headquartere. 
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i Providing intelligence and counterintelligence 
information to the staff. 

j. Providing intelligence estimates, as required. 

13. The Assistonl Chief of Staff, Logistics 
(G4; S4) 

The ACofS, Logistics, is the principal staff as- 
sistant for matters pertaining to materiel and 
services. He is responsible for — 

a. Providing information to the ACofS, Secu- 
rity, Plans and Operations, and to the ACofS, Civil 
Affairs, for development of plans, programs, pol- 
icies, and procedures for logistic support of unit 
operations and civil affairs operations. 

i. Determining logistic support requirements 
for attached CA units and teams. 

c. Planning and supervising supply, services, 
maintenance, and medical support for attached CA 
units and teams. 

d. Coordinating requirements furnished by the 
ACofS, Civil Affairs, for military supplies for use 
by the indigenous populace, and requisitioning 
such supplies. 

e. Requisitioning, receiving, storing, distribut- 
ing, and documenting military supplies and 
equipment. 

f. Allocating equipment to attached CA units 
and teams in accordance with priorities established 
by the ACofS, Security, Plans and Operations. 

14. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Civil Affairs 
(G5; S5) 

The ACofS, Civil Affairs, is the principal staff 
assistant for matters pertaining to civil affairs 
operations. He is responsible for — 

а. Developing plans, policies, programs, and 
procedures for civil affairs operations of attached 
CA units and teams. 

б. Determining priorities for the allocation and 
deployment of attached CA units and teams and 
famishing recommendations to the ACofS, Se- 
curity, Plans and Operations. 

0 . Determining priorities for the allocation of 
equipment to attached CA units and teams and 
famishing recommendations to the ACofS, Secu- 
rity, Plans and Operations. 

d. Determining requirements for additional CA 
units and teams and furnishing recommendations 
to the ACofS, Security, Plans and Operations. 

e. Reviewing and coordinating civil affairs op- 
erational plans of attached CA units and teams. 



f. Coordinating and supervising the civil af- 
fairs operations of attached CA units and tAamg 

g. Acting as point of contact for the unit with 
the civilian populace in the area. 

A. Determining requirements for military sup- 
plies for the use of the indigenous populace and 
furnishing recommendations to the ACofS/ 
Logistics. 

15. CA FuncKons 

CA functions are considered under four broad 
categories — Grovemmental ; Ecanomic; Public Fa- 
cilities; and Special. The 20 functions may be 
grouped under these categories for operational 
control and, as required, by the scope of the civil 
affairs mission. Every function is in some degree 
related to every other function and therefore co- 
ordination must be continuous. The areas of 
specialization are — 

а. Governmeiital functions are those dealing 
with matters involving governmental activity or 
control, political activities, review and correction 
of actions of civil officials in accordance with com- 
petent directives, and implementation of policy 
decisions with respect to control or relationship of 
the people to the government in the area of opera- 
tion. These functions are — 

(1) Civil Defense. 

(2) Labor. 

(3) Civil Administration. 

(4) Public Education. 

(5) Public Finance. 

(6) Public Health. 

(7) Public Safety. 

(8) Public Welfare. 

(9) Tribunals. 

б. Economic functions are those concerned with 
the economic stmeture of an area as a whole, and 
the coordination of the more specialized economic 
aspects and efforts in developing direct support for 
the military effort from local resources and dis- 
charging the command’s economic responsibility 
to the civil population and its government. These 
functions are — 

(1) Civilian Supply. 

(2) Economics and Commerce. 

(3) Food and Agriculture. 

(4) Property Control. 

G. PvMic Facilities functions are concerned vrith 
the supervision, control, and operation, where re- 
quired, of facilities such as water, gas, waste dis- 
posal, electrical and other power systems, 
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communications, transportation, and restoration 
or introduction of such facilities. These functions 
are — ■ 

(1) Public Communications. 

(2) Public Transportation. 

(3) Public Works and Utilities. 

d. S fecial functions are those concerned with 
people; their rights as individuals; their culture, 
care, religion, protection and control. Planned di- 
rection and constant supervision are essential for 
uniformity of operations and to the successful 
accomplishment of activities within this category. 
These functions are — 

(1) Arts, Monuments, and Archives. 

(2) Civil Infonnation. 

(3) Displaced Persons, Refugees, and Evac- 
uees. 

(4) Religious Relations. 

16. Utilization of Functional Teoms and 

Specialists for Operations 

Normally, functional teams are attached to, and 
operate with, a CA headquarters unit. However, 
individuals with special qualifications may be in- 
tegrated into the unit headquarters, operate sepa- 



rately, or be consolidated to form appropriate 
teams as required in the operational area. Also, in- 
dividual teams may be attached to augment related 
portions of staff sections for designated periods 
of time. To meet unusual situations, teams with 
related interests may be combined to provide func- 
tional capabilities not preplanned or which may 
not be available from other sources. For example, 
if a situation called for two civilian supply teams 
and only one each civilian supply and public wel- 
fare team were available, these teams could be 
temporarily combined to meet the requirement. 
Again, a public safety team and a displaced per- 
sons team could be combined to provide two dis- 
placed persons teams or two public safety teams. 
Also, a number of identical type teams of different 
sizes may be combined to provide a larger team 
of sufficient stature and manpower to accomplish 
a given task. CA functional teams can also be at- 
tached to non-CA units for the performance of 
Specific duties such as planning and supervision 
of military civic action. GA composite teams made 
up of personnel from various CA functional t eams 
may also be created, although normally CA teams 
can perform with more efficiency as constituted and 
under the control of a CA headquarters unit. 
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APPENDIX C 

CA FUNCTIONAL TEAM TASKS 



1. General 

a. The tasks within the capability and scope of 
responsibility of each of the CA functional teams 
are enumerated in succeeding paragraphs, ar- 
ranged alphabetically for ease of reference. Some 
of these tasks are applicable under any circum- 
stance^ i.e., peacetime, cold, limited, or general 
war, regardless of the degree of civil affairs au- 
thority vested in the military commander. Others 
are performed only when the military commander 
has been authorized to assume full executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial authority over a specific area 
and its population. The determination of tliose 
tasks to be performed in a given political or en- 
vironmental situation is the responsibility of the 
commanders on the advice of their CA staff offi- 
cers. A diecklist of commonly occurring tasks, as 
related to the various intensities of warfare, is 
contained in appendix M. 

h. These tasks normally are performed by CA 
functional teams. In the event that appropriate CA 
teams are not available, the responsible command- 
er may be required to utilize non-CA units and 
personnel in order to accomplish his civU affairs 
mission. Such personnel or units should be selected 
on the basis of training and experience most com- 
parable to that of CA units and personnel. 

0 . It will be noted that some of the tasks speci- 
fied as being in the areas of competence of a given 
functional team will appear to overlap with those 
of other teams. This overlap is particularly no- 
ticeable in the civilian supply function. Clear lines 
of demarcation between team functions cannot, in 
many cases, be delineated until the civil affairs 
operations have commenced, because of the impact 
of yet unknown situational factors. It is the re- 
sponsibility of CA unit commanders to establish 
these lines of demarcation and to coordinate aU 
operational efforts as expeditiously as possible to 
avoid duplication of effort (app B). 



2. Arts, Monuments, and Archives 

This function, in its broad aspects, seeks to pro- 
tect the traditional culture, customs, and arts of an 
area. Specifically it is concerned with maintenance 
or establishment of protective measures for cul- 
tural property such as important religious edifices, 
monuments, and movable objects including 
archeological, historic, scientific and artistic ob- 
jects, and collections (FM 27-10 and DA Pam 
27—1) . This function also includes duties and tasks 
concerned with safeguarding and accounting for 
archives and official public records. The function 
may include concern with cultural patterns and 
respect for local customs and traditions. Specific 
tasks include — 

a. Surveying and preparing lists of — 

(1) Individual objects of fine arts and monu- 
ments known or believed to be in the terri- 
tory, showing their location and the names 
of persons or organizations having cus- 
tody thereof. 

(2) Repositories of archives, museums of art, 
libraries, and collections of archives and 
objects of fine art showing their locations 
and caretakers. 

(3) Names of known authorities on fine art 
and archives without the country. 

h. Advising commanders and other staff sections 
concerning fine arts, monuments, libraries, ar- 
chives, and records that are or will be uncovered. 

c. Preparing and publishing directives and in- 
structions concerning the care and protection of 
fine art, monuments, libraries, archives, and other 
objects of historical and cultural value. 

d. Locating, identifying, ascertaining owner- 
ship, and safeguarding objects of fine art, monu- 
ments, libraries, archives, and records. 

e. Reconunending return of property to rightful 
owners. 
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/. Marking protected property with such identi- 
fying symbols as may be designated by appro- 
priate authority or international agreement. 

g. Establishing a procedure for the processing 
of enemy archives. 

A. Seizing historical records of all branches of 
the local govemment. 

3. Civil Defense 

The civil defense function involves all aspects 
of supervision, negotiation, direction, advice, 
liaison, and staff services in establishing or re- 
establishing and operating civil defense programs 
in the event of enemy attack or natural disaster 
in a host country or a U.S. military area of as- 
signment. This function is based on the policies 
and directives of the host country or the objec- 
tives of the United States. The statutes and regu- 
lations governing civil defense in the United States 
provide for — (1) unanticipated or emergency 
needs for the protection of the safety and health 
of the people of the area in the event of attack 
or natural disaster; and (2) for the mobilization 
and efficient utilization of the resources and fa- 
cilities in the aioa to assist and aid the civil de- 
fense effort. Specific tasks may include — 

а. Study of the organization, capabilities, equip- 
ment, and functioning of the existing civil defense 
agency. 

б. Preparation of plans and procedures for mili- 
tary support to the civil defense agency. 

c. Maintaining liaison with the civilian govem- 
ment to advise and assist in carrying out civil 
defense programs. 

A. Coordination and integration of civil defense 
measures with rear area security and damage con- 
trol plans and supervision over civilian activities 
in integrated plans. 

e. Strengthening the local civil defense capa- 
bility by assisting or supervising in its establish- 
ment or reorganization in order to provide for 
natural disaster relief, air raid warning, emergen- 
cy shelter, firefighting, evacuation, demolition and 
related activity. These measures include — 

(1) Pre'pamtory to attack — 

(а) Establishment of appropriate organi- 
zations and operations plans. 

(б) Recruitment and training of person- 
nel. 

) Conduct of research. 

{d') Procurement and stockpiling of nec- 
essary material. 



terns. 

(/) Construction or preparation of shelters. 

(g) Evacuation of population. 

(2) During attack — 

(a) Enforcement of passive defense regu- 
lations. 

(b) Evacuation of personnel to shelter 
areas. 

(c) Control of traffic and panic. 

(d) Control of electrical communications 
media. 

(3) Following attack — 

(a) Activities for volunteer agencies such 
as fire, rescue and emergency squads. 

(&) Monitoring for specific hazards of spe- 
cial weapons. 

(o) Unexploded bomb reconnaissance. 

(<i) Essential debris clearance. 

(e) Emergency welfare measures. 

(/) Immediate essential repair of vital 
facilities. 

4. Civil Information 

This function is concerned with the facilities 
employed to disseminate information to the peo- 
ple ; coordinating the operation of public and pri- 
vate communication media; and assisting, aiding, 
directing or supervising the preparation, distribu- 
tion and dissemination of necessary information 
through private and public agencies within the 
assigned area. To assist in this function, psycholog- 
ical operations personnel may be attached to civil 
affairs units to support civil affairs operations 
(FM 33-5). Specific tasks may include — 

a. Survey and analysis of available information 
media. 

b. Studies of the facilities employed to dis- 
seminate information to the people, the type and 
extent of the information disseminated, and the 
degree of its acceptance by the people. 

c. Preparation, distribution, and dissemination 
of information through armed forces radio sta- 
tions and civilian information media. 

d. Coordination of civil information activities. 

e. Recommendation of procedures for and 
supervision of civilian information media, includ- 
ing review and censorship of material to be dis- 
seminated. 

/. Removal of those civilian personnel engaged 
in the operation of information media who are 

(e) Provisions for adequate warning sys- 
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inimical to jihe United States, or not in sympathy 
with its policies and objectives. 

g. Recommendations regarding measures^ for 
protection of physical facilities of information 
media; e.g., newspaper plants and radio stations. 

h. Requisition, protection, and issuance of sup- 
plies including newsprint, ink, and radio parts. 

i. Utilization of key civilians as soon as possi- 
ble, after screening and authorization by host 
government or U.S. authorities. 

j. Impounding all documents, supplies, manu- 
scripts, films, radio recordings, reference libraries, 
and s imil ar stocks of raw or processed material 
pertaining to the operation of the information 
media. 

h. Conducting, with assistance of attached 
PSYOP personnel, analysis and research in 
psychological activities and submitting reports of 
findings on public opinion and morale in the area 
of operation- 

5. Civilian Supply 

Civilian supply involves the mobilization and 
use of resources of the civilian economy, within 
the bounds of national policy, international agree- 
ments and international law, in support of U.S. 
militajy forces; the satisfaction of essential civil- 
ian needs from civilian sources, and the supple- 
menting of civilian needs from military supply 
sources, as required. This function includes the 
acts and processes needed to determine require- 
ments and arrange for procurement and distribu- 
tion of supplies to the civilian economy. It also 
includes responsibility for providing and distrib- 
uting food and supplies for disaster relief, and for 
the administration of food and supplies made 
available from local resources, the armed forces 
of the host country or the United States. The 
team will analyze and compute the needs for sup- 
plies and equipment of aU types, including those 
essential to maintain the civilian economy in a 
state of productive efficiency. The principal 
sources of civilian supplies are — ^reallocation of 
supplies from the local economy ; captured enemy 
Stocks; contributions from national and anter- 
naticmal welfare and charitable organizations; 
and contributions from local, allied or U.S. mili- 
taiy stocks or resources in the area. Types of sup- 
plies that may be approved for issue from U.S. 
military stocks consist principally of food, tent- 
age, clothing, engineer equipment (to insure 
operation of essential ntilities), communications 



equipment, medical supplies, transportation equip- 
ment, fuel and lubricants. Specific tasks may 
include — 

a. Planning axstivities on the' basis of strategic- 
logistic studies. 

J. Planning for distribution of supplies based 
on surveys of standards of living, including health 
and dietary factors. 

0 . Reviewing agricultural and industrial pat- 
terns of the area to determine the effects of admin- 
istrative policies on civilian supplies. 

d. Estimating adequacy of available civilian 
supplies. 

e. Making recommendations as to movements 
of essential civilian supplies, particularly food 
ahd fuel, from surplus to deficit areas. 

/. Reconunending supplies which should be 
made available from military sources and alloca- 
tions to be made of such supplies. 

g. Making recommendations as to supplies 
available for military use from civilian sources 
in accordance with mtemational law. 

h. Negotiating with civilians to obtain support 
for military units. 

1. Purchasing, requisitioning, or otherwise ac- 
quiring, warehousing, and accomplishing distribu- 
tion of civilian supplies in accordance with estab- 
lished policies and applicable requirements of 
law. 

j. Analyzing the organization of collecting and 
distributing agencies handling essential supplies. 

h. Establishing and maiataining civilian sup- 
ply records. 

l. Insuring coordination of transportation facil- 
ities for the distribution of civilian supplies. 

m. Conducting liaison with supply agencies to 
insure that militaiy supplies are provided for 
civilian use as approved by the commander. 

n. Insuring adequate safeguarding of essential 
civilian supplies. 

o. Preparing procedttres and programs for the 
transition from military civil affairs to civilian 
operation of civilian supply in the area. 

f. Insuring that necessary organic military 
transportation for movement of supplies is made 
available when local transportation is inadequate. 

q. Planning and supervision of food rationing 
or controlled distribution. 
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6. Displaced Persons 

This function involves the processing and con- 
trol of displaced persons, refugees, and evacuees. 
The functional team assists or supervises the 
establishment, administration and operation of 
camps; and assists in or directs the repatriation, 
resettlement, or movement of these people within 
the assigned area. Consideration must be given 
during the course of military operations to the 
deliberate movement by the enemy of refugees, 
evacuees, and displaced persons into friendly areas 
of operations. Failure to control the movement of 
such persons may seriously interfere with the 
accomplishment of the tactical miesdon. Specific 
tasks include — 

a. Survey and analysis to determine — 

(1) Estimated numbers of displaced persons, 
refugees, and evacuees together with 
routes of movement to selected assembly 
points. 

(2) L#anguages, customs, and attitudes of the 
people concerned. 

(3) Adequacy of facilities and local supplies 
in the area in which such persons will be 
fotmd. 

(4) Attitudes and policiw of the govern- 
ments of the native countries toward such 
persons. 

(6) Acceptability of such persons as immi- 
grants to other nations. 
h. Preparation of plans for control and super- 
vision of the welfare of refugees, displaced per- 
sons, and evacuees (movement, housing, feeding, 
medical servicei, and administrative processing). 

0 . Maintenance of liaison with appropriate 
agencies regarding plans to repatriate, resettle, or 
move displaced persons and refugees. 

d. Planning for the orderly and secure with- 
drawal to places of safety of leaders and certain 
key personnel in the event of a retrograde 
movement. 

e. Operation and administration of camps and 
planning for required construction. 

f. Eequisdtion and issuance of supplies for sup- 
port of campa 

7. Economics and Commerce 

This function is concerned with aiding, assisting 
and coordinating economic agencies, both public 
and private. It will include determining the loca- 
tion, type and availability of natural resources; 
developing plans for preservation, rehabilitation, 



or restoration of the local economy; supervising 
or assisting in the operation of commercial and 
industrial activities; establishing or reestablishing 
foreign trtuie to bolster civilian production and 
the economy; and recommending or directing the 
rationing and control of prices of critical com- 
modities that are essential to the people within 
the area. Specific tasks include — 

a. Survey of commercial and industrial activity 
to determine the availability of local resources for 
militaj^ use; means for the development and use 
of natural resources to include location, type, and 
availability ; means of production and distribution 
considered essential for military or civilian use in 
accordance with policy directives; requirements 
for machinery, raw materials, and supplies from 
other than local sources; and legal provisions ap- 
plicable to economic matters, and to public and 
private agencies and institutions concerned with 
economic activities. 

h. Preparation of recommendations and initia- 
tion actions based on these surveys. 

0 . Compilation and analysis of statistics on do- 
mestic and foreign trade. 

d. Recommendations for safeguarding materials, 
equipment, and facilities. 

e. Information and advice to local business and 
commercial institutions concerning policies of the 
military commander. 

f. Examination of price control and rationing 
measures instituted by the existing government to 
determine their extent and effectiveness, and the 
necessity for additional measures. 

g. Development of economic measures to 
include — 

(1) Preparation of requirements for materials 
to be diverted to military use in accord- 
ance with policy and guidance published 
by higher headquarters and applicable 
requirements of law (PM 27-10 and DA 
Pam 27-1). 

(2) Determination of specific types of busi- 
ness enterprises including brokerage 
houses, exchanges, and banks to be opened 
or closed, taking into account policies of 
higher headquarters and applicable pro- 
visions of law. 

(3) Recommendations on allocation of re- 
sources between military and civilian 
needs and between areas, industries, and 
plants. 
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h. Implementation of economic measures to 
include — 

(1) Provisions of bonuses, subsidies, and price 
adjustments to encourage production and 
movement of required goods and 
materials. 

(2) Economic stabilization measures to in- 
clude measures to insure production of 
desired products. 

(3) Restrictions on exports and imports to 
include measures to prevent exportation 
of supplies needed in the area, and pro- 
cedures to control and allocate imported 
supplies to uses which will further U.S. 
objectives. 

(4) Supervision of commercial and industrial 
activities including foreign trade. 

(5) Supervision of natural resources 
extraction. 

(6) Planning the importation of supplies 
which will decrease dependency on U.S. 
military resources* 

(7) Supervision of policies and officials in 
price control and rationing to include 
prohibition of the purchase of controlled 
items from troops by civilians, and deter- 
mination and enforcement of measures for 
the control of rent and rationing of 
dwelling space and other scarce real 
estate. 

(8) Recommending or supervising the prepa- 
ration of plans for the establishment or 
reestablishment and rehabilitation of lo- 
cal commercial activity and industrial 
production. 

8. Food and Agriculture 

This function applies to civilian production, 
processing, storage and distribution of foods to re- 
duce the importation of food for military and 
civUian consumption. It includes estimating re- 
quirements, stimulating production and processing 
of needed foods; improving or directing farming 
methods; and recommending plans for utilization 
and conservation of land, forests, and marine food 
resources within the area of operation. Specific 
tasks include — 

a. Surveys of agricultural production, farming 
methods, conservation of lands and forests, food 
storage, marine food resomx»s, and food 
processing. 



J. Surveys to determine the location of food sur- 
plus and deficit area& 

c. Estimate of food requirements, agricultural 
production, and probable deficit during the period 
of operations. 

d. Estimate of requirements for food, fertilizer, 
and farm machinery from other areas of military 
sources. 

e. Recommendations for safeguarding supplies 
and equipment. 

/. Recommendations on degree of control of all 
governmental food and agriculture offices. 

g. Measures to encourage earliest possible re- 
sumption of agricultural production. 

^ Recommendations as to restrictions on drcu- 
lation and transportation of nonessential supplies 
to permit distribution and movement of required 
agricultural supplies and equipment. 

i. Recommendations as to measures to avoid reg- 
uisitioning the labor of fanners during critical 
periods, e.g., seeding and harvesting times. 

Recommendations for obtaining capacity 
production. 

9. Labor 

This function is concerned with assistance to, 
liaison and coordination with and, in appropriate 
cases, supervision, control, or operation of govern- 
mental and private agencies and institutions con- 
cerned with labor. In addition to activities in the 
labor field directed primarily to the local economy, 
this function includes arrangements to provide 
labor needs of the military forces in accordance 
with policies established by higher authorities and 
applicable provisions of law. Procurement of labor, 
training, relocation, housing, safety standards, 
policies respecting wages and hours, unemploy- 
ment subsidies, compensation for injuries and the 
like, may be governed by an applicable civil affairs 
agreement. Civil affairs operations in the labor 
field are subject to the provisions of the Hague 
Regulations and the 1949 Geneva Conventions, 
particularly the Civilian and POW Conventions. 
This will pose special problems for civil affairs of- 
ficers (FM 27-10). Also provisions of U.S. law 
and of local law relating to labor may be applica- 
ble. Specific tasks include — 

a. Plans for use of labor. 

&. Determination of labor avaUability and pro- 
cedures for procurement of labor for authorized 
types of work. 
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c. Review of applicable laws and policies re- 
specting labor and review of status, operation, and 
effectiveness of local agencies, institutions, and or- 
ganizations concerned with labor matters. 

d. Analysis of labor relations including studies 
of labor organizations and labor relations between 
employers and employees. 

e. Cfoordination with governmental labor pro- 
curement agencies. 

f. Recommendations as to priority of utilization 
of labor in rehabilitation of the economy. 

g. Recommendations concerning utilization of 
civilian labor to include — 

(1) Wage controls, pay scales, and schedules 
of hours of work. 

(2) Labor relations including medical care 
and compensation. 

(3) Payment of wages. 

h. Recommendations as to changes in pertinent 
labor laws, regulations, policies, and practices. 

i. Recommendations as to procedures to be 
followed, if there is evidence of enemy infiltration 
in the labor market, luiions or governmental or- 
ganizations or agencies. 

10. Property Control 

This function serves to protect property within 
established limits and to preserve negotiable assets 
and resources. It is based on a uniform and order- 
ly system for the custody and control of property. 
Specific tasks include — 

a. Maintenance of registers for supplies and 
property transferred from civilian sources to mili- 
tary units. 

b. Formulation of policy guidance for the utili- 
zation and safeguarding of property. 

c. Review of types or classes of property to be 
taken into custody and analysis of civil laws per- 
taining to such property. 

d. Preparation of schedules of property to be 
placed under military controls as determined by 
policy directives, including — 

(1) Property owned by enemy governments 
or nationals of those governments. 

(2) Property of allied governments over 
which temporary control will be assumed. 

(3) Private property susceptible to military 
use. 

e. Protection of all records of title, transfers, 
and other property transactioTis. 



f. Review of evidence available to determine 
ownership. 

1 1 . Public Administration 

This function is concerned with the structure 
and conduct of government. It encompasses meth- 
ods of establishing or assisting legislative and ex- 
ecutive agencies from national to local levels and 
the processes of these agencies in the administra- 
tion of civil government. Included are such con- 
siderations as political parties, eligibility for fran- 
chise, elections, tenure, and all other aspects of the 
development and operation of the apparatus of 
government. Specific duties include — 

a. Surveying governmental organization at all 
levels. 

b. Surveying lines of authority and influence 
having impact on political matters. 

c. Analyzing effectiveness of existing agencies 
of government or social control. 

d. Analyzing effectiveness of governmental of- 
ficials and employees and of other community 
leaders. 

e. Negotiating to gain support or cooperation 
for U.S. forces. 

f. Participating in joint commissions, commit- 
tees, or councils concerned with governmental 
affairs. 

g. Removing persons who are mimical to the 
United States or who are not in sympathy with 
its policies and objectives, and securing the ap- 
pointment of leaders who will further desired 
programs. 

A. Recommending organization, functioning, 
staffing, and authority of agencies of government 
or social control. 

i. Advising, conducting liaison with, super- 
vising, controlling, or replacing organs of 
government. 

j. Advising on legislation or recommending 
policy changes based on the analysis of the society 
and the economy of the area. 

12. Public Communications 

This function is concerned with the supervision 
of the postal services and of those civil communica- 
tion facilities not under the direct military con- 
trol of the signal officer. It is also concerned with 
the regulatory organizations, civilian technical 
specialists, communication parts and materials 
and all international and civil affairs agreements 
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and directives relative to communications. Specific 
tasks include — 

a. Analysis of the location, functions, means, 
and techniques of communication facilities and 
postal services existing in the territory. 

J. Study of the organization and administra- 
tion of civilian communications. For example, 
postal services are often organized and adminis- 
tered in conjunction with telephone and telegraph 
services. 

c. Review of existing international agreements 
relative to communications. 

d. Analysis of requirements for communication 
parts and material and determination as to 
whether such requirements can be supplied locally 
or whether other sources must be utilized. 

e. Study of requirements for and availability 
of civilian technical specialists. 

/. Recommendations as to measures for protec- 
tion of essential commimication facilities. 

g. Recommendations as to the extent communi- 
cation facilities should be controlled, supervised, 
or operated by the technical services, the CA or- 
ganization, or other units. 

4.. Recommendations, in accordance with policy 
directives, as to the allocation of communication 
facilities between military and civilian use and 
determination of alternate means of communica- 
tions available to support the local administra- 
tion in the event facilities are required for 
military use. 

i. Assistance, control, supervision, or operation 
in accordance with established policies of civil 
communications facilities and postal services. 

j. Requisitions, in accordance with policy direc- 
tives, of military supplies and equipment for re- 
habilitation and operation of communications 
facilities. 

h. Supervision of return to civilian control of 
facilities no longer required for military use. 

13. Public Education 

This fimction is concerned with the supervision 
of or assistance to educational programs and insti- 
tutions and public libraries. Specific tasks 
include — 

a. Survey and analysis of school facilities, ap- 
plicable laws, courses of study, procedures for 
training and selection of teachers, and textbqoks. 

h. Recommendations for changes necessary to 
comply with U.S. national policy, e.g., screening 
teachers or changing textbooks. 



0 . Determination and enforcement of restric- 
tions on the utilization of school facilities, e.g. 
prohibition of biUeting in school buddings when 
other facilities are available. 

d. Supervision of administration, safeguarding 
of records, and conduct of inspections of schools. 

e. Requisition and issue of materials and sup- 
plies for use in schools. 

f. Removal of civilian personnel engaged in 
public education who are inimical to the United 
States or are not in sympathy with its policies and 
objectives. 

g. Preparation of plans and procedures for the 
repair of damaged school facilities on a priority 
basis. 

h. Assistance to, or supermsion of, any new or 
revised educational programs. 

14. Public Finance 

This fimction includes control, supervision, and 
audit of fiscal resources; budget practices, taxa- 
tion, expenditures of public funds, currency issues, 
and the banking agencies and aMiates. It is essen- 
tial that the function be performed in an inte- 
grated and uniform manner within each national 
area. Specific tasks include — 

a. Analysis of taxation ^sterns and other 
sources of revenue, governmental expenditures, 
and estimates of adequacy of public funds for per- 
formance of governmental functions. 

J. Review of public laws and agencies regulat- 
ing banking and financing. 

e. Analysis of financial structures including 
types and conditions of financial institutions. 

d. Analysis of types and amounts of circulating 
currencies, acceptance by population of such cur- 
rencies, and current foreign exchange rates. 

e. Recommendations as to provisions for mili- 
tary currency. 

/. Recommendations as to establishment of cur- 
rency exchange rates. 

g. Establishment and enforcement of restric- 
tions on exportation of U.S. currency. 

h. Recommendations for advances of funds to 
governmental or private financial institutions. 

1. Recommendations for protection of public 
and private financial institutions and safeguard- 
ing funds, securities, and financial records. 

j. Recommendations as to designation of type 
of circulating local currency. 

A. Recommendations for control of foreign 
exchange. 
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l. Establishment of controls over budget, taxa- 
tion, expenditures, and public funds and determin- 
ation of appropriate fiscal accounting procedures. 

m. Keestablishment or revision of taxation 
grstems in accordance with policy directives. 

n. Liquidation, reorganization, opening, or 
closing of banks. 

0 . Supervision over credit and provisions for 
credit needs. 

p. Regulation or supervision of governmental 
fiscal agencies, banks, credit cooperatives, and 
other financial institutions. 

q. Recommendations as to emergency declara- 
tion of debt suspensions for specific types of debts. 

15. Public Health 

This function is concerned with measures to pre- 
serve or restore the state of public health and to 
protect the health of military forces. The Geneva 
Civilian Convention of 1949 provides that bellig- 
erents must protect the wounded, sick, aged, chil- 
dren, and expectant mothers from the effects of 
war. This Convention also provides that civilian 
hospitals and medical transportation facilities are 
entitled to the same protection from attack as is 
provided for military medical units and facilities. 
Specific tasks include — 

a. Analysis of organization and functions of 
public health and sanitation agencies. 

&. Survey of adequacy of medical, paramedical, 
and auxiliary personnel ; and medical, and sanita- 
tion facilities. 

c. Preparation of estimates of requirements for 
additional medical personnel, medical supplies, 
and materials required to maintain facilities. 

d. Provisions for the prevention, control, and 
treatment of endemic and epidemic diseases. 

e. Recommendations for safeguarding supplies 
and facilities. 

/, Arrangements for the treatment of sick and 
wounded civilians, including provisions for medi- 
cal assistance by military units when required. 

g. Plans and recommendations for rehabilita- 
tion or reconstruction of hospitals and other civil- 
ian medical facilities. 

h. Plans for and conducts nutritional surveys to 
assure the proper feeding of the civilian populace, 
including determination of caloric requirements 
for specific categories of the population such as 
heavy workers, children, and nursing mothers. 

1. Plans for and establishes sanitary regulations 
pertaining to food and food handling, including 



regular 'mspections by veterinarians of sources of 
food supplies. 

j. Measures for the restoration and protection 
of food and water supplies. 

h. Measures for the disposal of sewage and 
WEiste. 

l. Promulgation of local orders directing that 
civilians observe medical and sanitary measures. 

m. Supervision of civilian public health officials 
in the enforcement of public health laws and the 
performance of public health services. 

n. Retention, removal, or appointment of public 
health officials. 

0 . Requisitions pursuant to established policy 
and issuance to civilian medical facilities and 
sanitation agencies of military medical and sani- 
tary supplies. 

p. Collection and burial of civilian and animal 
dead and maintenance of necessary records. 

q. Supervision, restoration, and maintenance of 
public health facilities and records. 

r. Rehabilitation or establishment, if practic- 
able, of industries concerned with the production 
of antibiotics, immunization agents and medical 
supplies and equipment. 

16. Public Safety 

This function includes advising and assisting, or 
controlling and supervising, the local civilian offi- 
cials in the creation, maintenance, or reestablish- 
ment of public order and safety in the area. It 
involves the police, firefighting and correctional 
institutions. Specific tasks include — 

a. Examination of the customary method of an- 
nouncing regulations to the people ; and of those 
law enforcement methods having traditional 
respect among the civilian population. 

h. Study of the organization, capabilities, equip- 
ment, functioning and political orientation of ex- 
isting law and order agencies, confinement facili- 
ties, and firefighting agencies. 

c. Analysis of the character of the population 
with respect to orderliness and obedience to law. 

d. Coordination with counterintelligence ele- 
ments in the prevention and detection of espionage, 
sabotage, subversion, and civilian aid to guerrilla 
activities. 

e. Preparation of plans, procedures, and recom- 
mendations for maintaining or restoring law and 
order. 

f. Supervision of those civilian agencies which 
enforce law and maintain order with particular 
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attention to looting; rioting; control of liquor and 
narcotics; collection and disposition of weapons, 
explosives, and implements of war in the hands of 
civilians; and the enforcement of regulatory and 
other measures of the occupant. 

g. Assurance of proper notification to the 
populace of proclamations and notices. 

A. Enforcement of orders relating to security 
control of the civil population, including, as neces- 
sary, establishment and operation of a pass ^stem ; 
registration of individuals; checkpoints; curfews; 
communications; control of assembly; and arrest 
of wanted persons. 

i. Supervision of administration of jails and 
prisons. 

j. Requisition and issuance of required police 
and fire department equipment in accordance with 
approved policies. 

k. Activities regarding impounding or safe- 
guarding supplies, materials, equipment, build- 
ings, or areas as may be required for any civil 
affairs function or activity. 

l. Determination in coordination with intel- 
ligence agencies of suitability of government em- 
ployees and public officials. , 

m. Advising or supervising the establishment or 
reorganization of the local police, firefighting, 
penal and similar institutions. 

17. Public Transportation 

This function is concerned with supervising 
those transportation facilities which remain under, 
or are transferred to, the civil government or 
private operators. The railways, highways, air- 
ways, and waterways form the system of public 
transportation, and this system must serve the 
armed forces as well as the civilian economy of a 
country. Specific tasks include — 

a. Survey of the oiganization, routes, and 
capacities of the transportation system including 
extent of damage and requirements for restoration. 

&. Analysis of the organization, powers, and 
functions of regulatory agencies. 

e. Recommendations as to the desirable extent 
of operation of the civilian transportation system 
by the military agencies. 

d. Determination of requirements of civilian 
transportation system for labor, technical, engi- 
neer or other assistance, replacement parts, and 
fuel. 

e. Recommendations as to the allocation of 
transportation facilities for civilian or military 



use and coordination of such recommendations 
with the appropriate military agencies. 

f. Arrangements for police protection of essen- 
tial transportation facilities and installations. 

g. Requisitions, in accordance with policy direc- 
tives, of military supplies, fuel, and materials for 
use in rehabilitating and operating transporta- 
tion facilities. 

h. Supervision over facilities released from 
military to civilian control. 

i. Insuring’ that all important records and files 
belonging to public transport organizations, agen- 
cies and officials are safeguarded until adequate 
examination and disposition of such can be made. 

18. Public Welfare 

This function is concerned with emergency and 
continuing relief measures essential to public order 
and welfare. It includes assistance or control and 
supervision and coordination of relief activities 
and welfare measures; and assistance to or super- 
vision and control of public and private welfare 
institutions. Included are public and private insti- 
tutions for the care of children, the aged and 
handicapped, and miscellaneous charitable and re- 
lief organizations. Specific tasks include — 

a. Analysis of public and private welfare insti- 
tutions and applicable public law. 

b. Estimate of requirements for public welfare 
activities. 

c. Recommendations for military assistance in 
public welfare activities. 

d. Recommendations for safeguarding appro- 
priate establishments. 

e. Estimation of requirements, requisitions ac- 
cording to established policy, and supervision of 
distribution of relief supplies from military 
sources. 

/. Supervision of administration of public wel- 
fare laws and the regulation of public and private 
charitable institutions. 

g. Supervision over voluntary agencies and con- 
tributions from such sources. 

h. Supervision of emergency shelter and feed- 
ing centers for indigenous civilians. 

19. Public Works and Utilities 

This function is concerned with supervision and 
operation, where required, of such facilities as 
buildings and dams; water, gas, waste di^osal, 
electrical, and other similar systems ; and restora- 
■ tion or introduction of such ser^ces. Specific tasks 
include — 
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a. Survey of the orgajuzation and capabilities 
of key installations including extent of damage. 

J). Analysis of the organization, functions, and 
authority of regulatory agencies. 

0 . Becommendations as to the desired extent 
of operation of civilian facilities by military 
agencies. 

d. Eecommendations regarding police protec- 
tion of essential facilities. 

e. Determination of requirements of public util- 
ities for labor, technical assistance, replacement 
parts, and fueL 

/. Becommendations as to the allocation of pub- 
lic utilities for civilian and military use. 

g. Bequisitions of military supplies and mate- 
rials to aid in rehabilitating public works and 
utilities. 

h. Supervision of civilian public utilities. 

1. Acquisition of essential public utilities serv- 
ices from military sources. 

20. Religious RelaKons 

This functional team assesses the civil affairs 
significance of the religions and cultures of the 
assigned area and analyzes religious and cultural 
factors affecting social-religions problems bearing 
on the various functional areas of operation of the 
civil affairs mission. Specific tasks include — 

а. Conducting studies on religious practices, 
structures, physical symbols and devices, hierar- 
chies, and major personalities. 

б. Developing codes of behavior and educating 
troops to reduce possibilities of offensive acts con- 
trary to local religions customs and practices. 

0 . Analyzing, evaluating, and recommending 
solutions to potential religious-cultural problem 
areas. 

d. Maintaining liaison with missionaries and 
local clergy in the area of operations. 

e. Maintaining liaison with leaders of civilian 
religious groups to include, where appropriate, 
assistance to and participation in charitable 
endeavors. 

f. Encouraging religious freedom except where 
the beliefs or practices pose a security threat to 
U.S. forces or endanger the lives of participants. 

g. Developing areas of compromise and arbitra- 
tion to lessen friction and hostility between oppos- 
ing religious groups. 

h. Determining restrictions on the use of re- 
ligious fecilities. Military utilization of religious 



buildings, shrines, and consecrated places for pur- 
poses other than religious is limited to use as emer- 
gency aid stations or medical installations; or for 
the housing of woimded personnel awaiting 
evacuation. 

i. Seeking methods of effecting, compromise be- 
tween dietary habits, based on religious beliefs, 
and the production and distribution of fcx)dstuffs. 

21. Tribunals 

This function is concerned with the legal ^stem 
of the area and the application of international 
law in civil affairs operations. Specific tasks 
include — 

a. Supporting the work of the unit judge ad- 
vocate and in his absence performing his assigned 
duties. 

J. Beviewing the local organization of the bar 
and determining the reliability of its members. 

0 . Establishing necessary civil affairs tribunals 
and other judicial and administrative agencies, 
including determination of their number, types, 
jurisdiction, procedures, and delegation of ap- 
pointing authority. 

d. The closing or reopening of local tribunals, 
including courts, boards, and commissions ; deter- 
mining their jurisdiction, organization, and pro- 
cedure. 

e. Becommending the suspension or abrogation 
of laws and procedural rules applicable to local 
courts. 

f. Making recommendations concerning the al- 
teration, suspension, of promulgation of laws to 
include civil legislation. (It may be necessary to 
deny enforcement effect to local legislation or to 
adopt new laws essential to the control of the area 
in question and the protection of U.S. forces. Such 
legislation must conform to applicable provisions 
of U.S. law and international law as, for example, 
the 1949 Geneva Conventions.) 

g. Supervising the administration of civil and 
criminal laws by local officials. 

h. Providing members for military government 
courta 

1. Beviewing or administratively exa minin g 
cases tried in military government courts before 
referral to higher headquarters for final review. 

j. Establishing a ^stem of regular review of 
the legal aspects of the administration of prison 
institutions and the procedures for commitment. 
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APPENDIX D 

G5 COORDINATION WITH OTHER STAFF MEMBERS 



1. General 

FM 101-5 sets forth the general doctrine of in- 
ternal staff coordination. This appendix lists those 
matters of particular importance to the ciTil af- 
fairs staff officer in non-CA units which, in some 
units, are performed by other staff sections but 
which are of mutual concern. For the purposes of 
this appendix a support command staff organiza- 
tion is used but the doctrinal principles set forth 
are equally applicable to any coordinating staff 
organization. 

2. Assistant Qiief of Staff, Personnel 

CL Personnel strengths in planning requirements 
for civil affairs operations. 

&. Replacements for CA staff personnel. 

c. Availability of indigenous supplies for feed- 
ing and clothing civilian internees, and the avail- 
ability of facilities or materials for use in con- 
struction of cages and camps. 

d. Availability of civilian labor within the local 
economy, including skills, categories, and numbers 
of civilian personnel and payment scales in line 
with the local economy, and employment agree- 
ments. 

e. Information relative to the availability of 
suitable indigenous facilities for rest and leave 
centers. 

/, Plans for military assistance to the civilian 
populace on graves registration matters, for use of 
civilian labor m U.S. graves registration activi- 
ties, and the availability of land for use as ceme- 
teries. 

g. Reports from local authorities concerning the 
conduct of military personnel in the civilian com- 
munities. 

h. Removal and relocation of civilians from 
selected command post areais, and the use of civil- 
ian facilities for headquarters. 



i. Recommendations for command directives 
concerning the conduct of military personnel in 
relations with the civilian populace. 

j. Safety management planning, safety matters 
pertaining to OA units, and the civilian popu- 
lation. 

h. Information and assistance in the control 
and movement of displaced persons and refugees 
and maintenance of law and order in local com- 
munities. 

l. Business establishments to be placed off limits 
to military personnel. 

m. Liaison for procurement of civilian medical 
facilities for military use. 

n. Requirements for military assistance for 
evacuation and/or hospitalization of civilians. 

3. Assistant Chief of Staff, Security, Plans 
and Operations 

a. Assistance, such as guides, from local popula- 
tion for reconnaissance units. 

h. Intelligence information collected from the 
local population to include line crossers, refugees, 
and displaced persons. 

c. Evaluation of civil aspects of potential tar- 
gets. 

d. The use of local agencies for guarding ac- 
quired teclinical enemy material for intelligence 
purposes. 

e. Plans for technical intelligence targets. 

/. Intelligence information pertaining to the 
population, its government, economy, and institu- 
tions. 

g. Counterintelligence activities of civil affairs 
elements including civil security, censorship, con- 
trol of travel, and location of collaborators. 

h. Advice and assistance on military training 
required by STAR AG 2057 (app L) . 
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i. Advice on the impact of plans on civil affairs 
activities, as well as effect of the civilian situation 
on plans, and of restrictions or limitations im- 
posed by agreements or law. 

j. The availability and capability of CA units 
to support plans. 

k. The priority of movement of CA units. 

L Civil Affairs Annex to Operations Plan. 

4. Assistant Chief of Staff, Services 

a. Liaison with civil procurement agencies, lo- 
cating equipment and labor required for military 
use, and reporting the availability based on a 
determination of civilian needs. 

&. Advice and assistance to purchasing and con- 
tracting officers in making arrangements for local 
procurement. 

0 . Eequirements for military transportation for 
civilian needs. 

d. Information on availability of civilian trans- 
portation for military use. 

e. Estimated impact of civilian traffic on high- 
way regulation and traffic control and of military 
traffic on civilian usage. 

/. Measures to control civilian traffic, including 
use of vehicles, routes to be used, and issuance of 
permits. 

g. Dissemination and enforcement of those por- 
tions of the highway regulation and traffic control 
plans which are applicable to civilian traffic. 

h. Liaison with civil agencies to insure coor- 
dination of military and civilian highway regula- 
tion and traffic control. 

1. Eequirements for special type service units 
for civilian support. 

j. Capability and availability of civil agencies 
to provide construction equipment, materiel, and/ 
or personnel. 

h. Availability of indigenous utilities for mili- 
tary use. 

l. Liaison with civil agencies for procurement 
for utilities. 

m. Information on the availability of real 
estate, assistance in locating desired real estate, 
and liaison with civil agencies for procurement 
of real estate. 

n. Information on availability of indigenous 
communications, equipment, and facilities for 
military use. 

5. Assistant Chief of Staff, Supply 

a. Consolidated requirements for civilian sup- 



plies to be furnished from military stocks or 
requisitioned from U.S. stocks. 

6. Location of civilian supplies required for 
military use and reporting of availability based on 
a determination of civilian needs. 

G, Plans for the distribution of supplies to 
civilians. 

d. Eequirements for food and medical supplies 
for emergency civilian support. 

e. Eequirements for insecticides, repellents, and 
rodenticides for protection of the health of the 
civil population. 

/. Disposition of captured enemy supplies 
which are adaptable to civilian use. 

g. Availability of salvage clothing and other 
supplies for civilian use. 

h. Civil affairs paragraph and annexes for ad- 
ministrative orders. 

6. Assistant Chief of Staff, Maintenance 

a. Information on the capability and availa- 
bility of the local economy to provide maintenance 
facilities, equipment, and personnel for military 
use. 

5. Liaison with civil agencies on maintenance 
support for military units. 

7. Surgeon 

a. Information on the availability of civilian 
facilities for evacuation and hospitalization of 
military personnel. 

5. Information on the availability of civilian 
medical supplies for military use. 

G. Eequirements for military medical support 
for the civil populace. 

8. Chaplain 

a. Eeligious support to the civil populace. 

6. Information on the availability of civilian 
religious edifices and consecrated areas for mili- 
tary religious services. 

9. Staff Judge Advocate 

a. Policies relating to liaison with civilian law 
enforcement and judicial agencies. 

J. Provision of claims services for civilian 
claimants. 

G. International law matters, both customary 
and conventional; e.g., The Hague Eegulations, 
The Geneva Conventions of 1949, Status of Forces 
Agreements, and the applicability of U.S. laws 
in foreign countries. 
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d. Procurement law matters. 

e. Disposition of offenses against the civil 
populace. 

f. Establishment of civil affairs tribunals and 
other judicial and administrative agencies. The 
closure or reopening of local tribunals, including 
courts, boards, and commissions; their jurisdic- 
tion, organization and procedure; and tlie classes 
of cases triable by them, 

10. Provost Marshal/Miiitary Police 

a. Enforcement of laws, orders, and regula- 
tions. 

b. Control of vehicular traffic, to include meas- 
ures which expedite priority movements, prevent 



interference, avoid congestion, and provide for 
maximum utilization of available road space. 

c. Control of circulation of individuals. 

d. Protection of personnel and property. 

e. Prevention and suppresrion of pilferage and 
looting. 

/, Security of, and escort for, designated in- 
dividuals. 

g. Prevention and suppression of crime through 
investigative effort. 

h. Surveillance in support of antiairbome and 
counterguerrilla operation and other designated 
rear area security and area damage control sup- 
port activities. 

i. Coordination and liaison with indigenous 
police. 
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APPENDIX E 

CA COMMANDER’S ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 



1. The commaiider’s decision is influenced by the political, economic, and 
sociological characteristics of the area of operations in addition to other con- 
siderations. A civil affairs estimate, accordingly, assists the commander in reach- 
ing a decision by evaluating for Kim political, economic, and sociological condi- 
tions and weighing the effects of these conditions on differing courses of action. 

2. FM 101-5 contains detailed information on preparation of estimates 
of the situation and a form and example of a CA staff estimate for use as guides. 
The form of CA estimate in FM 101-6 is particularly suited for use by the G5 
or S6 staff officer of a tactical or administrative command. The form contained 
in this appendix is designed primarily for the CA unit commander. In the analy- 
sis and comparison of appropriate CA actions, the various functional specialties 
are grouped in such a manner as best to facilitate them considerations. 

3. The remainder of this appendix shows a sample form or format for an 
estimate of the situation suitable for use by the commander of a CA area head- 
quarters, brigade, group, battalion, or company. This guide for preparation of 
an estimate is a modification of the basic form contained in FM 101—5; and 
presents a logical and orderly method for examination of the factors affecting 
the accomplishment of the mission to determine the most suitable course of 
action for the unit as a whole. The basic form for the commander’s estimate is 
arranged to insure investigation of all pertinent factors. When time permits, a 
complete written estimate may be made. When time does not permit, as is usual 
in smaller units, the form may be used as a checklist to insm^ consideration of 
all factors essential for a decision. 

4. Form for CA Unit Commander’s Estimate of the Situation 



(CLASSIFICATION) 

Unit or Area 
Place 

Date and Time 

COMMANDEE’S ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 

Map or chart references : (As necessary for understanding of the estimate.) 

1. Mission 

A concise statement of the task and its purpose. The overall politico-mili- 
tary mission is the controlling factor of the estimate. If the civil affairs mission 
is multiple, determine priorities. If there are immediate tasks, prescribed or 



(CLASSIFICATION) 



(CLASSIFICATION) 



deduced, necessary to the accomplishment of the mission, such tasks should be 
listed in this paragraph. Guidance from the G5 of the supported command or 
in the absence of such guidance the analysis of the CA unit conunander, will 
determine which of the seven major civil affairs activities will have command 
priority of effort. 



2. The Situation and Considerations 



a. Determine and analyze those factors which will influence your choice 
of a course of action as well as those which affect the capabilities of the enemy 
to act adversely. Consider such of the following and other factors as are 
involved : 

(1) Characteristics of the area of operations including its physical 
features, climate, and basic political, economic, and psychological factor’s. Con- 
sider also the following specific points: 

(a) Attitudes of the population — whether cooperative or unco- 
operative. 

(b) Availability of local material and persoimel to support civU 
affaira operations. 

, (c) Number of refugees, evacuees, and displaced persons in the 



area. 

(d) Amount and type of war damage suffered by the economy, 
particularly in the transportation, public utility, and communication fields. 

(e) Status and character of civil government. 

(f) State of health of the civilian populace. 

(2) Enemy strength and disposition. Note aU enemy capabilities which 
could possibly affect the accomplishment of your mission and estimate the rela- 
tive probability of their adoption. These capabilities may include the following : 

(a) Relative enemy strengths and combat capabilities, to include 
special attention to unconventional weapons and the possibility of their employ- 
ment. 

(b) Sabotage — include aU capahHitiee for military, political, and 
economic sabotage possible of execution by agents, guerrillas, and partisans. 

(c) Espionage — include aU methods for which the enemy is known 
or estimated to be capable, together with the extent of such activity. 

(d) Subversion — include all types of propaganda, treason, dis- 
affection, sedition, and similar acts affecting friendly troops and local civilians. 

(e) Movement by the enemy of refugees, evacuees, and displaced 
persons into the area. 

(f) Passive resistance, such as refusal to serve in required capaci- 
ties. 



(3) Civil affairs situation and nature of operations to be supported. 
Review general policy guidance from higher headquarters and consider per- 
tinent terms of relevant civil affairs agreement or rules and conventions of inter- 
national law. Other factors to be considered include : 

(a) Review of current problems faced by the supported command. 

(b) Estimate the impact of future plans of the supported opera- 
tion pertinent to your mission. 



(CLASSIFICATION) 



(CLASSIFICATION) 



(c) Determine the availability of military or civilian relief sup- 
plies for diversion to the civilian populations. 

b. Assumptions. Matters which are assumed, but not known, to be valid 
for the purpose of your estimate. 

c. Special Factors. Items not covered by any of the above categories which 
require special recognition and treatment in your estimate, such as the possible 
employment of mass destruction weapons by the enemy and the effect of such 
employment on your mission. 

d. Own courses of action. 

(1) Note all practicable courses of action open to you which, if success- 
ful, win accomplish your mission. 

(2) Priority will be given to that major civil affairs activity which 
most directly relates to your mission. One of the following major civil affairs 
activities will have that priority ; 

(a) Provision of civilian support for and prevention of civilian 
interference with, tactical and logistical operations. 

(b) Providing and supporting the functions of government for 
a civilian population. 

(c) Community relations. 

(d) Military civic action. 

(e) Military participation in a population and resources control 

program. 

(f) Military support of civil defense. 

(g) Consolidation psychological operations. Normally, consolida- 
tion psychological operations will always be in support of the other six activities 
and it, too, will be geared to provide maximum support to the priority activity. 

(3) The work of the functional teams assigned or attached to the unit 
win be designed to support command priority. The following checklist will serve 
as a reminder of the various specific activities for which you may be required to 
exercise control or supervision : 

(a) Grovemmental 

1. Civil Defense 

0. Labor 

3. Public Administration 

^ Public Education 

^ Public Finance 

6. Public Health 
Public Safety 

^ Public Welfare 

^ Tribunals 

(b) Economic 

1. Civilian Supply 

2. Economics and Commerce 

X Food and Agriculture 

4. Property Control 

(CLASSIFICATION) 



(CLASSmOATION) 



(c) Public Facilities 



1. Public Communications 

2. Public Transportation 

3. Public Works and Utilities 

(d) Special 

1. Arts, Monuments, and Archives 
^ Civil Information 
3. DP’s, Refugees, and Evacuees 
A. Religious Relations 

3. Analysis of Opposing Courses of Action 

Determine the probable effect of each significant difficulty on the success 
of each of yoiur own courses of action. At this stage of estimate, eliminate those 
difficulties which have little or no effect on your selection of a course of action. 
A difficulty will not influence your choice of a course of action if it affects all 
alternatives equally. 

4. Comparison of Own Courses of Action 

Weigh the advantages and disadvantages of each of your own courses of 
action (in the light of the governing factors of the situation) and decide which 
course of action promises to be the most successful in accomplishing your mis- 
sion. In arriving at a decision, the commander may assign particular weight to 
one or more of the factors listed in paragraph 2 and may consider additional 
factors such as those policy decisions affecting the conduct of civil affairs under 
special political situations. 

5. Decisions, Conclusion, or Recommendations. 

Translate the course of action selected into a concise statement of what the 
unit as a whole is to do, and so much of the elements of who, when, where, how 



and why, as may be appropriate. 


/»/ 








OOMMANDEIR 



(CLASSIFICATION) 

NOTES 

1. The estimate may be a thorough, complete, written document or it may 
be a brief mental evaluation. In preparing his estimate the CA unit commander 
will normally rely on his staff for evaluation and recommendations pertaining 
to their principal fields of interest. (See FM 101-5.) 

2. The commander’s decision is not confined to the statement of decision 
made in paragraph 5 of the estimate but may include additional implementing 
instructions, supplementaiy decisions, admonitions, or warnings to clarify his 
intent or furmsh guidance to his staff or subordinate commanders. 



APPENDIX F 

CA INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION PLAN 



1. General 

a. Civil affairs mtelligence reqtiirenients are 
discussed in detail in chapter 4 of this manual. 
This appendix is intended for guidance to and use 
by CA units in preparing riieir intelligence collec- 
tion plan. Non-CA units may incorporate the mat- 
ters listed herein in their overall unit intelligence 
collection plans, as required. 

b. Civil Affairs Essential Elements of Infor- 
mation (EEI) might include, for example, the 
following items: 

(1) What is the attitude of the populace to- 
ward its own government ? the hostile force ? mvil 
affairs activitiee^ 

(2) Do migrating populations constitute a 
problem? What are the soda! and political effects 
of such movement? 

(3) What is the influence of political parties 
upon the populace of the area? How is it exer- 



cised ? Kelative strength of various parties? What 
is the platform? Who are the leaders? What social 
and economic groups support each party? 

(4) What economic problems are serious in 
the area? What are their causes? What will be 
thdr estimated duration? 

(5) What is the extent of crime and mis- 
demeanors in the area ? 

(6) What are the attitudes of educators or 
leaders of schools and universities? What are they 
teaching ? What are their qualifications, baek- 
groimds, beliefs, and the strength of their follow- 
ings? 

2. Forma? 

A suggested format for the Civil Affairs Intel- 
ligence Collection Plan is indicated below. For 
further details couoeming use of a collection plan 
and worksheet, see FM 30--5. 



Format for CA Intelligence Collection Plan 



Essential elements of 
information (£E1) 


Analysis of essential elements 
of information (indicatloixs) 


Collecting agency 
orsoorce* 


Specific roQaest o roiders to ^ency 


When and how t o report 


Wliat is the extent 


Number of arrests for 


Public Safety 


Be alert to detect technical 


Render informal 


of crime and 


commission of law 


Team, Tri- 


compliance with rules. 


report by tele- 


misdemeanorB 
in rile area? 


violations over and 
above wbat is 
normal. Type of 
violation, frequency, 
against whom com- 
mitted, and whether 
increasing or de- 
creasing. 


bunals Team. 


regulations, laws, 
proclamations, and in- 
structions while 
attempting to thwart 
the purpose of the law 
by evading its BCO{)e or 
retarding its imple- 
mentation. Priority of 
collection effort will be 
given to violations of 
Populace and Resources 
Control laws, deo^ea, 
and regulations. 


phone or mem- 
orandum to 
designated head- 
quarters when 
first detected or 
suspected. In- 
clude details in 
periodic report. 



•The agehC7 or soiiroo Ifetod in t.Ma column la exemplary in nature and Indioatea only thoee CA functional taama with the greateet ooUection 

oapablllty in the area of Interest expioased in the EEL It is appropriate and wUlottai be neceesary to infilndefunettanal teams with leesetcBpabUKltBOC with 

ooordiii&tliig intdrast. 
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APPENDIX G 

CIVIC ACTION PROJECTS 



The following is a list of suggested civic action 
programs and projects together with an indication 
of U.S. Army units and personnel having general 
capabilities to support them. 

This list is particularly applicable to IDD situ- 
ations, but may also be helpful in developing pro- 
grams for stabilized rear areas and for post- 
hostiJity environments. 

1. Agriculture and Natural Resources 

a. Increase or improve production of animals, 
grain, or vegetable food products — individuals 
with farming experience; unit transportation; 
veterinary personnel. 

i. Insect and rodent control — ^troops or units 
with land or aerial spraying devices; medical, vet- 
erinary, and certain chemical warfare personnel. 

0. Transportation of agricultural produce, 
seeds and fertilizers — ^units with transport capa- 
bilities. 

d. Construction of simple irrigation and drain- 
age systems — ^units with equipment or tools; engi- 
neer units ; or troop labor, 

e. Clearing areas — units with equipment or 
tools ; troop labor. 

/. Grading operations — engineer units. 

g. Forestry activities such as planting, thin- 
ning, and harvesting — individuals with forestry 
training or experience ; troop labor. 

h. Setting up and operating sawmills— fflogineer 
units. 

{. Devising and constructing flood controls — en- 
gineer units and troop labor. 

j. Reclamation of land and draining of 
swamps — engineer units and troop labor. 

k. Harvesting of crops — all troop units. 

2. Industry and Communication 

a. Assessment and development of acceptable 
sand and gravel resources for road work and gen- 
eral construction — engineer units. 



J. Installation, operation, and maintenance of 
telephone, telegraph, and radio systems— signal 
imite, 

c. Construction of housing and buildings — en- 
gineers for designing and supervising; troop units 
for construction. 

d. Operating emergency communication centers 
to serve the civilian populace as well as the mili- 
tary, especially in times of disaster — signal imits 
particularly, and any unit with communications 
equipment and personnel generally. 

3. Transportation 

a. Construct, repair, or improve roads and 
bridges — engineers and troop imits with labor or 
trucks available. 

h. Construct, repair or improve railway equip- 
ment — transportation, ordnance, and engineer 
units, and troop units with labor available. 

e. Construct, repair, or improve inland water- 
ways, wharves, and harbors — engineer, transpor- 
tation, and Navy units. 

d. Construct, repair, improve, or operate air- 
fields — Air Force, transportation, engineer, army 
aviation, and troop units with labor available. 

e. Removal of individuals from disaster areas — 
all units with land, sea, or air transportation fa- 
cilities and a capability for controlling circulation 
of individuals. 

4. Health and Sanitation 

a. Improve sanitary standards — ^medical and en- 
gineer units. 

&. Set up and operate dispensary units for out- 
patient treatment or to give first aid — medical 
units. 

0 . Devise acceptable methods of disposing of 
human waste — medical units and engineer units. 

d. Provide safe water supply systems — engineer 
units, medical units, and troop labor. 
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e. Control malaria and other insect-transmitted 
diseases — ^medical imits and troop labor. 

/. Teach sanitation, personal hygiene, and first 
aid — medical units and any other military units 
that train and operate under field conditions. 

5. Education 

a. Give basic education training (i.e., reading 
and vs'riting) to military personnel — selected per- 
sonnel from all military units. 

J. Provide technical training to military person- 
nel which will be useful when individuals return 
to civilian status — ^all milibiry units, especially 
technical service units. 

0 . Provide instructors for schools for basic 
education to youth and technical training for 
adults — all military units. 

6. Public Administration 

a. Provide guidance and assistance to public ad- 
ministrators in fields of organization, personnel 
selection, work procedures, etc. — civil affairs umts 
and qualified personnel throughout military units. 

&. Provide guidance and assistance to public 
safety administrators in their police, fire protec- 
tion, and civil defense activities, including disaster 
relief — civil affairs, military police, and engine^er 
units and personnel. 

7. Community Development, Social Welfare, 
and Housing 

a. Preparation of plans, surveying, and con- 
struction supervision and assistance for houses and 



conununity buildings such as schools, civic cen- 
ters, churches, orphanages, medical centere — engi- 
neer units, particularly, and all military units 
generally. 

S. Sponsorship of worthy community projects 
such as orphanages, schools, and medical centers — 
all military units. 

8. Mass Communication 

Provide advice and assistance on best methods of 
informing the people through such devices as pub- 
lications, films, or broadcasting— CA civil in- 
formation teams, and public information, intelli- 
gence, and psychological operations units. 

9. Mapping and Project Surveys 

a. Preparation of necessary maps and charts for 
road and railroad projects, irrigation and land de- 
velopment, and political subdivisions and geo- 
graphical features — engineer and individuals 
with the ability in the fields of surveying, geo- 
detics, and charting. 

5. Preparation of nautical charts and coastal 
surveys — Navy units. 

10. Paramilitary Forces 

Analysis of mission, structure, functioning, 
equipping, and training of any existing paramili- 
tary organization to determine capability and 
suitability for civic action tasks — civil affairs units 
and personnel. 
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APPENDIX H 
CIVILIAN SUPPLY 



1. General 

a. This appendix is prepared as a guide for per- 
sonnel charged with responsibilities for the use 
of civilian resources for the support of militaiy 
forces, and provision of military supply support 
for civilian populations and agencies. This in- 
formation applies primarily to circumstances of 
limited or general war. In peacetime situations, 
U.S. military use of civilian resources will be lim- 
ited in general to normal ofPshore procurement pro- 
cedures, and U.S. military support of a civilian 
populace will be minimal and will conform to in- 
ternational agreement. Civilian Supply in IDD 
situations is discussed in chapter 6, 

b. Within an army force, the supply organiza- 
tion is the aggregate of the commands, staffs, units, 
operations, procedures, control, and management 
needed to plan and cany out the supply support 
of military operations and such other activities 
as may be directed. 

0 . The CA organization is the aggregate of the 
OA staffs, units, and activities that contribute to 
the military mission through support or control 
of local agencies to prevent civilian interference 
with military operations. It assists the military 
commander in the fulfillment of his obligations 
with respect to the inhabitants, government, and 
economy of the area, and is a contrdbutive means 
for the attaimnent of national objectives beyond 
the war. 

(1) The OA organization, in support of mili- 
tary operations, distributes to civilian 
users supplies for the relief of disease, 
starvation, and alleviation of such unrest 
as may interfere with the military mis- 
sion. It locates local supplies, equipment, 
and labor required for military use; re- 
ports their availability based on an as- 
sessment of civilian needs ; and determines 
the effect of their use for military pur- 



poses on the local economy. This func- 
tion includes advice and assistance to pur- 
chasing and contracting officers and other 
personnel charged with the local procure- 
ment of supplies, real estate, facilities, 
labor, and services. 

(2) The CA organization maintains liaison 
with civil authorities; makes recom- 
mendations as to supplies which should 
be made available from military sources; 
and analyzes the need for supplies and 
equipment of all types, including es- 
sential factors of production necessary 
to maintain the civilian economy in a 
state of productive efficiency. It also 
recommends and provides guidance and 
advice on the general scope of military 
assistance with respect to rehabilitation 
or restoration of the economy, stabiliza- 
tion procedures, and the satisfaction of es- 
sential civilian needs through military 
supply sources. Unless otherwise directed, 
no economic rehabilitation is undertaken 
except that which can be accomplished 
from resources available in the command. 

2. Planning 

a. General or coordinating staff responsibilities 
for supply planning are vested, depending upon 
the type of command, in the section headed by the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G4; Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Supply; Director of Supply and Mainte- 
nance; or Director of Supply. In each case, the 
CA organization provides recommendations and 
advice on pertinent civil affairs matters as identi- 
fied in FM 101-5, particularly availability of 
indigenous resources for support of military 
operations, and requirements for military support 
of civilian populations and institutions. 

b. Recommendations and advice at headquarters 
responsible for theater or force-level planning are 
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iuflueaced by coi^iderations of force mission, 
international agreements, involvement of other 
governmental agencies or bodies, policy on reha- 
bilitative measures to be taken wili respect to the 
local economy, and capabilities of allied nations 
with forces in the area to assist in support opera- 
tions. It is the responsibility of commanders at 
all levels to provide information on resources 
which may be utilized for support of military 
operations and estimates of requirements for sup- 
port of civilian populations. 

0 . Since specific policies vary for each country 
or area in which operations are conducted, only 
general factors and considerations can be listed. 

(1) Basic 'premises. 

(a) Full use is made of the material re- 
sources, facilities, and services of the 
area for the purpose of supporting the 
military mission. 

(&) Except in IDD operations and when 
otherwise directed, provision of mili- 
tary supplies to civil populations is 
limited to that essential to prevent 
disease, starvation, or such other causes 
of unrest as might interfere with mili- 
tary operations. 

(c) In IDD operations, civic action pro- 
grams normally will require provision 
of supplies to civilian agencies and the 
distribution of supplies through mili- 
tary channels. 

(<?) The caloric value of rations for civilian 
consumption normally will be included 
as part of guidance concerning the 
extent to which U.S. forces may pro- 
vide support to the population of a 
country, 

(2) Additional considerations. 

{a) Urban areas are largely dependent on 
outside food sources. Rural areas nor- 
mally are self-sustaining, and rural 
populations probably wUl require little 
or no emergency food allocations. 

(J) It can be estimated that 10 percent of 
the population in cities in excess of 
100,000 people wiU require indefinite 
subsistence and medical supply sup- 
port. This percentage can be scaled 
downward in smaller municipalities 
and may need to be increased in larger 
cities. 



(u) Requirements for medical supplies 
should be based on estimated civilian 
combat casualties and major endemic 
diseases in the area. 

(<?) If harvests or stocks of local supplies 
are adequate to meet civilian supply 
needs as each military objective is 
reached, the clogging of military chan- 
nels may be avoided by holding imports 
in storage areas and by utUizing local 
resources to the maximum. 

(e) Supplies intended for distribution to 
civilians in an area of active military 
operations i^ould be rapidly distrib- 
uted for immediate consumption or 
use. Major preparation, processing, or 
detailed handling should not be re- 
quired. As the military situation be- 
comes relatively stabilized, such bulk 
type supplies as unprocessed foodstuffs, 
cloth to be made into clothing, or 
lumber for the construction of shelter 
may then be suitable. 

(/) Establishment of priorities and phas- 
ing of deliveries must be compatible 
with the timing of supplies required 
for the support of military operations. 

(^) Fertilizers, seeds, tools, or repair parts, 
may serve to accelerate local produc- 
tion of needed supplies at low cost. This 
would also free valuable shipping 
space for other uses. 

(A) Requirements for support of civilians 
must be specific as to quantity and 
time, or as to needs for a specific 
project. 

3. Military Supply Support 

a. The principal sources of supplies for civilian 
support are reallocation of supplies from the local 
economy, captured enemy stoefe, contributions 
from acceptable national and international wel- 
fare and charitable organizations, contributions 
from local or allied resources in the area, and U.S. 
military stocks. 

i. Types of supplies that may be approved for 
issue from U.S. military stocks consist principally 
of food, tentage, clothing, engineer equipment to 
insure operation of essential utUities, medical sup- 
plies, transportation equipment, and fuel and 
lubricants. The supply organization establishes, 
controls, manages, and operates the facilitiee 
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through which such supplies are made available 
for civilian support in response to requisitions 
placed by units charged with the civilian supply 
function. These units are also responsible for the 
issue of supplies to authorized civilian agencies 
or groups, either by drawing directly from depots 
or supply points when they have adequate trans- 
portation, or by requesting delivery to specified 
points at which issue can be made to local govern- 
mental authorities. 

0 . Supply installations which receive, store, and 
issue supplies for civilian support are identified 
in supply and distribution plans. These plans 
assign specific missions and, as implemented by 
administrative orders and other instructions, pre- 
scribe requisitioning and supply procedmes to be 
followed. 

(1) Under certain circumstances, and par- 
ticularly upon the initiation of military 
operations in a theater, supplies for sup- 
port of civil affairs operations may be 
provided on an automatic basis. As the 
operation progresses, CA staff officers are 
responsible for developing plans and pro- 
grams for the coordination of requisi- 
tions from the units in whose areas 
ultimate distribution to civilian agencies 
will be made. 

(2) Requisitions for military supplies for 
civilian support are processed in the same 
manner as those for all other military 
supplies and afforded priorities consist- 
ent with support for the command mis- 
sion. Depending upon the situation, 
supplies required for civilian support 
may be strictly controlled and require 
command approval for issue. 

d. The CA organization normally requires civil- 
ian agencies receiving support to maintain records 
in such detail as is necessary for a full and proper 
accounting of supplies provided from military 
sources, as well as of contributions made by allied 
governments and nonmilitary agencies. 

(1) When supplies are transferred to the lo- 
cal government or civilian agaicies for 
distribution or for reallocation, author- 
ized signatures must be obtained on 
receipts. 

(2) Accountability for military stocks used 
for civilian support is maintained until 
the supplies are issued to appropriate civ- 
il agencies. Further accountability, stor- 



age, processing, and final distribution to 
end users is normally the responsibility of 
civil agencies operating under the super- 
vision of CA personnel. 

(3) Central accoimting controls are main- 
tained to provide information on which 
to base continuing requirements for civil- 
ian supplies, and insure that supplies are 
not issued in excess of essential mini- 
mums. Statistical evaluations at local, 
regional, and national levels assist in de- 
termining the effectiveness with which 
civilian supply operations are being 
accomplished. 

4. Support from Other Sources 

a. As previously indicated, supplies for civilian 
relief or economic aid may be obtained from local 
resources, captured enemy stocks, and by contri- 
butions of national or international agencies. 

b. Within the area of operations, the aggregate 
of supply requirements, military and civilian, is 
reviewed to determine those supplies which should 
be obtained through local procurement. Directives 
of the commander, based on applicable legal lim- 
itations, furnish guidance to subordinate com- 
manders on available methods of procurment. 
Except in situations of grave emergency to the 
command, local procurement for military use 
which will result in subsequent importation of 
similar items for civilian use will not be permitted. 

(1) Procurement of supplies and equipment is 
done by purchasing and contracting offi- 
cers appointed in accordance with poli- 
cies and procedures established by the 
Department of the Army. Purchasing 
and contracting officers may also be desig- 
nated agent finance officers for the pur- 
pose of making cash purchases. 

(2) CA units assist and advise purchasing 
and contracting officers in making ar- 
rangements for local procurement. Pro- 
cedures for local procurement by CA 
imits conform to those prescribed for all 
military units operating in the area. 

c. Maximum efforts are made to exploit those 
captured enemy supplies which are suitable for 
civilian use. The military use of captured aiemy 
supplies may be objectionable due to their dissimi- 
lar quality, packaging, marking, and the difficulty 
which may be encountered in repair and mainte- 
nance. The allocation of captured supplies to ci- 
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vilian use in tihe area of their location reduce 
requirements for civilian supplies and the trans- 
portation necessary to move such supplies from 
rear areas. Intelligence requirements demand, 
however, that care be taken to safeguard or 
evacuate captured materiel in satisfaction of tech- 
nical intelligence requirements. 

(1) As enemy food supplies are uncovered, 
adequate security measures are taken to 
protect them from destruction, or looting. 
These supplies may be released for distri- 
bution through CA distribution channels 
for the feeding of refugees, displaced 
persons, and local inhabitants. 

(2) Captured enemy vehicles and fuel and 
lubricants may be issued for the move- 
ment of food from rural to urban areas 
and for other essential purposes. 

5. Milifaiy Use of Resources 

Consistent with the policy that maximum use be 
made of local resources in the support of military 
operations, logistical plaiming gives consideration 
to projects involving the reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation of local facilities for military use. In such 
planning, both military and civilian requirements 
are considered in the light of the total mission of 
the command. Use of existing local facilities serves 
not only to reduce the need for military construc- 
tion effort, but may promote desired economic de- 
velopment in the area. The CA organization pro- 
vides the point of contact for military commands 
and other agencies requiring local supplies, serv- 
ices, and facilities. When procuring lo^ property 
by requisition or seizure, a type receipt as shown 
in figure 11, Requisition/Seizure Receipt, should be 
used. Form may be reproduced locally. 

6. Procurement of Real Estate 

a. The acquisition and disposition of real estate 
are functions of the Engineer. These functions are 
performed in accordance with the terms of agree- 
ments, the law of land warfare, and applicable 
theater policies. 

h. Adequate prior planning is essential to the 
effective determination of requirements and allo- 
cations of areas and facilities. 

0 . Although control over aU activities concerned 
with red estate is centralized, the acquisition of 
real estate has a strong and direct impact on the 
economy of the area of operations. G5 accordingly 
determines the availability of real estate for mil- 



itary use, any limitations that should be imposed 
on such use, and the effect of such utilizatian on the 
locd ^nomy. G4 develops policies on the reqni- 
sitionmg and administration of real estate and 
makes allocations of areas, billets, and facilities to 
users. Gl suballocates shelter and quarters for the 
use of staff sections and personnel within the 
headquarters. 

d. CA units assist engineer real estate officers in 
locating desired properties and facilities. Engineer 
real estate officers insure that requests for utiliza- 
tion of real estate are within the allocations made 
by 04 and maintain, in coordination with CA 
units, inventories of available real estate. 

^ 6. Effective coordination of real estate requisi- 
tions may necessitate the establishment of area 
real estate allocation boards including CA and 
other representation from the various commands 
concerned. 

7. Procurement of Labor 

d. Maximum use is made of local sources of 
labor in support of military operations. Theater 
policies, based on legal or treaty requirements and 
U.S. policies with respect to local economic con- 
siderations, are promulgated on such matters as 
the procurement and distribution of labor, uni- 
form wage scales, and conditions of employment. 
WTien the availability of local labor has been de- 
termined by G5 in accordance with theater poli- 
cies, the report of availability is furnished to Gl, 
the allocating staff agency. 

6. Civilian labor procurement and administra- 
tion is performed by unit labor officers, civilian 
personnel officers, or area labor officers in coordi- 
nation with appropriate CA units. CA units locate 
local labor for using agencies and establish and 
maintain such minimum records as are necessary 
to insure adherence to prescribed policies and di- 
rectives. CA units are not responsible for such 
matters of administration as hiring, payment for 
senrices, or maintenance of employment reoorda 

c. Refugees are utilized to the maximum practi- 
cable extent as a source of local civilian labor. 

8. Civilian Casualties 

d. It may be necessary for military aid stations 
to administer emergency type treatment to civil- 
ians during active military operations and, when 
feasible, to evacuate seriously wounded or crit- 
ically injured civilians. The extent of military 
treatment and evacuation of civilian casualties de- 
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Receipt is hereby acknowledged of the following property which has been requisitioned/seized by 
the undersigned, acting for and in behalf of the US armed forces: 

Item or items: ^ 

(Describe fully, including quantity) 

Location: 

(Identify by address or otherwise where the property was when it was requisitioned/ 
‘ seized) 



Owner: 

(Name and address of owner, if known) 

Custodian: 

(Name and address of person in custody of property at time of requisition /seizure) 

Value: 

(Estimated) 

Condition: 

(Describe quality of property) 

Date: 

(Date property requisitioned/seized) 

Purpose: 

(Purpose for which property was requisitioned/seized) 

Period of use: 

(Temporary or permanent; if temporary, estimate duration) 



Name of person making requisition/seizure 
Grade and Identity No. 

Unit designation 
Date 

Piffure 11. Requisition/ aeiewre receipt. 



pend upon the requirements of the military situ- 
ation and the availability of military medical 
facilities. Whenever possible, civilian casualties 
are evacuated to the nearest civilian medical in- 
stallation. If civilian medical facilities are not 
available, the administrative order of the com- 
mand concerned should outline evacuation 
procedures. 

t. Wlien civilian casualties are to be evacuated 
to military medical installations, evacuation is ac- 
complished through the military evacuation sys- 
tem on a priority basis second to military 
casualties. 

0 . If civilian ambulances are not available for 
the transport of civilian casualties, trucks, private 
cars, or animal-drawn carts are utilized. When 
military transportation must be provided, avail- 
able air, rail, or motor transportation, including 
empty vehicles moying to the rear, are employed. 
Provisions are made, where necessary, for the 
transportation of civilian casualties by litter or 
improvised means. 



d. When sick and wounded civilians have been 
evacuated to military medical facilities, they are 
segregated from military personnel and trans- 
ferred to civilian facilities as soon as their physi- 
cal condition permits. Accordingly, measures are 
taken, whenever practicable, to rehabilitate civil- 
ian hospitals on a first priority basis. 

9. Movement of Civilian Supplies 

a. Transportation includes the utilization of 
civilian and military transportation for the move- 
ment of civilian supplies. Use of public transpor- 
tation facilities not operated by the Transporta- 
tion Corps for military purposes is coordinated 
through the G5 of the command charged with the 
control or supervision of such facilities. 

b. When authorized by competent authority, 
civilian transportation may be requisitioned for 
military use. In the allocation of civilian trans- 
port between military and civilian use, careful 
consideration must be given to the terms of the 
civil affairs agreements for the movement of food. 
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olothing, medical, and other supplies. Except in 
emergency situations, civilian vehicles should not 
be used for military purposes. Civilian vehicles 
are returned to their proper owners as soon as ef- 
fective control over their use can be exercised by 
civilian authorities. 

0. Upon entry into an area previously under 
enemy control, all civilian vehicles, trucks, and 
animal-drawn carts required for the transporta- 
tion of civilian supplies are organized into trans- 
portation pools for operation under the supervi- 
sion of GA units in the area. The organization of 
vehicles into pools provides the most effective 
means for the movement of civilians and transpior- 
tation of essential civilian supplies. To the maxi- 
mum practicable extent, such vehicles are oper- 
ated by their owners. 



d. When local or captured enemy supplies and 
facilities are not available, minimum amounts of 
fuel, lubricants, tires, and spare parte from mili- 
tary stocks, and essential military maintenance 
facilities, are made available by the responsible 
military commander for utilization by civilian 
transportation pools under the supervision of CA 
units. Issues of supplies are made against ap- 
proved trip tickets and are restricted to the con- 
trolled employment of the vehicles in meeting the 
approved transportation needs of the community 
involved. Commanders of CA units estimate future 
requirements for military stocks for fuels and 
lubricants in advance and submit the necessary 
requisitions through appropriate command or sup- 
ply channels. 




APPENDIX I 

DISPLACED PERSONS, REFUGEES, AND EVACUEES 



1. General 

a. Application. The CA tasks discussed herein 
are applicable under circumstances of limited or 
general war with CA authority vested in the mili- 
tary commander. In certain circumstances during 
peace and cold war, where the military commander 
is not vested with CA authority, CA functional 
teams may assist, advise, and support allied civil- 
ians or indigenous military governmental authori- 
ties in the performance of these tasks. 

&. Defmtiom. 

(1) A displaced person is a civilian who is 
outside the boundaries of his country in 
time of war, who may or may not be desir- 
ous of repatriation, and may require as- 
sistance in obtaining food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

A refugee is a civilian who has left his 
home to seek safety elsewhere within his 
own country. 

(3) An evacuee is a civilian removed from his 
place of residence by military direction 
for reasons of his own security or the re- 
quirements of the military situation. 

2. Control 

a. During combat operations effective control of 
the movement of civilians is of primary im- 
portance. Disorganized masses seriously impair 
the movement of military units, endanger security, 
and threaten the health of the military force. 
Eefugees and displaced persons also constitute a 
potent weapon which the enemy may use to dis- 
rupt friendly military operations. To prevent 
interference with military operations from the 
movement of the local populace, it is essential that 
civil administration be reconstituted at the earliest 
practicable time and that constructive direction be 
given tlirough civil autiiorities to the local 
populace. 



ft. The theater commander plans and prepares 
directives covering policies and procedures for 
care, control, and disposition of refugees, evacuees, 
and displaced persons. All commanders are under 
the legal obligation imposed by the rules of inter- 
national law, including the Geneva Convention of 
1949, to provide a minimum standard of humane 
care and treatment, to establish law and order, and 
to protect private property. Additional humani- 
tarian considerations are obseiwed whenever pos- 
sible, providing they do not result in interference 
with military operations. 

c. Detailed planning for the care and control of 
refugees, evacuees, and displaced persons should 
include such matters as the authorized extent of 
migration and evacuation ; location and establish- 
ment of camps ; standards of care ; status and ulti- 
mate disposition of refugees and displaced persons 
from allied, neutral, or enemy coimtries ; extent of 
local governmental authority over nonnational 
civilians; and designation of routes for refugees 
movement, military and civilian police to provide 
traffic control, intelligence detachments to screen 
personnel, and CA units to supervise camp 
operations. 

(1) During a fluid situation, it is desirable 
to billeit refugees with the local popula- 
tion in nearby communities to the great- 
est practicable extent rather than to move 
them to the rear through assembly areas 
to camps. When frontline tactical units 
have advanced sufficiently, it is advan- 
tageous to permit the early return of 
refugees to their homes. Logistical sup- 
port requirements may, however, delay 
the return of refugees to centers of 
population. In a static or slow moving 
situation, it may be necessary to collect 
and move all refugees to the rear. 

(2) All movements of refugees, evacuees, and 
displaced persons to the rear are made on 
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designated secondary roads. Maximum 
utilization is made of local transportation 
and police. 

(3) The ultimate disposition of refugees is to 
allow them to return to their homes as 
quickly as tactical considerations permit 
in order to lessen the burden on the mili- 
tary force and the civilian economy for 
their support and to lessen the danger of 
disease which accompanies the grouping 
of peoples in confined areas. When 
refugees are returned to their homes, they 
can assist in the restoration of their towns 
and contribute to their own support. 

(4) The ultimate disposition of displaced 
persons is to resettle them, preferably in 
their own country or in any area of their 
choice consistent with U.S. policy and 
international agreements. The early re- 
settlement of such displaced persons 
shortens the period of time during which 
they are a responsibility of the military 
commander. In either a fluid or a static 
situation, displaced persons are formed 
in groups and moved through assembly 
areas to displaced person camps as soon as 
the tactical situation permits. 

(5) The ultimate disposition of evacuees will 
vary with the reasons for evacuation, but 
generally they will be returned to their 
places of residence. However, circum- 
stances may dictate their resettlement in 
other areas of their choice within the 
scope of U.S. policy and the terms of 
international agreements. 

d. To prevent infiltration by guerrillas, enemy 
agents, and escaping members of the hostile 
armed forces, it is essential to establish control 
points; screen refugees, evacuees, and displaced 
persons; search suspected individuals; and impose 
restrictions on movement. Although screening 
activities may be performed initially by military 
police, intelligence, or other type units, they are. 
most effectively conducted by using friendly and 
reliable local police or civilians under the supervi- 
sion of CA units. Administrative controls must be 
conducted with care to prevent the alienation of 
people who are sympathetic to U.S. obiectives. 

3. Evacuation 

a. Whenever possible, the rearward evacuation 
of ccanmunities in forward combat or other areas is 



avoided. Evacuation removes civilians from areas 
where they can maintain themselves; provides 
material for enemy propaganda; arouses resent- 
ment ; complicates the control of their movements; 
increases the difficulties of maintaining adequate 
security; necessitates the use of military transport 
and the expenditure of additional food, fuel, cloth- 
ing, and medical supplies; and may create epi- 
demic conditions and decrease availability of 
facilities to support military operations. 

6. If tactical consideratioi^ require, civilians 
may be removed from forward areas and not be 
permitted to return to their homes until the ad- 
vance of friendly elements has resulted m the 
establishment of a new forward zone. The removal 
of civilians may be partial or complete, as security 
considerations require. If practicable, livestock 
should be evacuated with the civilians. When 
civilians have been removed from an area, they 
are not permitted to return to their homes until 
authorized. However, when the military situation 
permits, civilians may be returned to their homes 
under escort in order to rescue livestock or mini- 
mize personnel losses which may impair the local 
economy. 

(1) The decision for this action must be made 
by the division or higher commander. A 
rearward evacuation beyond the division 
rear boundary is made only after coordi- 
nation with corps or field army. 

(2) Civilians are evacuated to the rear only 
when necessary to — 

(a) Eemove them as a hindrance to mili- 
tary operations. 

(&) Provide for increased security of troops 
and installations and to safeguard in- 
formation. 

(c) Provide for their safety and welfare 
by removing them from the frontlines. 

(3) Civilians ‘may be evacuated when — 

(a) There is time for the evacuation to be 
accomplished. 

(S) Density, character, and composition of 
the population render such evacuation 
necessary. 

(c) Means are available to accomplish the 
evacuation. 

( d) Routes are available for the evacuation. 

(e) Areas are available to absorb the 
evacuees. 

(/) Distances involved are not prohibitive. 
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(^) Fallout from nuclear attack lias not 
made movement impracticable. 

0 . Duties of a CA unit commander in an evacua- 
tion include — 

(1) Supervising' the executitm of plans for 
evacuation. 

(2) Arranging for the employment of ci-vil- 
ian transportation to the fullest extent 
possible for the transport of civilians. 

(3) Arranging for the estalbbshment and 
maintenance of feeding stations along 
routes. 

(4) Insuring that plans for reception have 
been made. 

(5) Arranging for establishment of civilian 
collecting points and civiUan assembly 
areas. 

d. When a decision is made to accomplish the 
mass evacuation of a community, detailed plans 
are made to prevent stragglers or uncontrolled 
groups from disrupting forward movement of 
military units and supplies. Mass evacuation plan- 
ning includes — 

(1) Tra/nsportaMon. Maximum use will be 
made of civilian transportation. If this 
is not available, military vehicles should 
be requested for the old, the very young, 
and the sick. 

(2) Distcmoe. The distance of the move from 
the point of departure should be no 
greater than is necessary to meet the 
uiiuimnnn objective for which the move- 
ment is planned. 

(3 ) FaUout. Where radioactive fallout has oc- 
curred, or is anticipated, precautions are 
taken to avoid moving civilians down- 
wind from the actual or anticipated nu- 
clear attack. 

(4) Soreemmg. Security screening and docu- 
mentation of evacuees should he accom- 
plished at the earliest possible moment. 

(5) Identification. If possible, every evacuee 
is provided with and required to wear 
visibly on his person a tag identifying 
him by name, or is provided an official 
identification card indicating the locality 
from whioh evacuated and bearing other 
pertiaent information. 

(6) Briefing of evacuees. Briefing to explain 
the purpose of the move, restrictions on 
personal belongings, and the methods of 
passive air defense is accomplished by 



leaflets, loudspeakers, posters, or other 
means available prior to beginning the 
movement. 

(7) Impedimerda. Each person is allowed to 
take a predetermined allowance of per- 
sonal effects. 

(8) Rations. If the move will require not 
more than 2 days, rations may be issued 
at the time of departure to each person 
evacuated, or rations may be issued at 
designated points en route. 

(9) Priority. The mission will determine 
categories and timing of evacuations of 
specific groups. 

(10) Assembly areas amd ccmps. Housing 
should be such that it will not endanger 
the health of the evacuees, nor unneces- 
sarily increase the suffering caused by the 
evacuation. Issues of food fuel, clothing, 
and medical supplies are furnished in ad- 
vance to the assembly area receiving the 
evacuee. 

(11) MaUcdl care. The health and physical 
well-'being of the evacuees are difficult 
problems. TTse of civilian medical person- 
nel is highly desirable. Civilian medical 
personnel are supplemented by military 
medical personnel, if necessary and avail- 
able, to assure meeting standards of medi- 
cal care required, to protect the health of 
military pereonnel, and to comply with 
international law. Appropriate health 
measures will be taken prior to movement 
to prevent spread of infectious diseases 
and development of epidemics. 

(12) Religions needs. When practicable, the 
religious needs of the evacuees are ascer- 
tained, and facilities are made available 
for worship, through the use of civilian 
religious personnel assisted by military 
chaplains, if available and required. 

(13) Duration. The duration of the evacua- 
tion should be no greater than that nec- 
essary to meet the objective for which the 
movement is planned. 

(14) Return. Plans for mass evacuation also 
include provision for the return of the 
evacuees as well as criteria for determin- 
ing the duration of their absence. Areas 
subjected to CBE attack are carefully 
screened for safety of occupancy before 
return movement is accomplished. 
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e. Standfast orders normally are issued to civil- 
ians in order to prevent interference with military 
operations and to preclude disclosure of the plan 
of operation. In a retrograde movement, however, 
experience has shown that such orders are not 
obeyed if a population fears the enemy and civil 
police are ineffective. Therefore, the rearward 
evacuation of civilians in special categories and 
priorities may be authorized by policies of higher 
headquarters. Policies pertaining to evacuation are 
implemented by subordinate tactical commanders 
as the military situation permits. Evacuation 
priorities may include persons and resources ac- 
cording to the following priorities : 

(1) Persons subject to reprisals, such as civil 
officials and resistance leaders who have 
worked for the military forces of the 
United States and its allies and their im- 
mediate families. 

(2) Other civilians including scientific, medi- 
cal, and religious personnel. 

(3) Civil police. 

(4) Materiel of immediate value to the enemy 
forces except such items as medical sup- 
plies and foodstuffs essential for civilian 
needs, personal property, or any other 
material covered by international law or 
humanitarian considerations. Equipment 
or materiel in certain categories, capable 
of immediate conversion to military use 
by hostile forces and not capable of evac- 
uation, such as petroleum products, weap- 
ons, means of heavy transport, and public 
communications equipment may be de- 
stroyed. 

4. Collecting Points 

Civilian collecting points are temporary areas 
designated for the assembly of small numbers of 
refugees, evacuees, and displaced persons prior 
to their evacuation. At collecting points, only 
minimtim emergency relief for limited periods is 
provided. Collecting points should be in defilade, 
accessible by road, and near water. 

5. Assembly Areas and Camps 

a. An assembly area provides a temporary as- 
sembling place for refugees, evacuees, and dis- 
placed persons in preparation for further move- 
ment to refugee camps or for resettlement in local 
communities. Assembly areas, which are generally 
designed to accommodate a larger number of per- 



sons than a civilian collecting point, provide addi- 
tional emergency relief to include food, clothing, 
medical supplies, medical treatment, and limited 
shelter. In assembly areas, the process of screen- 
ing to segregate prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees for separate handling by military police 
units is continued. In addition, action is com- 
menced to segregate civilians by nationality or 
ethnic groups in preparation for movement to 
designated camps. A continuous effort must be 
made to identify and segregate individuals whose 
interests are inimical to those of the United States 
and its allies. 

b. Assembly areas and camps serve as tempo- 
rary or semipermanent places for the grouping of 
refugees, evacuees, and displaced persons prior to 
the return of such persons to their normal places 
of habitation, resettlement in local communities, 
repatriation to their own countries, or other desig- 
nated disposition. Normally they are located in 
the field army rear area or in the communications 
zone. Camps may utilize available civilian accom- 
modations or military construction. 

(1) In these camps, a further segregation of 
refugees and displaced persons takes place 
according to nationality or ethnic group. 
Continuing action is taken to detect 
enemy civilians who should be interned; 
examine civilians for communicable and 
other diseases; prepare individual iden- 
tification records; reestablish family 
groups; provide food, clothing, and addi- 
tional medical care; and prepare indi- 
viduals for future disposition. 

(2) In the designation of locations, care is 
taken to avoid those which are in the 
vicinity of profitable targets, such as vital 
communications centers and large mili- 
tary installations. In the selection of local 
facilities, consideration is given to the 
temporary or semipermanent nature of 
the facilities to be established, and to such 
factors as weather proof roofing, solid 
floors, ventilation, provisions for water 
supply, sewage and waste disposal, and 
proximity to local sources of food supply. 
Another factor in. camp location is 
whether inhabitants will be a source of 
iudigenouS labor. 

(3) The specific type of authorized construc- 
tion, which is the TnininniTn necessary to 
satisfy the requirements of the particular 
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situation, varies according to local cli- 
mate, anticipated permanency of the par- 
ticular camp, number of camps to be 
constructed, extent of local sources of 
labor and materials, and the availability 
from military resources of engineer mate- 
rials and assistance. Whenever possible, 
construction is accomplished by the refu- 
gees, evacuees, or displaced persons, 
themselves, or by local agencies of gov- 
ernment employing civilian labor. Local 
sources of materials are utilized to the 
maximum practicable extent in accord- 
ance with legal limitations. 

(4) The administration and operation usu- 
ally is directed by a CA platoon under 
the supervision of its company headquar- 
ters. The parent CA company provides 
technical advice, support, and assistance, 
and may furnish additional platoons and 
functional teams or specialists, such as 
displaced persons, public health, public 
welfare, or public safety, at any particu- 
lar camp according to the requirranehts 
of the particular situation. In the event 
that additional functional teams or 
specialists are required beyond the capa- 
bilities of the CA company, the company 



commander requests necessary assistance 
from the CA battalion. Because of the 
large numbers of refugees, displaced per- 
sons and evacuees for whom control and 
care normally must be provided, maxi- 
mum attention must be given to the use 
of local civilian personnel to provide the 
cadre for camp administration. This 
cadre should be organized and trained 
prior to the opening of the camp. When- 
ever practicable, civilian personnel 
should be obtained from public and pri- 
vate welfare organizations and employed 
under military supervision. 

(5) Inmates of camps should be required not 
only to establish and maintain the orga- 
nization for internal camp administra- 
tion but also to assist in maintaining the 
physical security of the installation. 
Within the limitations imposed by inter- 
national law, camps should provide the 
necessary labor for their own operations 
and within applicable limitations should 
be considered as a source of labor. Allied 
liaison officers and representatives of in- 
ternational organizations and of local 
governments are conducted on visits to 
camps as required. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE, AREA DAMAGE CONTROL 
AND REAR AREA SECURITY 



1. General 

It ■will be noted that the civil affairs tasks dis- 
cussed herein are applicable under circumstances 
of limited or general -war with civil affairs author- 
ity vested in the military commander. In certain 
circumstances during peace and cold war, where 
the military commander is not vested with civil 
affairs authority, CA functional teams may assist, 
advise, and support allied military governmental 
or civilian authorities in the performance of these 
tasks. 

2. Civil Defense and Area Damage Control 

a. Civil defense includes the mobilization, or- 
ganization, and direction of the civil population to 
minimize by passive measures the effects of enemy 
action on all aspects of civil life. Because of the 
extensive impact on civilian populations and econ- 
omies that may result from use of mass destruction 
weapons, careful development and implementation 
of civil defense plans are essential to preserve the 
stability and security of civil government. In ad- 
dition, dvil defense contributes to the protection 
of military installations from damage; may mini- 
mize military casualties; permits the continuance 
of local support to military operations; and gen- 
erally reduces the extent of disruption to military 
operations. 

1>. Area damage control in military operations 
condsts of preventive and control measures taken 
before, during, and after an attack to minimize its 
effects on military operations. It serves to assist 
in the continuation or reestablishment of adminis- 
trative support. Generally rear areas are divided 
into subareas for damage control purposes. A rear 
area security control center is established by the 
responsible commander to implement and coor- 
dinate rear area defense and damage control, and 
subordinate control centers are established in each 



subarea. Area damage control planning is a general 
staff responsibility of G4, while rear area security 
plans are prepared under the supervision of G3. 
Civil defense is within the purview of G5. 

G. Civil defense, area damage control, and rear 
area security planning and operations should be 
mutually supporting. Preattack planning will give 
consideration to such matters as camouflage, cir- 
culation of traflBlc, movement of individuals, black- 
outs, construction of shelters, warning systems, 
labor, firefighting and decontamination proce- 
dures, equipment, and personnel. In postattack 
recovery operations, radiological survey and de- 
contamination processes will benefit both military 
personnel and civilians. Civilian and military fire- 
fighting equipment and labor potential can be 
coordinated or pooled, where advantageous, as can 
medical services. Any major movement of civilians 
as the result of an attack will have a direct bearing 
on the circulation of military traf&c. In repair and 
reconstruction activities, equipment, technicians, 
labor, and materiel of troop units concerned and 
the capabilities of civilian population should be 
coordinated to the maximum advantage of both. 

d. The G5 has general staff supervision over 
civil defense activities and may assign the re- 
sponability for civil defense planning and meas- 
ures for the control of the civilian populace to the 
CA unit commander. The CA unit commander is 
responsible for implementation of civil defense 
plans and for coordination of control measures 
with appropriate agencies of government. To the 
maximum extent practicable, local ofBicials are held 
responsbile for organization of local civil defense 
activities and effective conduct of civil defense 
measures. 

«. Civil defense planning is not confined to pro- 
tective measures agaiost weapons in the mass de- 
struction category, but must include protection 
against all types of warfare, and against all forms 
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of natural disaster such as floods, fires, and earth- 
quakes. In the development of civil defense plans, 
consideration is given to — 

( 1 ) Correlation with the area damage control 
plan. 

(2) Provisions for emergency repair of vital 
installations, fire prevention and protec- 
tion, disposal of enemy explosive 
ordnance, and emergency hospitalization 
of civilian personnel. 

(3) Maximum utilization of existing local 
plans, organizations, and facilities. 

(4) Mutual support provisions to enable both 
military and civilian rescue and working 
parties and their equipment to be em- 
ployed in the installations and facilities 
of either. 

(5) Establishment of civilian control centers 
in the vicinity of subarea control centers, 
whenever feasible, in order to receive air 
raid warnings, dispatch orders, direct 
emergency services, and coordinate meas- 
ures between military and civil organiza- 
tions and facilities. 

(6) Coordination of neighboring civil defense 
organizations particularly when the 
boundaries of military sectors cross po- 
litical boundaries. 

Establishment of civil defense organiza- 
tions in towns and cities where they do not 
already exist. 

(8) Establishment of civil defense organi- 
zations at provincial and national levels 
as soon as the situation permits. 

(9) Organization and training of personnel 
of fixed support installations or facilities 
for provision of emergency hospitaliza- 
tion, housing, feeding, and mobile reserve 
teams capable of rapid movement for the 
performance of police, rescue, fire, medi- 
cal, and engineering services. 

(10) Plans for the evacuation of cities and 
towns rendered unsafe as a result of nu- 
clear attads or natural disasters, and 
necessary transportation and control. 

(11) Development of protective measures 
against guerrillas, infiltrators, and sub- 
versive elements during a period of dis- 
ruption or disorganization. 

(12) Education of the local population in 
civil defense operations and provision for 
the dissemination of information, orders, 



and instructions requiring group action, 
and assignment of individual responsi- 
bilities. 

/. The CA unit commander coordinates the ac- 
tivities of the various functional specialists who 
supervise the local agencies of government and 
civil defense services most closely related to their 
respective specialties. Organization or augmen- 
tation of the following types of services is desirable 
in most situations. 

(1) Police services. 

(2) Fire services. 

(3) Warden services. 

(4) Public health services. 

(5) CBR defense services. 

(6) Rescue and engineering services. 

(7) Communications and transportation. 

(8) Public welfare services. 

(9) Local information bureaus. 

g. Logistical planning should include provi- 
sions for anticipated requirements of civil defense 
equipment and supplies in order that unscheduled 
diversions from military stocks will be minimized. 
The stockpiling of selected salvage items such as 
material for shelter construction, clothing and 
blankets will assist in reducing the drain on mili- 
tary stocks. Civil defense equipment and supplies 
which should be available for issue to the local 
government may include firefighting and other 
heavy equipment, tools, and civilian relief sup- 
plies. 

3. Rear Area Security 

a. In rear areas, civil affairs operations increase 
in scope and complexity. Refugees, evaeuees, and 
displaced persons moving back from combat areas 
must be fed, sheltered, and controlled. Civilian 
administration is reconstituted ; and programs are 
instituted to support military operations, prevent 
disaffection, relieve distress, and initiate rehabili- 
tative measures. Steps must be taken to alleviate 
disease, hardship, idleness, and inequities of an 
economic, political, or social nature. 

5. In rear area security operations, a maximum 
effort should be made to use available loyal in- 
digenous personnel to assist in security of the area. 
Civil affairs programs can play an important role 
in rear area security operations. Examples of civil 
affairs operations which can muster civil assist- 
ance are — 

(1) Increasing the efficiency of the local ad- 
ministration so that orders, intelligence. 
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requests, and information pass expedi- 
tiously in either direction between the 
military commander, the civil adminis- 
tration, and the populace. 

(2) Improving the efficiency of the civil 
police and its image with the populace in 
order to enhance its effectiveness in 
security, control, and intelligence. 

(3) Improving local health through public 
health measures to enhance the govern- 
ment image, increase civilian productiv- 
ity, and eradicate contagious disease. 

(4) Initiating or improving public welfare 
activities, such as centers for the aged. 

(5) Locating and negotiating for civilian re- 
sources required for military use. 

(6) Organizing or modernizing public facili- 
ties such as water distribution, sewage 
disposal, power, communications, and 
transportation to increase the general ef- 
ficiency and productivity of the area. 

(7) Preparing and disseminating informa- 
tion through military and civilian infor- 
mation and psychological operations 
media. 

4. Counterguerrilla Operations 

a. It is essential that initial cavil affairs opera- 
tions be directed primarily toward gaining con- 
trol of the populace in land areas occupied or lib- 
erated by the military force. Guerrillas depend on 
the active support of the local inhabitants for 
food, medical supplies, shelter, inteffligence, and 
personnel. No effective guerrilla movement can ex- 
ist without the passive sympathy of the local 
population; therefore, a basic objective of coun- 
terguerriUa ojierations is to separate guerrilla 
forces from civilian support. Since guerrillas 
thrive on confusion and the disorganization of 
government, civil affairs operations are conducted 
to engender stable conditions through local relief, 
restoration of law and order, a resumption of 
agricultural production, reestablishment of local 
government, and measures to enlist the active sup- 
port and sympathy of the local populace. Appro- 
priate consideration is given to the use of rewards 
for friendly assistance, imposition of punishment 
for collaboration with guerrillas, employment of 
propaganda media, and imposition of necessary 
restrictive measures. 

&. When the local populace collaborates with 
hostile guerrilla forces, rigid controls and restric- 



tions are imposed. Such controls and restrictions 
may be relaxed subsequently according to the 
requirements of the situation. Punishment for 
violation of regulations and restrictions must be 
just and deserved to prevent exploitation by guer- 
rillas. Maximum publicity is given to those of- 
fenses for which punishment is imposed. In order 
to reduce collaboration with guerrillas, it may be 
desirable to impose strict rationing controls on 
the production, distribution, and consumption of 
food, clothing, medical and other supplies. 

(7. Planning for rear area security Is initiated 
without delay, is continuous, and includes plans to 
prevent, minimize, and combat enemy guerrilla 
activities. Planning for defense against guerrilla 
action requires a detailed analysis of intelligence 
of the area of operations including the enemy, 
weather, terrain, national characteristics, customs, 
beliefs, and desires of the people. Consideration is 
given to political and economic policies that are 
necessary to gain control of the area and its popu- 
lace. Plans must be effectively coordinated with 
adjacent commands and vigorously implemented 
in all areas to prevent the movement of guerrillas. 

d. Local and national police security detach- 
ments and other formations of local personnel and 
displaced persons are organized and utilized to 
guard critical installations against sabotage and 
to function as information collecting agencies. In 
rear areas, local civilians who are dependable and 
sympathetic are employed in security units and 
as agents and informers to infiltrate guerrilla units 
and report their movements and locations. Labor 
and service units may be utilized in the stora^ 
and distribution of supplies and the preparation 
of defensive works. 

e. Screening of local civilian employees is es- 
sential to prevent information of military opera- 
tions and troop movements from falling into the 
hands of guerrillas and infiltrators. 

/. It may be necessary to provide e^ntial items 
of supply to segments of the civilian populace, 
including victims of resistance force attacks, 
groups which have been relocated or concentrated 
for security reasons, and other civilians whose re- 
slstence to insurgent forces ma:y be weakened by 
hunger and distress. These supplies initially will 
be limited to such survival items as food, medical 
supplies, clothing, fuel, and construction material. 
Emergency supplies must be safeguarded and con- 
trolled to insure equitable distribution and their 
denial to hostUe elements. 
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g. No insurgeat movement will achieve success 
without the willing or coerced support of a portion 
of the civilian populace. The following are sug- 
gested methods of control of civilians which may 
be adopted by CA units : 

(1) Confiscate weapons to reduce their avail- 
ability to guerrilla seizure. Establish an 
accountability system for those weapons 
retained by civilians. 

(2) Register all civilians and set up an iden- 
tity card ^stem. 

(3) Establish a curfew with due considera- 
tion for civilian needs. 

(4) Set up circulation controls. - 

(5) Suspend such personal rights as naay be 
necessary to allow searches and arrest 
on suspicion. 

(6) Evacuate designated areas. 

(7) Provide security for friendly civilians 
and their families. 

(8) Esta,blish a reporting ^stem covering 
treatment of wounds and administration 
of medical aid. 

(9) Furnish relief supplies as required. 

(10) Conduct educational forums to counter 
insurgent propaganda and outline posi- 
tive programs. 

(11) Secure reports on absentee employees. 

(12) Mginf.ain control and accountability 
over foodstuffs, medicine, livestock, raw 
material, or other matter which may be 
of assistance to guerrillas. 

(13) Establish rationing systems for critical 
items. 

(14) Confiscate property of collaborators. 



(16) Censor media of public communication. 

(16) License all forms of transportation. 

(17) Establish an information program with 
the support of psychological warfare per- 
sonnel to publicize measures taken, 
reasons therefor, and pimishments for 
noncompliance. 

(18) Reward civilians who contribute ac- 
tively to counterresistance programs. 

(19) Restore normal community processes of 
public health, safety, education, com- 
munications, transportation, waste dis- 
posal, water supply, legal processes, and 
other expressions of civil government and 
administration. 

(20) Introduce necessary govemm^ital and 
legal reforms. 

(21) Stimulate production of agricultural 
products and other essential goods. 

(22) Increase development and utilization of 
local resources. 

(23) Improve community relations activities. 

(24) Encourage civic action programs. 

A. Counterguerrilla operations present legal 
and political problems of great complexity and 
sensitivity. Guerrillas, depending upon their status 
under intemational law, may be equated to regu- 
lar armed units of the enemy or be regarded sim- 
ply as brigands and bandits. For information oon- 
ceming legal rules applicable to guerrillas and the 
use of local ihj^bitants in counterguerrilla oper- 
ations, see FM 27-10. 
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APPENDIX K 



SAMPLE ORDINANCES AND NOTICES 



1. The sample ordinances and notices contained in this appendix are models 
for preparation of s imilar documents in military government situations. They 
have no application in situations short of full assumption of executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial authority by the U.S. military commander. 

2. This appendix does not include samples of proclamations, as such docu- 
ments are usually statements of far-reaching policy determination prepared at 
the highest governmental and military command levels for the signature of a 
supreme commander or figure of s imila r statura They are intended for dis- 
semination throughout affected countries and areas and all available channels, 
including civil affairs channels, are employed. CA personnel normally wiU not 
be involved in the drafting of such proclamations. 



EXAMPLE OE AN OEDINANCE PEETAINING TO THE 
CIECULA.TION OF CUEEENCY IN OCCUPIED TEEEITOEY 

OEDINANCE NO. 51 

CUEEENCY 

AETICLE I 

Allied Military Currency 

1. Allied Military Currency Notes bearing local denominations and in 
readily distinquishable form shall be legal tender in the occupied territory for 
the payment of any debt expressed in terms of the local currency. 

2. Allied Military Currency Notes will in all respects be equivalent to any 
other local currency which is legal tender and of equal value. 

3. No person ^aU discriminate between Allied Military Currency Notes 
and any other local currency which is legal tender and of equal value. 

AETICLE II 

Prohibited Transactions 

4. Except as authorized by the Civil Affairs Administrator, no person 
shall make or enter, or offer to enter, into any arrangement or transaction pro- 
viding for payment in or delivery of a currency other than Allied Military 
Currency or Notes or local currency which is legal tender and of equal value. 
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AETICLE m 



Penalties 

5. Any person violating any provision of this Ordinance shall, upon con- 
viction by a Civil AflEaire Court, be liable to any lawful punishment, other than 
death, as the Court may determine. 

AETICLE IV 

6. This Ordinance shall become effective upon the date of its first promul- 
gation. 



General, United States Army 
Civil Affairs Administrator 



EXAMPLE OF AN OEDINANCE PUBLISHED IN OCCUPIED 
TEEEITOEY SPECIFYING PENALTIES FOE CEIMES 
AND OFFENSES 

OEDINANCE NO. 4 

PEOHIBITION OF WEARING OF 

MILITAEY UNIFOEMS 

AETICLE I 

1. No former member of the armed forces and 

no other civilian shall at any time wear or display on his person or clothing any 
military decorations, medals, insignia, or badges or rank or any miniatures 
thereof. 

AETICLE n 

2. From the effective date of this article, no former member of the — ; — 

armed forces and no other civilian shall at any time wear a 

military uniform, or any part thereof, in its regu- 
lation color and pattern. 

3. The wearing of garments which have been produced by dyeing a uni- 
form a color other than (indicated denied colors) or by remodeling it into a 
civilian pattern will be permitted, provided such dyed or remodeled garments 
may not be readily identified as a imiform. This provision does not apply to 

headgear of any military uniform, which will in 

no event be worn. 

AETICLE III 

4. The term “ military uniform” shall mean any 

uniform of — 

(a) Any branch of the . _ armed forces, including 

any armed forces prior to — . — ^ ^ 

(b) The Party, its formations or affiliated 

or supervised organizations, and 

(c) Any para-military organization, and 

police uniforms similar thereto, and shall include all outer garments including 
shirts and headgear but not including boots, shoes, or socks. 



ARTICLE IV 

6. The tenn “insignia” shall include but shall not be limited to coUar, sleeve 
or shoulder ornaments or devices, distinctive braid and distinctive buttons of 
any of the organizations listed in Article TTT. 

6. The term “military decorations and medals” shall include but not be 
limited to decorations and medals awarded to military personnel or to civilians 
for services related to the organizations listed in Article III, or for any other 
services related to military operations, but will not include decorations or medals 
granted or authorized by the government of any of the United Nations. 

t. The term “military insignia and badges of rank” means insignia and 
badges or rank of any of the organizations listed in Article III. 

ARTICLE V 

8. The senior official at each level of government will 

initiate and carry out a program for the remodeling and dyeing of uniforms and 
for the collection and distribution of clothing to those without adequate cloth- 
ing. He is responsible for the distribution of clothing between communities 
within the areas under his jurisdiction. For these purposes, mayors and county 
councillors shall have power to requisition surplus clothing. Without limiting 
individual responsibility hereunder, mayors and county councillors shall be 
responsible for insuring compliance Avithin their areas of the terms of Articles 
I, n, and ni hereto. 

ARTICLE VI 

9. Any person violating any of the proviaons of this Ordinance shall upon 
conviction by a Civil Affairs Court be liable to any lawful punishment, other 
than death as the Court may determine. 

ARTICLE Vn 

10. Articles II and HI of this Ordinance shall become effective on 

Articles I, IV, V, and VI shall become effective on 



General, United States Army 
Civil Affairs A dminis trator 

EXAMPLE OF A NOTICE SPECIFYING HOURS OF 
CURFEW IN OCCUPIED TERRITORY 

NOTICE 

CURFEW 

Until further notice no person within — — — will be permitted to 

circulate on the streets or outside his own house without a permit of Civil Affairs 
authorities between the hours of — and 

Any persons found in the streets without such permit between those hours 
will be severely punished. 

An persons are further warned that military guards are instructed to shoot 
any person seen outside his house after hours attempting to hide or escape. 



Major General, United States Army 
Commanding Gteneral 



APPENDIX L 



APPLICABLE SOLOG’S AND STANAG’S 



(NOTE: In some instances, STANAG’s and SOLOG’s are similar in their 
provimons. In this appendix, where such is the case, the number of the similar 
STANAG or SOLOG will appear in parentheses next to the number of the 
reproduced STANAG or SOLOG.) 

SOLOG AGREEMENT 29 
DETAILS OF AGREEMENT 
CIVIL AFFAHtS/MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 
(Study All) 

General RenuultB 

No standard terminology is essential to this study. 

SOLOG Agreement 

1. The following general principles apply to all Civil Affairs and Military 
Government Operations; they are the basis for initial planning purposes in the 
absence of specific guidance : 

a. Humanity. The principle of humanity prohibits the use of any degree 
of violence not actually necessary for the purpose of the war. War is not an 
excuse for ignoring established humanitarian principles. To a large extent these 
principles have been given concrete form in the law of war; but because all of 
these principles have not become legal rules; a military commander should 
consider whether a proposed course of action would be humane even though not 
prohibited by mtemational law. 

b. Benefit of the Governed. Subject to the requirements of the military 
situation, the principle of governing for the benefit of the governed should be 
observed. 

c. Reciprocal Responsibilities. The commander of an occupying force has 
the right, within the limits set by international law, to demand and enforce 
such obedience from the inhabitants of an occupied area as may be necessary 
for the accomplishment of his mission and the proper administration of the 
area. In return for such obedience, the inhabitants have a right to freedom 
from unnecessary interference with their individual liberty and property rights. 

d. Command Responsibility. Responsibility and authority for the conduct 
of Civil Affairs/Military Government operations are vested in the senior 
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military eommander, who is guided by directives from higher authority, na- 
tional policies, applicable agreements and international law. 

e. Continuity of Policy. Continuity and consistency in policy are essential 
to the success of Civil Affairs/Militaiy Government operations. Therefore, it 
is fundamental that overall policy be developed at governmental or top com- 
mand levels and transmitted through normal command channels. 

f. Inclusion of Civil AfiEairs/Militaiy Government Aspects in Plans and 
Orders. It is essential that military directives, plans and orders contain guidance 
to insure the accomplishment of the Civil Affairs/Military Government mission. 

g. Economy of Personnel. The duties of Civil Affairs/Military Government 
personnel should be confined where possible to supervision over existing or 
reestablished civilian authorities. 

h. Integration in Combined Operations. In combined operations integra- 
tion is desirable. This is achieved by exercising Civil Affairs/Military Govern- 
ment control through a combined command as opposed to establishing separate 
areas of national responsibility. Such integration should be included at appro- 
priate command levels but should not extend to the command of Civil Affairs/ 
Military Government units of one nation by officers of another. 



STANAG AGREEMENT 2055 
CIVIL AEFAIRS/MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 
DETAILS OF AGREEMENT 

GENERAL 



1. It is agreed that the NATO Armed Forces will adopt the principles of op- 
eration for Civil Affairs/Military Government contained in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

SCOPE 

2. The following general principles apply to all Civil Affairs and Military 
Government operations; they are the basis for initial planning purposes in the 
absence of specific guidance; 

a. Humanity. The principle of humanity prohibits the use of any degree 
of violence not actually necessaiy for the purpose of the war. War is not an 
excuse for ignoring established humanitarian principles. To a large extent 
these principles have been given concrete form in the law of war; but because 
all of these principles have not become legal rules, a military commander should 
consider whether a proposed course of action would be humane even though 
not prohibited by international law. 

b. Benefit of the Governed. Subject to the requirements of the military 
situation, the principle of governing for the benefit of the governed should 
be observed. 

c. Reciprocal Responsibilities. The commander of an occupying force has 
the right, within the limits set by international law, to demand and enforce 
such obedience from the inhabitants of an occupied area as may be necessary 
for the accomplishment of his mission and the proper administration of the 
area. In return for such obedience, the inhabitante have a right to freedom 



from uimecessary interference with their individual liberty and property 
righte. 

d. Command Eesponsibility. Eesponsibility and authority for the conduct 
of Civil Affairs/MUitary Government operations are vested in the senior mili- 
tary commander, who is guided by directives from higher authority, national 
policies, applicable agreements and intemational law. 

e. Continuity of Policy. Contiuuity and consistency in policy are essential 
to the success of Civil Affairs/MUitary Government operations. Therefore, it 
is fundamental that overall policy be developed at governmental or top com- 
mand levels and transmitted through normal command channela 

f. Inclusion of Civil Affairs/Military Government Aspects in Plans and 
Orders. It is essential that military directives, plans and orders contain guid- 
ance to insure the accomplishment of the CivU Affairs/MUitary Government 
mission. 

g. Economy of Personnel. The duties of CivU Affairs/MUitary Govern- 
ment personnel diould be confined where possible to supervision over existing 
or reestablished civilian authorities. 

h. Integration in Combined Operations. In Combined Operations, inte- 
gration of CivU Affairs/Military Government may be preferable to establish- 
ing separate areas of national responsibility. The decision of the commander 
of the occupying forces in the matter will depend upon the circumstances 
confronting him. If integration is decided upon, this wUl be achieved by 
exercising CivU Affairs/MUitary Government control through a combined 
command. Such integration should be included at appropriate command levels, 
but should not extend to the command of CivU Affairs/MUitaiy Government 
units or detachments of one nation by officers of another. 

STANAG 2056 (SOLOG 39) 

STAm)ARD CIVIL AEFAIEg/MILlTARY GOVEBNMENT 
DOCUMENTS (PROCLAMATIONS AND ORDIKAMCES) 

DETAILS OF AGBEEMENT 

GENERAL . 

1. It is agreed that the NATO Armed Forces will follow the policies and 
procedures for CivU Affairs/MUitary Government documents such as procla- 
mations and ordinances, indicated in the succeeding paragraphs. 

SCOPE 

2. All initial proclamations and appropriate ordinances should receive the 
approval of the governments concerned prior to promulgation. 

3. Initial proclamations should contain, where appropriate, the following: 

a. Declaration of the occupation. This is formal notice of the fact of 
occupation and of the extent of the area over which the armed forces assume 
jurisdiction. 

b. A statement as to the purpose and policy of the occupation. 

c. A declaration of the supremacy of the theatre commander. This is an 
essential prerequisite to the administration of any Military Government. It 
should announce that a Military Gk>vernor has been appointed and that politi- 
cal ties with, and obligations to, the enemy government, if any, are suspended. 



It should annoTmce that inhabitants will be required to obey orders of the 
theatre commander and his subordinates and to abstain from all acts or words 
of hostility or disrespect to the occupying forces. 

d. CJonfirmation that, unless the military authority directs otherwise, local 
laws and customs will continue in force, local officials will continue in office, and 
officials and emplcyees of all transportation and communications systems and 
of public utilities and other essential services will cany on with their regular 
tasks. 

e. Assurance that persons who obey the instructions of the military 
authority will be protected in their persons, property, religion, and domestic 
rights and will be allowed to cany on their usual occupations. 

f. A statement that further proclamations or ordinances will accompany 
or follow the initial proclamation, specifying in detail what is required of the 
inhabitants. 

g. Place and date document is signed, signature and military title of the 
issuing authority. 

h. In the event the situation above is a Civil Affairs Administration of a 
liberated territory, rather than an occupation, the preceding paragraphs a to f 
should be appropriately modified. 

4. Subsequent proclamations, numbered in sequence, contain detailed rules gov- 
erning the conduct of the population. These rules of conduct may also be set 
forth in ordinances. 

6. The format of Ordinances diould be staudardized to the following extent : 

a. Ordinances should be numbered in sequence. 

b. They should consist of a series of main subdivisions called Articles. 

c. They should contain definitions of any terms used in them which are 
ambiguous or unfamiliar to the persons to whom they are addressed. 

d. The final Article in each ordinance should specify the effective date of 
the ordinance. 

6. Ordinances ^ould be signed by the Military Governor or by some 
authorized subordinate. 

6. Proclamations and ordinances will be published in all such languages as may 
be necessary to insure that they are understood by members of the occupying 
force and by the inhabitants of the occupied territory. 

STANAG 2057 (SOLOG 40) 

CIVIL APFAIRS/MILITAltY GOYERmiENT 
SUBJECTS FOR INSTRUCTION 
DETAILS OF AGREEMENT 

GENERAL 

1. It is agreed that the NATO Armed Forces will adopt the standard list of 
subjects for instruction of Civil Affairs/Military Government contained in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 

SCOPE 

2. The introduction of Civil Affairs and Military Government subjects for 
instruction, the method of providing the information and the amount of time 
to be devoted to each subject of instruction will be decided by the Service 
oonoemed. 



8. Training’ will be conducted to familiarize ail military personnel with Civil 
Affairs and Military Grovermnent operations. The following subjects will be 
included : 

a. The purpose and necessity of Civil Affairs and Military Government 
in military operations. 

b. Eules and conventions governing war, with emphasis on the enforce- 
ment of law, preservation of order, and the prevention of wanton destruction of 
civilian property, oommnnications, records, etc. 

c. Organization and functions of Civil Affairs and MUitaiy Government 
staffs and unita 

d. The individual soldier’s relaticoi to Civil Affairs and Military Govern- 
ment operations. 

4. Training in Civil Affairs and Military Government conducted in courses of 
command and staff schools or colleges will be preceded by training outlined 
in paragraph 3 above and will include the following subjects : 

a. Comparison of systems of government. 

b. Training and employment of Civil Affairs and Military Government 
Tinits and personnel. 

c. Civil Affairs and Military Government planning. 

d. The combined or inter-allied aspects of Civil Affairs and Military Gov- 
ernment operations. 

e. The methods of including Civil Affairs and Military Government prob- 
lems in instructional and training exercises. 

6. Courses for Civil Affairs and Military Government personnel will include 
the following subjects: 

a. History of Civil Affairs and MUitaiy Government. 

b. Comparative government, national, state or provincial, and lower levels. 

c. Organization of the Army. 

d. National policy concerning Civil Affairs/Military Government 
operations. 

e. Staff functions and procedures. 

f . Eules of land warfare and appropriate maritime law. 

g. Civil Affairs/Military Government organization. 

h. Civil Affairs/Military Government functions including courts, public 
safety, public health and others. 

i. Local procurement in support of military operations. 

j. Logistical organization and procedures of the Armed Forces. 

k. The nature of interallied Civil Affairs/MUitary Gk>vemment operations. 
L On mobilization, regional and language training. 

6. Courses conducted at combined training centres will be similar to the courses 
for Civil Affairs/Military Government personnel with additional emphasis on 
interallied operations. 

STANAG 2058 (SOLOG 41) 

CIVIL AFFAIES/MILITAEY GOVEENMENT 
PEINCIPLES OF OEGANIZATION 
DETAILS OF AGEEEMENT 

GENEEAL 

1. It is agreed that the NATO Armed Forces accept the principles of organiza- 
tion for Civil Affairs/Militaiy Government as shown in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 



S(X)PE 

2. Civil Afiaira/MiHtaiyGOTemment is a oammand responsibility. 

8. The function of Civil Affairs/Military Government is supervised and 
directed by the commander, assisted by an appropriate staff. 

4. Civil Aff airs/hfilitaiy Government operations are performed executively by 
Civil Affairs/Military Government imits or detachments insofar as practicable. 
8. The organization for Civil Affairs/Military Government is flexible in order 
to function effectively under varying situations and contingencies. 

6. Integraton of Civil Affairs/Military Government personnel is desirable in 
combined operations. The decision of the Commander of the occupying forces 
in the matter will depend upon the circumstances confronting him. If integra- 
tion is decided upon it should not normally extend to the command of Civil 
Affairs/Military Government units or detachments of one nation by officers of 
another. 

7. The Armed Forces of the NATO countries will accept responsibility for 
appropriate administration and support required by attached Civil Affairs/ 
Military Government personnel or units of any of the other Armed Forces. 



SOLOG AGREEMENT 42 
DETAILS OF AGREEMENT 

CIVIL AFFAIRS/MILITARy GOVERNMENT TRAINING 

PRINCIPLES 

{Study D 3) 

General Remarks 

No standardized terminology is essential to this study. 

SOLOG Agreement 

1. The introduction of Civil Affairs/Military Government training, the method 
of providing the instruction and the amount of time devoted to training wiU 
be decided by the army concerned. 

2. Basic orientation in Civil Affairs/Military Government wiU be provided for 
all Army personnel on active duty prior to or during movement overseas. 

3. Additional general instruction will be given to all army officers on active duty 
to impart a knowledge, at least equivalent to that required in regard to organiza- 
tion and operation of administrative and technical services. 

4. Advanced instruction wiU be given at high level military schools at which 
officers axe trained for command and staff assignments. 

6. Maneuvers and other training exercises wiU include problems requiring the 
participaition of Civil Affairs/Military Government units and personnel. 

6. CivU Affairs/Military Government personnel will receive military training. 

7. The functional training provided for specialists wiR be designed to adapt 
their civilian specialties to military operations. 

8. CSvil Affairs/Military Government peisoonri will receive appropriate 
regional training in accordance with their planned assignment. 

2. Civil Affairs/Military Government personnel assigned to a theater or area 
having an inter-alKed command should normally receive additional training 
at a combined trahung center. 
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STANAG NO. 2065 
DETAILS OF AGEEEMENT 



CIVIL AFFAIRS/MILITAEY GOVERNMENT 
TRAINING PRINCIPLES FOR NATO ARMED FORCES 

GENERAL 

1, It is agreed that the NATO Armed Forces accept the following principles 
for training in Civil Aflairs/Military Government, 

SCOPE 

2, Introduction of Training 

The introduction of Civil Affairs/Military Government training, the 
method of providing the instruction and the amount of time devoted to training 
win be decided by the Service concerned. 

3. Basic Training 

Basic orientation in Civil Affairs, Military Government will be provided 
for all Service personnel on active duty, 

4, Further Training 

a. Additional general instruction should be given to all officers on active 
duty to impart a knowledge at least equivalent to that required in regard to 
organization and operation of administrative and technical services. 

b. Advanced instruction wiU be given at high level military schools at 
which officers are trained for command and staff assignments, 

5. Maneuvers and Exercises 

Maneuvers and other training exercises will when practicable include prob- 
lems requiring the participation of Civil Affairs/Military Government units 
and personnel. 

6. Training of Civil Affairs/Military Government Personnel 

a. Civil Affairs/Military Government personnel will receive military 
training. 

b. The functional training provided for specialist personnel will be de- 
signed to adapt their civilian specialties to militaiy operations, 

c. Civil Affairs/Military Government personnel will receive appropriate 
regional training in accordance with their planned assignment. 

d. Civil Affairs/Military Government personnel assigned to a theater or 
area having an inter-allied command should normally receive additional train- 
ing at a combined training center and/or school. 



APPENDIX M 



CA FUNCTIONAL CHECKLIST 



1. This checklist of civil affairs functions is intended as a guide for non-CA 
units and personnel who may become involved in civil affairs activities, as well 
as for CA staff officers and units. Those items listed within each functional 
area indicate the activities generally to be performed under all situations, in 
addition to those particularly pertinent to the intensity of conflict concerned. 
Performance of these functions will be accomplished within the framework 
of applicable policy guidance and directives of higher headquarters. 

2. It is recognized that a number of these listed activities will be beyond 
the capabilities of non-CA units and personnel. However, this checklist will at 
least assist the coinmander in identifying and isolating his civU affairs prob- 
lems and, as appropriate, permit him to seek trained assistance. 

3. This list is not exhaustive, but does contain those civil affairs tasks, 
the performance of which can be commonly anticipated at all levels of com- 
mand in one form or another. A statement of all functional team capabilities 
is contained in appendix C. 

(CA Functional Checklist located in back of manual) 
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Functional airea 


All situations 


Stability operations 


Mid And high intensity conflict 


Occupied friendly 


Occupied hostile 


ARTS, MO*N- 
UMENTS,, 
AND 

ARCHIVES 


Advise the commander about protection 
of traditional culture, customs, and 
arts of an area. 

Recommend measures for protecting and 
safeguarding cultural properties such as 
religious buildings, monuments, and 
objects of archaeological, historic, and 
artistic value. 

List location of historic buildings, monu- 
ments, libraries, and relies. 

Determine guidelines on use of cultural 
and historic buildings for emergencies. 

Develop list of authorities on fine arts 
and archives. 

Prepare program and assist in troop 
education concerning importance of 
preserving arts, monuments, and ar- 
chives. 

Develop and maintain cultural data for 
the area. 


Same as under “All Situations” 
in primarily advisory role to 
host government. 


Same as under "All Situa- 
tions”, plus: 

Within command policy, 
assist in restoration of 
significant monuments and 
art objects. 

Assist in locating and re- 
turning arts, relics, monu- 
ments, libraries, and 
similar properties to their 
rightful place and owner- 
ship. 


Same as under “Occupied 
Friendly” except emphasis 
is placed on directory 
rather than advisory role. 


CIVIL 

DEFENSE 


Prepare required civil defense plans. 

Recruit personnel for training in locating 
shelters and evacuation routes. 

Provide for stockpiling necessary food 
and medical supplies. 

Provide for adequate warning systems. 

Provide for volunteer agencies, i.e., fire, 
police rescue and emergency squads. 

Provide for explosive ordinance removal. 

Provide for emergency welfare services. 

Advise commander on civil defense plans 
and measures. 


Advise local government: 

On civil defense plan- 
ning. 

On sufficient shelters for 
population. 

On emergency supplies 
(food, water, medical 
supplies) . 

Establish liaison with local 
U.S. representatives in area: 

On adequate warning 
system. 

On populace control. 

On recruiting and train- 
ing of personnel. 

Provide assistance in shelter 

marking. 

Provide advice on proper 
welfare measures to be taken. 


Implement all civil defense 
plans. 

Insure sufficient police are 
available to control traffic 
and panic. 

Educate population in use of 
protective measures in 
CBR attack. 

Assist in activation of all 
emergency and voluntary 
personnel, emergency wel- 
fare measures, and repair 
squads for vital facilities. 

Assist in implementing debris 
removal plan. 


Same as “Occupied 
Friendly”, plus: 
Establish decontaminating 
stations. 

Enforce all passive defense 
measures. 


CIVIL INFOR- 
MATION 


Advise commander on u.sc of civil infor- 
mation to support military operations. 

Develop a community relations plan. 

Establish liaison with U.S. and host 
country military and civilian informa- 
tion agencies and media. 

Keep current information on political, 
economic, and sociological aspects of 
the area. 


Establish working relationship 
with USIS, and with host 
country, international, and 
other civil information 
agencies. 

Advise and assist in establish- 
ing programs to: 

Explain U.S. presence 
in host country. 

Familiarize U.S. per- 
sonnel with the customs and 
traditions of the host 
country. 

Win the respect of the 
people for the U.S. and the 
legally constituted host 
government positions. 


Determine civil information 
policy of local government. 

Determine status of various 
information media capabili- 


Assume control of and afford 
protection to all media. 

Suspend publications and 
broadcasts until resUmp- 




Plan and program for assist- 
ance to existing media 
facilities. 

Survey to assess the degree 
of acceptance of informa- 
tion being disseminated. 

Coordinate media protection 
measures used in country. 


authorized by occupation 
policy. 

Inventory supplies of news- 
print, radio, and televi- 
sion broadcasting equip- 
ment. 

Compile and maintain list of 
personnel engaged in media 
service. 

Establish coordination with 
censorship and intelligence 
units. 

Establish buUetiu boards in 
each center of population 
for posting of proclama- 
tions. 


CIVILIAN 

.SUPPLY 


Plan for relief supplies for immediate 
needs of populace. 

Determine availability of civilian sup- 
plies for military use. 

Acquire and distribute civilian supplies 
in accordance with policy and appli- 
cable law. 

Establish and maintain civilian supply 
records. 

Assure coordination of civilian and 
military transportation facilities for 
distribution of civilian supplies. 

Assure safeguarding of essential civilian 
supplies. 

Insure that civilian supplies reach their 

intended use and destination, and are 
not diverted into black market chan- 
nels. 

Determine caloric requirements of popu- 
lation categories such as heavy workers, 
children, and nursing mothers. 

Conduct surveys of: 

Normal standards of living, in- 
cluding health and dietary factors. 

Agricultural and industrial pat- 
terns and effects of military opera- 
tions on civilian supplies. 

Collection and distribution facili- 
ties handling essential supplies. 

Advise commander concerning all aspects 
of civilian supply. 


Establish working relationship 
with host nation, USAID, 
and voluntary agency per- 
sonnel who control civilian 
supplies. 

Coordinate movement of sup- 
plies from USAID and vol- 
untary agency sources, 
utilizing military transporta- 
tion if necessary. 

Coordinate with refugee con- 
trol personnel to insure 
adequate supplies are 
available. 

Take measures to salvage 

captured supplies and turn 
them over to civilian authori- 
ties for use. 

Assist in providing security for 
movement of civilian sup- 
plies. 


Prepare procedures and pro- 
grams for the transition 
from military to civilian 
operation in the area. 

Plan and supervise food 
rationing or controlled 
distribution, as required. 

Assist in moving essential 
civilian supplies, particu- 
larly food and fuel, from 
surplus to deficit areas, as 
required. 

Requisition through normal 
supply channels for 
emergency civilian sup- 
plies not locally available. 

Recommend supplies to be 
made available from exist- 
ing military stocks. 


Same as “Occupied 
Friendly”, plus: 

Secure control of all govern- 
mental and commercial 
supply facilities and per- 
sonnel until they can be 
.screened for acceptability. 


DISPLACE ID 
PERSONS, 
REFUGEES, 
AND 

EVACUEES 
(DP, rae;) 


Estimate in advance probable impact of 
DP, R&E on operations. 

Plan specific measures to control move- 
ment of DP, R&E and provide emer- 
gency relief. 

Assure that facilities are available to 
meet continuing needs of DP, R&E. 

Advise commander on DP, R&E situa- 
tions. 

Coordinate with intelligence agencies for 
collection of information from the DP, 
R&E. 

Coordinate activities of all agencies re- 
sponsible for providing relief to DP, 
R&E. 

Plan for evacuation of DP, R&E to lear 
areas when required. 

Plan for ultimate disposition of DP, R&E 
by return to their homes, resettlement, 
or repatriation. 


In Coordination with U.S. and 
host country agencies and 
officials, determine responsi- 
bility for handling DP, R&E, 
and specific measures re- 
quired to provide emergency 
relief and control of move- 
ment. 

Advise host country and U.S. 
agencies and officials con- 
cerning military operations 
which will create DP, R&E 
problems and require support. 

Advise and assist host country 
and U.S. agencies and offi- 
cials responsible for operation 
of DP, R&E camps and 
relief measures. 

Supervise and coordinate the 
actions of U.S. tactical forces 
in controlling DP, R&E. 

Insure that evacuation from 
tactical areas is coordinated 
with responsible agencies and 
officials. 

Support actions to return, 
resettle, or repatriate DP, 
R&E within established 
policy. 


Establish and supervise the 
operation of temporary 
and semipermanent camps 
required to provide immed- 
iate emergency relief for 
R&DP; and prevent inter- 
ference with operations. 

In coordination with friendly 
country officials, determine 
criteria for return or re- 
settlement of DP, R&E. 

Plan for and support as- 
sumption of responsibility 
for DP, R&E by friendly 
government. 


Same as “Occupied Friendly”, 
except ; 

Insure that intelligence 
screening of refugees is 
accomplished. 

Operate DP, R&E camps, as j 
required. 

Resettle DP, R&E in ac- 
cordance with U.S. policies 
and objectives. 

After officials are appointed 
and a government com- 
patible with U.S. ob- 
jectives and policy is 
established, assist civil 
government in assuming 
responsibility for refugees. 


ECONOMICS 
AND COM- 
MERCE 


Determine availability of local resources 
for military and civilian use. 

Determine governmental structure as 
related to economics and commerce. 

Develop list of key industries. 

Determine economic controls being used. 

Establish liaison with government, uni- 
versity, and industry economists. 

Advise commander of the effect of mili- 
tary operations on production and 
prices. 

Conduct surveys of: 

Means of production 
Channels of distribution. 

Types & volume of commodities 
entering foreign trade. 

Location of industry and raw ma- 
terials. 

Prices to include any commonly 
used indexes. 

Assistance programs. 


Establish working relationship 
with USAID, Embassy, and 
host country and interna- 
tional economists. 

Evaluate effectiveness of mone- 
tary and fiscal policies and 
make recommendations when 
appropriate. 

Advise commanders of meas- 
ures to be taken to control 
inflation. 

Conduct feasibility studies for 
establishment of new 
industry. 

Advise and assist in the estab- 
lishment of programs in; 

Export expansion. 

Industrial expansion. 

Vocational training. 

Price stabilization. 

Implementation of eco- 
nomic assistance programs. 


Plan and program for inputs 
necessary to get priority 
industries operating. 

Assure that industrial plants 
and machinery are pro- 
tected. 

Assure that necessary raw 
materials can move to 
industry. 

Inventory raw materials and 
finished goods. 

Assist in establishing prior- 
ities to get industries 
operating. 

Assist in establishing or 
continuing price control 
and rationing programs as 
necessary. 

Recommend and program 
for necessary economic 
assistance. 

Assist in the prevention of 
Unnecessary exploitation of 
economic resources. 


Same as under “Occupied 
Friendly”, plus: 

Take control of all economic 
and commerce offices. 
Screen government economic 
and commerce officials and 
restore these who arc 
acceptable. 


FOOD AND 
AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Advise commander of effect of military 
operations on food and agricultural 
production and distribution. 

List key personnel involved in agriculture 
and food production. 

Determine structure of Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Establish liaison with technical specialists 
working in food and agriculture. 

Conduct surveys of; 

Food and fiber production. 

Food and fiber requirements. 

Processing and storage facilities. 

Marketing system. 

Availabil'ty of credit. 

Agricultural education. 

Land tenure. 


Establish working relationship 
with USAID, host country, 
and international agricul- 
tural personnel. 

Advise and assist in the estab- 
lishment of programs in: 

Improvement in markets 
ing. 

Livestock improvement. 

Crop improvement. 

Agricultural training. 

Demonstration farms. 

Improved irrigation. 

Use of fertilizer and 
pesticides. 

Assist in providing security for 
planting and harvesting of 
crops. 

Assure measures are taken to 
salvage captured food stocks. 


Determine location of food 
deficit and surplus areas. 

Plan and program for neces- 
sary relief supplies. 

Estimate requirements for 
agricultural inputs from 
other areas. 

Assure measures are taken to 
insure earliest possible 
resumption of agricultural 
production. 

Assure adequate labor is 
available for planting and 
harvesting. 

Assure levels of breeding 
livestock and seeds 
are maintained. 

Assure soil and forest re- 
sources are protected. 


Same as imder “Occupied 
Friendly”, plus: 

Take control of all 
governmental food and 
agricultural offices. 

Screen agricultural 
officials and restore those 
who are acceptable. 


LABOR 


Conduct surveys to determine: 

Manpower currently in communi- 
ties by skills and age group. 

Unusual and current employment 
of above. 

Customary conditions of work, 
including tools, supervisory methods, 
and standards of compensation. 

Unusual labor requirements impos- 
ed by catastrophe, combat, local eco- 
nomic development, indigenous 
authorities, the enemy, and friendly 
military forces. 

Controls on pay and conditions of 


Assist local governments: 

In planning, establish- 
ing, manning, structuring, 
or administering, if needed, 
units of ministry of labor 
dealing with labor eco- 
nomics, apprenticeship, 
safety, employee-employer 
relations, union affairs, 
insurance, sex and age 
limitations and retirement. 

In planning, establish- 
ing, structuring, adminis- 
tering, if needed para- 

WVJllk U1 


Assist recognized local 
authorities in planning, 
establishing, structuring, 
manning, or administering 
indigenous labor resources. 

Recommend labor legislation, 
as appropriate. 

Assure U.S. compliance with 
Hague and Geneva Con- 
ventions. 


Assist commander and direct 
local government in plan- 
ning, establishing, struc- 
turing, manning, or admin- 
istering indigenous labor 
resources. 

Promulgate labor legislation, 
as appropriate. 

Insure compliance with Hague 
and Geneva Conventions. 




quasi-govemmental, and indepen- 
dent agencies. 

Structure of labor organizations; 
relationship to the government; 
political and social composition, 
strength and influence; nature of 
organization (craft or industrial). 

Methods, authority, and effectiveness of 
indigenous private and public employ- 
ment exchanges. 

Advise: 

Commander and U.S. elements of 
availability of labor, appropriate 
compensation (including termina- 
tion and other bonuses), conditions 
of employment, supervisory methods. 

Indigenous officials, other leaders, 
potential employees, and information 
media, as appropriate, of U.S. em- 
ployment, actual or planned. 








PROPERTY 

CONTROL 


Determine classifications of property to 
be taken into custody, if required. 

Analyze civil laws pertaining to property. 

Formulate policy and procedures con- 
cerning custody and administration of 
property. 

Conduct survey to determine; 

Private property with potential 
military use. 

Government property with po- 
tential military use. 

Assure return of all property taken into 
custody to legal owners. 

Advise commander concerning all aspects 
of property control. 


Advise host nation in 

establishment or revision of 
policy and procedures 
concerning custody and 
administration of property. 


Advise, assist or implement 
establishment, reestab- 
lishment or revision of 
procedures concerning 
custody and administration 
of property. 


Same as “Occupied 
Friendly” and: 

Screen key indigenous 
personnel for use in 
implementation of prop- 
erty control. 

Block and control all 
negotiable sissets and 
resources of potential 
military use not contained 
in other functional areas. 


PUBLIC 

ADMINIS- 

TRATION 

i 

1 


Survey governmental organization at all 
levels. 

Survey lines of authority and influence 
having impact on political matters. 

Analyze effectiveness of existing agencies 
of government or social control. 

Study effectiveness of government officials 
and employees, and other community 
leaders. 

Negotiate to gain support or cooperation 
for U.S. forces. 


Recommend to host nation the 
organization, functioning, 
staffing, and authority of 
agencies of government or 
social control at all levels of 
government. 

Advise on legislation, 
regulations, or policies baaed 
on the analysis of the 
society and the economy of 
the area. 

Participate on joint commis- 
sions, committees, or 
councils concerned with 
governmental affairs. 


Supervise existing organs of 
government. 

Restore full control of 
government as soon as 
practicable to friendly 
officials. 

Issue such proclamations 
and notices as are 
authorized by higher 
headquarters upon initial 
entry into the area. 

Display appropriate U.S. or 
allied flags in public 
centers when practicable. 


Same as “Occupied 
Friendly”, plus: 

Remove persons who 
are inimical to the 
United States or who 
are not in sympathy 
with its policies and 
objectives, and secure 
appointment of leaders 
who will further desired 
programs. 

Temporarily appoint 
key officials after 
consultation with 
respected civilians of 
the area. 



Functional area 



All situations 



PUBLIC 

COMMUNI- 

CATIONS 



Conduct surveys of: 

Organization and capability of 
postal services. 



Organization and capability of tele- 



communucation network. 



Radio and television faciltics. 



Powers and fiinction.s of regula- 
tory agencies. 

International Communication 
Agreements. 

Communication equipment and 
•source of replacement parts. 

Maintenance capabilities. 

Availability of technical special- 
ists. 

Electronic navigational systems. 

Determine minimum civilian require- 
ments for control and security in con- 
junction with civil defense plans and/or 
natural disaster. 

Advise commander concerning all as- 
pects of public communications. 



PUBLIC Develop list of leading educators. 

EDUCATION Screen all text materials to determine 
suitability. 

Determine structure of Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

Advise commander of the effect of mil- 
itary operation on school systems. 

Establish liaison with educational leaders 
if possible. 

Conduct Surveys of: 

Existing educational facilities. 

N umber and categories of edu- 
cational personnel available. 



PUBLIC Determine structures and responsibilities 

FINANCE of financial organization within gov- 

ernmental units. 

Determine organization and responsibil- 
ties of central bank. 

Develop list of commercial banks and 
financial institutions. 

List key financial personnel both from 
government and commercial world. 

Conduct surveys of: 

Revenue producing systems. 

Budgetary systems. 

Treasury operation. 

Monetary and fiscal policies. 

Banking regulatory policies. 

Money supply. 

Interest Rates. 



PUBLIC 

HEALTH 



Survey civilian public health situation to 
include: 

Organization of public health 
services. 

Capabilities and distribution of 
medical personnel. 

Location and capabilities of med- 
ical facilities. 

Location and adequacy of med- 
ical supplies. 

Sanitary practices and location 
and adequacy of sanitation facilities. 

General status of health of pop- 
ulace. 

Environmental factors affecting 
public health. 

Sanitary state and adequacy of 
food and water. 

Status of veterinary services. 

Epidemiologic conditions. 

Estimate possible need for medical 
support and supplies from military 
resources for local populace. 

Estimate medical support facilities and 
supplies available for military use 
from local resources. 

Advise commander on all aspects of 
public health. 



PUBLIC Advise commander on the status of public 

SAFETY safety in the area of operations. 

Determine the organizational structure 
of the police agencies, fire protection 
services and penal system. 

Develop list of key personnel in police, 
fire protection and penal organizations. 

Analyze capabilities of police to main- 
tain law and order in all situations. 

Advise commander on character of popu- 
lation with respect to obedience to law. 

Ph'cpare plans and procedures to main- 
tain or restore law and order during 
all civil emergencies. 

Conduct Surveys of police, fire, protec- 
tion and penal agencies to determine: 

Degree of training. 

Status of equipment. 

Auxiliary forces available. 

Condition of facilities. 

Operational effectiveness. 



PUBLIC 

TRANSPOR- 

TATION 



Survey organization, routes, and capaci- 
ties of the transportation system. 

Analyze powers and functions of regula- 
tory agencies. 

List key personnel involved in transpor- 
tation. 

Conduct surveys of; 

Transportation equipment and 



source of replacement parts. 

Bulk fuel requirements and source. 

Maintenance capabilities. 

Minimum transportation require- 
ments for civilian use. 

Key facilities in the transporta- 
tion network, including port, rail, 
air, and highway. 

Advise commander on all aspects of 
public transportation. 



PUBLIC 

WELFARE 



Conduct surveys to: 

Determine the extent of the welfare 



problem. 

Ascertain the number and con- 
dition of welfare facilities. 

Determine the amount of welfare 
supplies needed for emergency relief. 

Establish the number and location 
of civilian welfare organizations 
available. 

Establish the number presently 
on welfare rolls. 

Determine the population of the 
welfare institutions. 

Identify existing public welfare 
laws. 

Plan for use and distribution of welfare 
supplies from all sources. 

Advise commander on all aspects of public 
welfare. 



PUBLIC 
WORKS AND 
UTILITIES 



Analyze powers and functions of regu- 
latory agencies. 

List key management personnel. 

Conduct surveys of: 

Organization, capabilities and 
characteristics of public works and 
utilities. 

Power systems requirements and 
potential. 

Waste disposal systems. 

Water systems, requirements and 
potentials. 

Supply requirements and source. 

Advise commander on aU aspects of 
public works and utilities. 



RELIGIOUS Advise commander on significance of 
RELATIONS religions and cultures of the area and of 
possible effect on military operations. 

Survey religious practices, structures, 
physical symbols and devices, hier- 
archies, and major personalities. 

Educate U.S. troops concerning local 
religious customs to reduce possibility 
of offending. 

Analyze, evaluate, and recommend solu- 
tions to potential religio-cultural prob- 
lem areas. 

Maintain liaison with missionaries and 
local clergy. 

Provide liaison with religious groups and, 
as required, provide limited assistance 
to and participate in beneficial activi- 
ties and charitable endeavors. 

Encourage religious freedom except where 
beliefs or practices threaten security of 
U.S. forces, or endanger the lives of 
participants. 

Develop areas of comparison and arbitra- 
tion to lessen friction and hostility 
between opposed religious groups. 

Determine general restrictions on and 
permitted use of religious facilities in 
emergencies. 

Seek methods of compromise between 
religious dietary habits and the produc- 
tion and distribution of foodstuffs. 



tribunals.... 



Prepare legal studies concerning appli- 
cable U.S., host nation and interna- 
tional law. 

Prepare studies of organization and func- 
tioning of local judicial system and bar. 

As required, perform functions of CA 
unit staff judge advocate. 

Advise commander concerning all aspects 
of law affecting CA activities. 



I 



Low Intensity conflict types I and II 



Establish lia'son with USAID 
and DOD agency responsi- 
ible for U.S. military com- 
munications in the geograph- 
ical area. 

Provide technical assistance or 
advice to host country in: 

Operation of the com- 
munication system. 

Technical training pro- 
grams. 

Equipment moderniza- 
tion. 

System expansion. 

Maintenance programs. 

Postal operation. 

Protection of key facil- 
ities. 



Assist local government in: 
Constructing needed 
facilities. 

Improving existing fa- 
cilities. 

Improving teaching ma- 
terials. 

Training of teachers. 

Establish working relationship 
with representatives of other 
U.S. agencies in area. 



Establish working relationship 
with other U.S. and host 
country agencies, and inter- 
national organizations in 
country. 

Advise in establishment or re- 
vision of: 

Revenue producing 
systems. 

Budgetary systems. 

Treasury operations. 

Central banking op- 
erations. 

Commercial banking 
operations. 

Monetary and fiscal pol 
icies. 



Establish liaison with host 
nation public health agencies 
and with other agencies, 

U.S., international or pri- 
vate (WHO, USAID, USIS, 
PANAM Sanitary Bureau, 
CARE, missionary agencies). 

Advise and assist host nation 
in effective organization and 
operation of public health 
service to include conserva- 
tion and employment of all 
resources. 

Initiate, as required, a U.S.- 
sponsored public health 
program to supplement local 
efforts with particular 
reference to water purifica- 
tion, mass immunization 
and other medical and 
sanitary measures. 

Advise and assist in indigenous 
veterinary efforts parti- 
cularly in predominantly I 

agricultural environments, 1 

Provide emergency medical 
treatment for civilians. 

Assist host nation in training 
public health personnel. 



Establish liaison with USAID, 
host country and other 
agencies concerned with 
public safety activities. 

Advise and assist in the de- 
velopment of programs to 
improve training, equipment 
facilities and operational 
effectiveness of police, fire 
protection and penal agencies. 

Assist in the development of 
auxiliary forces to support 
police agencies in the main- 
tenance of public order. 

Develop contingency plans for 

military support of police 
agencies in keeping the 
public order. 



Establish liaison with host 
country USAID, and other 
U.S. agency transportation 
personnel. 

Provide technical assistance 
and advice to host country 
in: 

Operation of the trans- 
portation system. 

Improvement in the 
training program. 

Equipment moderniza- 
tion. 

Improvement of main- 
tenance facilities. 

Establishment of move- 
ment priority and move- 
ment control programs. 

Coordinate use of port terminal 
operations, both air and sea. 

Prepare plans and make recom- 
mendations for utilization of 
transport facilities for civil 
defense in the event of 
enemy attack or natural 
disaster. 



Assist local government in 
analysis of public and private 
institutions for improvement 
of existing institutions or con- 
struction of new ones. 

Assist in screening local laws for 
suitability. 

Estimate requirements for 
public welfare. 

Plan for protection and evacua- 
tion of inhabitants of welfare 
institutions. 

Establish liaison with repre- 
sentatives of USAID and 
other agencies in the area. 



Establish liaison with USAID. 

Provide technical assistance 
and advice to host country 
in: 

Operation of utilities. 

Technical training pro- 
gram. 

Modernization and 
expansion. 

Protection of key 
facilities. 

Prepare plans and make 
recommendations for pro- 
viding minimal service, e.g., 
water, in the event of 
natural disaster or enemy 
attack. 



Emphasis is placed on advice 
to the host nation concerned 
in the areas of activity listed 
under “All Situations," 



Establish liaison with host na- 
tion judiciary and bar; with 
other U.S. agencies as appro- 
priate; and with international 
legal organizations. 

Recommend modifications con- 
cerning judiciary and court 
system. 

Advise and assist host nation in 
drafting of legislation neces- 
sary for establishment or re- 
establishment of stability in 
administration of justice. 



Mid and hizh intensity conflict 



Occupied friendly 



Coordinate transfer of civil- 
ian communication facil- 
ities required by military 
forces. 

Determine and obtain mini- 
mum essential communi- 
cations for civilian use. 

Restore and rehabilitate 
damaged facilities. 

Coordinate the Supply, pro- 
curement and allocation of 
critical materiels. 

Request protection of critical 
facilities. 

Coordinate return of facil- 
ities no longer required 
for military use. 

Assist in technical training 
programs. 



Advise and assist in re- 
habilitation of buildings 
used for educational pur- 
poses. 

Determine amount of teach- 
ing material available. 

Assist in or, if required, 

screen and employ teachers. 

Formulate plans for financ- 
ing schools. 



Determine status and/or 
need for currency for host 
country. 

Determine need for occupa-- 
tion currency: 

Determine need for MPC. 

Determine exchange rates 
between currencies in use. 

Assure security of financial 
institutions and assets. 

Advise, assist or Implement 
establishment, reestablish- 
ment or revision of: 

Revenue producing 
systems. 

Budgetary systems. 

Treasury operation. 

Central Banking op- 
erations. 

Monetary and fiscal 
policies. 

Same as in “Low Intensity 
I and II”, and: 

Assume temporary 
direction and control 
of local public health 
institutions, supplies 
and personnel as re- 
quired. 

In nuclear environment plan 
for and execute required 
analysis of food and water 
supplies for contamina- 
tion. 

Estimate impact of nuclear 
weapons casualties on 
indigenous public health 
resources and require- 
ments for military supple- 
ment of resources. 

Plan for return of direction 
and control of public 
health administration to 
local officials as soon as 
practicable. 



Occupied hostile 



Same as under “Occupied 
Friendly”, plus: 

Assume full control of 
all civilian communica- 
tions agencies. 

Seize and impound postal fa- 
cilities, mail, stamps, and 
postal monies. 

Remove all officials and re- 
store those screened and 
found acceptable. 



Same as under “Occupied 
Friendly”, plus: 

Close all schools. 
Plan phased re- 
opening of schools. 

Screen all educa- 
tional personnel for 
acceptability. 



Same as “Occupied 

Friendly”, and: 

Screen key financial 
personnel both from 
government and com- 
mercial world to de- 
termine those acceptable 
to United States and 
Allies for resumption of 
operations. 

Block and control assets of: 
Treasury. 

Central bank. 
Commercial banks. 
Other financial insti- 
tutions. 

Prescribe monetary and 
fiscal policies; treasury 
operations; and other 
regulatory measures. 



Same as in “Occupied 
Friendly”, except: 

Assume direction and 
control of all public 
health organizations 
and facilities. 

Screen officials and 
other personnel of public 
liealth agencies for 
suitability and remove 
and replace them as 
required. 



Assist recognized local au- 
thorities to: 

Establish or reestab- 
lish police and fire pro- 
tection agencies as 
necessary. 

Enforce all laws and 
ordinances after popu- 
lace has been duly in- 
formed. 

Establish control over 
all penal installations ; 
insure utilization of ac- 
ceptable control per- 
sonnel. 

Control circulation of 
civilian personnel. 

Establish measures to 
control arms and am- 
munition, i.e., sale, pos- 
session, registration 
and use. 

Develop plans and 
procedures for return of 
control to friendly 
country as soon as 
practicable. 

Determine and recommend 
extent of operation of 
civilian transportation by 
military agencies. 

Assure provision of essential 
transportation facilities for 
civilian use and determine 
civilian facilities available 
for military use. 

Recommend and arrange for 
protection of key transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Coordinate and assure the 
supply procurement, and 
allocation of critical 
materials. 

Recommend and request 
construction assistance in 
restoring or rehabilitating 
damaged facilities. 



Same .as “Occupied Friendly”, 
except; 

Collect and take into 
custody all arms and 
ammunition and other 
implements of war. 

Use military police or 
other tactical forces to 
staff police, fire protec- 
tion and penal agencies 
as required. 

Keep commander in- 
formed of level of 
hostility within the 
local populace. 

Screen officials and 
other public safety per- 
sonnel for suitability, 
and remove and re- 
place them as required. 



Same as in “Occupied Friendly”, 
plus; 

Assume full control of 
all civilian transport 
agencies and functions. 

Screen all officials and 
restore those acceptable. 

Impound all records 
and files. 



Assist local government in: 
Rehabilitation of 
welfare facilities. 

Supervision of public 
and private welfare or- 
ganizations. 

Establishment and 
supervision of emergency 
distribution points. 

Establishment of 
emergency centers for 
housing and feeding for 
indigenous civilians. 

Monitor activities to 
assure that: 

Local welfare laws 
applicable and are en- 
forced. 

Local welfare in- 
stitutions are adequately 



Same as in "Occupied 
Friendly”, plus; 

Take control of all wel- 
fare institutions both 
public and private. 

Screen welfare institu- 
tions to insure operating 
personnel are acceptable. 



staffed. 



Survey damage to essential 
facilities and recommend 
restoration priorities. 

Recommend extent of opera- 
tion of civilian facilities by 
military agencies. 

Recommend allocations of 
utilities for civilian and 
military use. 

Request military supplies 
and materiels to assist in 
rehabilitation of public 
utilities. 

Assist in initial operation of 
facilities returned to 
civilian control. 

Provide minimum essential 
requirements from military 
sources during an 
emergency. 



Within command policies, 
assist in restoration of 
religious facilities and 
worship. 

Assist in locating and return, 
ing religious funds and 
properties to the rightful 
ownership. 



Same as "Occupied Friendly”, 
plus: 

Remove all operating 
officials and restore those 
who are acceptable. 

Assume full control of 
all civilian public works 
and utilities. 



Same as “Occupied Friend- 
ly”, plus: 

Formulate policy and 
issue civil affairs direc- 
tives necessary to avert 
rcligio-cultural problems 



Preserve essential free- 
dom of religion; however, 
curb religious practices 
and beliefs w'hich pose 
a security threat to U.S. 
forces; and remove re- 
ligious leaders advocating 
such practices and beliefs 
Issue directives on the 
use of religious facilities. 



Establish liaison with judi- 
ciary and bar and assist in 
establishing, or reestablish- 
ing, functioning judicial 
and professional systems. 

Advise and assist in the 
drafting of legislation for 
the improvement of judicial 
administration. 

Assist in planning and pro- 
viding for security of all 
judicial records. 



Review, analyze, evaluate, and 
recommend suspension, 
abrogation, modification, 
amendment or retention of 
current or proposed local 
law. 

Supervise the local judicial 
system and make appro- 
priate changes as needed. 

Review and evaluate local 
judiciary to determine 
adequacy of judicial system. 

Establish supervision over 
local bar. 

Prepare or assist in prepara- 
ration of enactments neces- 
sary to the enforcement of 
U.S. policy and inter- 
national law. 

Establish and supervise the 
functioning of military 
government courts. 

Establish repositories and 
supervise existing reposi- 
tories for legal documents. 



Functional Checklitt 
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Civil affairs — Continued 
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Tribunals 
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Operations — Continued 
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By Order of the Secretary of the Army; 



HAROLD K. JOHNSON, 
General, United States Army, 

Official; Chief of Staff, 

KENNETH G. WICKHAM, 

Major General, United States Army, 

The Adjutant General. 
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